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and this may happen to be true. This is called pratibharla- 
jfiana, which is also to be regarded as a pratyaksa directly 
by the mind. This is of course different from the other form 
of perception called manasa-pratyaksa, by which memories of 
past perceptions by other senses are associated with a percept 
visualized at the present moment; thus we see a rose and per- 
ceive that it is fragrant; the fragrance is not perceived by the 
eye, but the manas perceives it directly and associates the visual 
percept with it. According to Vedanta this acquired perception 
is only a case of inference. The pratibha-pratyaksa however is 
that which is with reference to the happening of a future event. 
When a cognition is produced, it is produced only as an objective 
cognition, e.g. This is a pot, but after this it is again related to 
the self by the mind as “I know this pot.” This is effected by 
the mind again coming in contact for reperception of the cogni- 
tion which had already been generated in the soul. This second 
reperception is called anuvyavasaya, and all practical work can 
proceed as a result of this anuvyavasaya?. 


Inference. 


Inference (anumdna) is the second means of proof (pramana) 
and the most valuable contribution that Nyaya has made has 
been on this subject. It consists in making an assertion about a 
thing on the strength of the mark or linga which is associated 
with it, as when finding smoke rising from a hill we remember 
that since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
in yonder hill. In an example like this smoke is technically 
called linga, or hetu. That about which the assertion has been 
made (the hill in this example) is called paksa, and the term 
“fire” is called sidhya. To make a correct inference it is 
necessary that the hetu or linga must be present in the pakga, 


1 This later Nyaya doctrine that the cognition of self in association with cognition is 
produced at a later momert must be contrasted with the ¢ripstipratyaksa doctrine of 
Prabhakara, which holds thac the object, knower and knowledge are all given simul- 
taneously in knowledge. Vyavasdya (determinate cognition), according to Gangefa, 
gives us only the cognition of the object, but the cognition that J am aware of this 
object or cognition is a different functioning succeeding the former one and is called 
anu (after) vyavasdya (cognition), “‘idamaham jdndmiti vyavasdye na bhdsate tad- 
bodhakendriyasannitarsdbhavat kintvidamvisayakajRinatuavifistasya jadnasya vai- 
Sistyamdtmani bidsate; na ca svaprakase vyavasdye tddysam svasya vaitisiyam bha- 
situmarhati, piirvam vilesanasya tasydjnéndt, tasmddidamaham jandmiti na vyavasdyah 
hints anuvyavasdyah.” Tattvacintaman', p. 795- 
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and in all other known objects similar to the paksa in having the 
sadhya in it (sapaksa-sattd), ie, which are known tc possess the 
sadhya (possessing fire in the present example). The linga must 
not be present in any such object as does not possess the 
sadhya (vipaksa-vyavytti absent from vipaksa or that which does 
not possess the sadhya). The inferred assertion should not be 
such that it is invalidated by direct perception (pratyaksa) or 
the testimony of the Sastra (abadhita-visayatva). The linga 
should not be such that by it an inference in the opposite way 
could also be possible (asat-pratipaksa). The violation of any 
one of these conditions would spoil the certitude of the hetu 
as determining the inference, and thus would only make the 
hetu fallacious, or what is technically called hetvabhasa or 
seeming hetu by which no correct inference could be made. 
Thus the inference that sound is eternal because it is visible 
is fallacious, for visibility is a quality which sound (here the 
paksa) does not possess’. This hetvabhasa is technically 
called aszddha-hetu. Again, hetvabhasa of the second type, 
technically called viruddha-hetu, may be exemplified in the case 
that sound is eternal, since it is created; the hetu “being 
created” is present in the opposite of sadhya (vpaksa), namely 
non-eternality, for we know that non-eternality is a quality 
which belongs to all created things. A fallacy of the third type, 
technically called anaikantika-hetu, is found in the case that 
sound is eternal, since it is an object of knowledge. Now “being 
an object of knowledge” ( prameyatva) is here the hetu, but it is 
present in things eternal (ie. things possessing sddhya), as well 
as in things that are not eternal (i.e. which do not possess the 
sadhya), and therefore the concomitance of the hetu with the 
sidhya is not absolute (anatkdntika). A fallacy of the fourth 
type, technically called £alatyayapadista, may be found in the 
example—fire is not hot, since it is created like a jug, etc. 
Here pratyaksa shows that fire is hot, and hence the hetu is 
fallacious. The fifth fallacy, called prakeranasama, is to be 
found in cases where opposite hetus are available at the same 
time for opposite conclusions, e.g. sound like a jug is non- 


1 It should be borne in mind that Nydya did not believe in the doctrine of the 
eternality of sound, which the Mimamsa did. Eternality ofsound meant with Mimamsa 
the theory that’ sounds existed as eternal indestructible entities, and they were only 
manifested in our ears under certain conditions, e.g. the stroke of a drum or a 
particular kind of movement of the vocal muscles. 
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eternal, since no eternal qualities are found in it, and sound like 
Akaéa is eternal, since no non-eternal qualities are found in it. 

The Buddhists held in answer to the objections raised against 
inference hy the Céarvakas, that inferential arguments are 
valid, because they are arguments on the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature in two relations, viz. tada@tmya (essential 
identity) and sadutpath! (succession in a relation of cause and 
effect). Tadatmya is a relation of genus and species and not 
of causation ; thus we know that all pines are trees, and infer 
that this is a tree since it is a pine; tree and pine are related 
to each other as genus and species, and the co-inherence of 
the generic qualities of a tree with the specific characters of a 
pine tree may be viewed as a relation of essential identity 
(tadatmya). The relation of tadutpatti is that of uniformity of 
succession of cause and effect, e.g. of smoke to fire. 

Nydaya holds that inference is made because of the invariable 
association ("zyama) of the linga or hetu (the concomitance of 
which with the sadhya has been safeguarded by the five conditions 
noted above) with the sadhya, and not because of such specific 
relations as tadatmya or tadutpatti. If it is held that the 
inference that it is a tree because it is a pine is due to the 
essential identity of tree and pine, then the opposite argument 
that it is a pine because it is a tree ought to be valid as well; 
for if it were a case of identity it uught to be the same both 
ways. If in answer to this it is said that the characteristics of a 
pine are associated with those of a tree and not those of a tree with 
those of a pine, then certainly the argument is not due to essen- 
tial identity, but to the invariable association of the linga (mark) 
with the lifigin (the possessor of linga), otherwise called niyama. 
The argument from tadutpatti (association as cause and effect) 
is also really due to invariable association, for it explains the 
case of the inference of the type of cause and effect as well as of 
other types of inference, where the association as cause and 
effect is not available (e.g. from sunset the rise of stars is 
inferred). Thus it is that the invariable concomitance of the 
linga with the lingin, as safeguarded by the conditions noted 
above, is what leads us to make a valid inference’. 

We perceived in many cases that a linga (eg. smoke) was 
associated with a lingin (fire), and had thence formed the notion 


1 See Nydyamafjari on anumana. 
e 
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that wherever there was smoke there was fire. Now when we 
perceived that there was smoke in yonder hill, we remembered 
the concomitance (wydpti) of smoke and fire which we had 
observed before, and then since there was smoke in the hill, 
which was known to us to be inseparably connected with fire, we 
concluded that there was fire in the hill. The discovery of the 
linga (smoke) in the hill as associated with the memory of its 
concomitance with fire (trtiya-linga-paramarésa) is thus the cause 
(anumitikarana or anumana) of the inference (anumiti). The con- 
comitance of smoke with fire is technically called vya@ptt. When 
this refers to the concomitance of cases containing smoke with 
those having fire, it is called bahtrvyaptz; and when it refers to the 
conviction of the concomitance of smoke with fire, without any 
relation to the circumstances under which the concomitance was 
observed, it is called antarvyapti. The Buddhists since they did 
not admit the notions of generality, etc. preferred antarvy4pti 
view of concomitance to bahirvy4pti as a means of inference’. 

Now the question arises that since the validity of an inference 
will deperd mainly on the validity of the concomitance of sign 
(hetu) with the signate (s@dhya), how are we to assure ourselves in 
each case that the process of ascertaining the concomitance (vydp- 
tigraha) had been correct, and the observation of concomitance 
had been valid. The Mimadmsa school held, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, that if we had no knowledge of any such case 
in which there was smoke but no fire, and if in all the cases 
I knew I had perceived that wherever there was smoke there 
was fire, I could enunciate the concomitance of smoke with fire. 
But Nydya holds that it is not enough that in all cases where 
there is smoke there should be fire, but it is necessary that in 
all those cases where there is no fire there should not be any 
smoke, i.e. not only every case of the existence of smoke should 
be a case of the existence of fire, hut every case of absence of fire 
should be a case of absence of smoke. The former is technically 
called anvayavyapti and the latter vwyatirekavyapt:. But even this 
is not enough. Thus there may have been an ass sitting, in a 
hundred cases where I had seen smoke, and there might have 
been a hundred cases where there was neither ass nor smoke, but 
it cannot be asserted from it that there is any relation of concomi- 

1 See Antarvydptisamarthana, by Ratnakaraéanti in the Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1910. 
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tance, or of cause and effect between the ass and the smoke. It 
may be that one might never have observed smoke without an 
antecedent ass, or an ass without the smoke following it, but even 
that is not enough. If it were such that we had so experienced in 
a very large number of cases that the introduction of the ass 
produced the smoke, and that even when al] the antecedents re- 
mained the same, the disappearance of the ass was immediately 
followed by the disappearance of smoke (yasmin sats bhavanam 
yato vind na bhavanam itt bhityodarsanam, Nydyamanyari, 
p. 122), then only could we say that there was any relation of 
concomitance (vwaptr) between the ass and the smoke’. But of 
course it might be that what we concluded to be the hetu by the 
above observations of anvaya-vyatireka might not be a real hetu, 
and there might be some other condition (upddhz) associated 
with the hetu which was the real hetu. Thus we know that fire 
in green wood (ardrendhana) produced smoke, but one might 
doubt that it was not the fire in the green wood that pro- 
duced smoke, but there was some hidden demon who did it. 
But there would be no end of such doubts, and if we indulged 
in them, all our work endeavour and practical] activities would 
have to be dispensed with (vyaghkaéta). Thus such doubts as 
lead us to the suspension of all work should not disturb or 
unsettle the notion of vyapti or concomitance at which we 
had arrived by careful observation and consideration% The 
Buddhists and the naiyayikas generally agreed as to the method 
of forming the notion of concomitance or vyapt! (vyaptigraha), 
but the former tried to assert that the validity of such a con- 
comitance always depended on a relation of cause and effect 
or of identity of essence, whereas Nydya held that neither the 
relations of cause and effect, nor that of essential identity of 
genus and species, exhausted the field of inference, and there was 
quite a number of other types of inference which could not be 
brought under either of them (e.g. the rise of the moon and the 
tide of the ocean). A natural fixed order that certain things hap- 
pening other things would happen could certainly exist, even 
without the supposition of an identity of essence. 

But sometimes it happens that different kinds of causes often 
have the same kind of effect, and in such cases it is difficult to 

1 See 7étparyati¢d on anumana and vyaptigraha. 

9 Tatparyatika on vyaptigraha, and 7attvacimtdmori of Gahgeta on vyiptigraha. 
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infer the particular cause from the effect. Nyaya holds how- 
ever that though different causes are often found to produce 
the same effect, yet there must be some difference between one 
effect and another. If each effect is taken by itself with its 
other attendant circumstances and peculiarities, it will be found 
that it may then be possible to distinguish it from similar other 
effects. Thus a flood in the street may be due either to a heavy 
downpour of rain immediately before, or to the rise in the water 
of the river close by, but if observed carefully the flooding of 
the street due to rain will be found to have such special traits 
that it could be distinguished from a similar flooding due to the 
rise of water in the river. Thus from the flooding of the street 
of a special type, as demonstrated by its other attendant circum- 
stances, the special manner in which the water flows by small 
rivulets or in sheets, will enable us to infer that the flood was 
due to rains and not to the rise of water in the river. Thus we 
see that Nydya relied on empirical induction based on uniform 
and uninterrupted agreement in nature, whereas the Buddhists 
assumed a priori principles of causality or identity of essence. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that in later Nyaya 
works great emphasis is laid on the necessity of getting ourselves 
assured that there was no such upddhi (condition) associated with 
the hetu on account of which the concomitance happened, but 
that the hetu was unconditionally associated with the sadhya in 
a relation of inseparable concomitance. Thus all fire does not pro- 
duce smoke; fire must be associated with green wood in order to 
produce smoke. Green wood is thus the necessary condition 
(upadhi) without which no smoke could be produced. It is on 
account of this condition that fire is associated with smoke; and 
so we cannot say that there is smoke because there is fire. But in 
the concomitance of smoke with fire there is no condition, and so 
in every case of smoke there is fire. In order to be assured of the 
validity of vyapti, it is necessary that we must be assured that 
there should be nothing associated with the hetu which con- 
ditioned the concomitance, and this must be settled by wide 
experience (bhiyodarsana). 

PraéSastapada in defining inference as the “knowledge of that 
(e.g. fire) associated with the reason (e.g. smoke) by the sight of 
the reason” described a valid reason (/2#ga) as that which is con- 
nected with the object of inference (anummeya) and which exists 
wherever the object of inference exists and is absent in all cases 
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where it does not exist. This is indeed the same as the Nydya 
qualifications of paksasattva, sapaksasattva and vipaksasativa of 
a valid reason (hetu), Prasastapada further quotes a verse to say 
that this is the same as what Kasyapa (believed to be the family 
name of Kandda) said. Kanada says that we can infer a cause 
from the effect, the effect from the cause, or we can infer one 
thing by another when they are mutually connected, or in op- 
position or in a relation of inherence (1x. ii. 1 and JI. i. 9). We 
can infer by a reason because it is duly associated ( prasiddhipur- 
vakatva) with the object of inference. What this association was 
according to Kanada can also be understood for he tells us (III. 
i. 15) that where there is no proper association, the reason (hetu) 
is either non-existent in the object to be inferred or it has no 
concomitance with it (aprasiddhka) or it has a doubtful existence 
(sandigdha). Thus if I say this ass is a horse because it has 
horns it is fallacious, for neither the horse nor the ass has horns. 
Again if I say it is a cow because it has horns, it is fallacious, for 
there is no concomitance between horns and a cow, and though 
a cow may have a horn, all that have horns are not cows. The 
first fallacy is a combination of paksdsattva and sapaksdsattva, 
for not only the present paksa (the ass) had no horns, but no 
horses had any horns, and the second is a case of vipaksasattva, 
for those which are not cows (e.g. buffaloes) have also horns. Thus, 
it seems that when Pragastap4da says that he is giving us the view 
of Kanada he is faithful to it. Prasastapada says that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, if there is no fire there is no smoke. 
When one knows this concomitance and unerringly perceives the 
smoke, he remembers the concomitance and feels certain that 
there is fire. But with regard to Kandda’s enumeration of types of 
inference such as “a cause is inferred from its effect, or an effect 
from the cause,” etc., Prasastapada holds that these are not the 
only types of inference, but are only some examples for showing 
the general nature of inference. Inference merely shows a connec- 
tion such that from this that can be inferred. He then divides 
inference into two classes, drsta (from the experienced charac- 
teristics of one member of a class to znother member of the same 
class), and sdmanyato drsta. Drsta (perceived resemblance) is 
that where the previously known case and the inferred case is 
exactly of the same class. Thus as an example of it we can point 
out that by perceiving that only a cow has a hanging mass of 
flesh on its neck (sasna), I can whenever I see the same hanging 
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mass of flesh at the neck of an animal infer that it is a cow. But 
when on the strength of a common quality the ir ference is ex- 
tended to a different class of objects, it is called sAmanyato drsta. 
Thus on perceiving that the work of the peasants is rewarded 
with a good harvest I may infer that the work of the priests, 
namely the performance of sacrifices, wil] also be rewarded with 
the objects for which they are performed (i.e. the attainment of 
heaven). When the conclusion to which one has arrived (svant- 
Scitartha) is expressed in five premisses for convincing others 
who are either in doubt, or in error or are simply ignorant, then 
the inference is called pararthanumana. We know that the distinc- 
tion of svarthanumana (inference for oneself) and pararthanumana 
(inference for others) was made by the Jains and Buddhists. 
Prasastapada does not make a sharp distinction of two classes 
of inference, but he seems to mean that what one infers, it can be 
conveyed to others by means of five premisses in which case it is 
called pararthanumana. But this need not be considered as an 
entirely new innovation of Prasastapada, for in 1x. 2, Kanada 
himself definitely alludes to this distinction (asyedam karyyakara- 
nasumbandhaScavayavadbhavat:), The five premisses which are 
called in Nydya pratifia, hetu drstanta, upanaya, and nigamana 
are called in Vaisesika pratijaa, apadesa, nidarsana, anusandhana, 
and pratyamnaya. Kanada however does not mention the name 
of any of these premisses excepting the second “ apadesa.” 
Pratijfid is of course the same as we have in Ny4aya, and the term 
nidarsana is very similar to Nyaya drstanta, but the last two are 
entirely different. Nidarsana may be of two kinds, (1) agreement 
in presence (e.g. that which has motion is a substance as is seen 
in the case of an arrow), (2) agreement in absence (e.g. what is not 
a substance has no motion as is seen in the case of the universal 
being’). He also points out cases of the fallacy of the example 


1 Dr Vidyabhigana says that ‘‘An example before the time of Digniga served as 
a mere familiar case which was cited to help the understanding of the listener, e.g. The 
hill is fiery ; because it has smoke; like a kitchen (example). Asanga made the ex- 
ample more serviceable to reasoning, but Digniga converted it into a universal 
proposition, that is a proposition expressive of the universal or inseparable connection 
between the middle term and the major term, e.g- The hill is fiery ; because it has 
smoke ; all that has smoke js fiery as a kitchen” (/ndian Logic, pp. 95, 96). It is of 
course true that Vatsyayana bad an imperfect example as “ like a kitchen” (fabdah 
utpattidharmakatvddanityah sthalyddtvat, i. i. 36), but Pragastapada has it in the 
proper form. Whether Pradastapada borrowed it from Diandga or Dinndga from 
Pragastapada cannot be easily settled. 
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(ntdarsanabhasa). PrasSastapada’s contribution thus seems to con- 
sist of the enumeration of the five premisses and the fallacy of 
the nidargana, but the names of the last two premisses are so 
different from what are current in other systems that it is reason- 
able to suppose that he collected them from some other traditional 
Vaisesika work which is now lost to us. It however definitely 
indicates that the study of the problem of inference was being 
pursued in Vaisesika circles independently of Nyaya. There is 
no reason however to suppose that Prasastapada borrowed any- 
thing from Dinnaga as Professor Stcherbatsky or Keith supposes, 
for, as J have shown above, most of Prasastapada’s apparent in- 
novations are all definitely alluded to by Kanada himself, and 
Professor Keith has not discussed this alternative. On the 
question of the fallacies of nidarsani, unless it is definitely proved 
that Dinnaga preceded PraSastapada, there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the latter borrowed it from the former’. 

The nature and ascertainment of concomitance is the most 
important part of inference. Vatsyayana says that an inference 
can be made by the sight of the linga (reason or middle) through 
the memory of the connection between the middle and the major 
previously perceived. Udyotakara raises the question whether it 
is the present perception of the middle or the memory of the 
connection of the middle with the major that should be regarded 
as leading to inference. His answer is that both these lead to 
inference, but that which immediately leads to inference is diga- 
paramarsa, i.e. the present perception of the middle in the minor 
associated with the memory of its connection with the major, for 
inference does not immediately follow the memory of the con- 
nection, but the present perception of the middle associated with 
the memory of the connection (smrtyanugrhito lingaparamarso). 
But he is silent with regard to the nature of concomitance. 
Udyotakara’s criticisms of Diinaga as shown by Vacaspati have 
no reference to this point. The doctrine of sadatmya and tadut- 
patti was therefore in all probability a new contribution to 
Buddhist logic by Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti’s contention was 
that the root principle of the connection between the middle and 
the major was that the former was either identical in essence 
with the latter or its effect and that unless this was grasped a 
mere collection of positive or negative instances will not give us 

1 Pragastapada’s bhagya with Vydyadandali, pp. 200-255. 
® 
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the desired connection’. Vacaspati in his refutation of this view 
says that the cause-effect relation cannot be determined as a 
separate relation. If causality means invariable immediate ante- 
cedence such that there being fire there is smoke and there being 
no fire there is no smoke, then it cannot be ascertained with 
perfect satisfaction, for there is no proof that in each case the 
smoke was caused by fire and not by an invisible demon. Unless 
it can be ascertained that there was no invisible element as- 
sociated, it cannot be said that the smoke was immediately 
preceded by fire and fire alone. Again accepting for the sake of 
argument that causality can be determined, then also cause is 
known to precede the effect and therefore the perception of smoke 
can only lead us to infer the presence of fire at a preceding time 
and not contemporaneously with it. Moreover there are many 
cases where inference is possible, but there is no relation of cause 
and effect or of identity of essence (eg. the sunrise of this 
morning by the sunrise of yesterday morning). In the case of 
identity of essence (¢ddétmya as in the case of the pine and the 
tree) also there cannot be any inference, for one thing has tc be 
inferred by another, but if they are identical there cannot be any 
inference. The nature of concomitance therefore cannot be de- 
scribed in either of these ways, Some things (e.g. smoke) are 
naturally connected with some other things (e.g. fire) and wher 
such is the case, though we may not know any further about the 
nature of this connection, we may infer the latter from the former 
and not vice versa, for fire is connected with smoke only under 
certain conditions (e.g. green wood). It may be argued that there 
may always be certain unknown conditions which may vitiate 
the validity of inference. To this Vacaspati’s answer is that if 
even after observing a large nufhber of cases and careful search 
such conditions (upadhs') cannot be discovered, we have to take 
it for granted that they do not exist and that there is a natural 
connection between the middle and the major, The later 
Buddhists introduced the method of Pascakdrayi in order to 
determine effectively the causal relation. These five conditions 
determining the causal relation are (1) neither the cause nor the 
effect is perceived, (2) the cause is perceived, (3) in immediate 
succession the effect is perceived, (4) the cause disappears, (5) in 

1 Karyyakiranabhévadvd svabhavddva niydmakat avindbhavanyyamo' darfandnna 
na darfandt. Tatparyafika, p. 10§- 
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immediate succession the effect disappears. But this method 
cannot guarantee the infallibility of the determination of cause 
and effect relation ; and if by the assumption of a cause-effect 
relation no higher degree of certainty is available, it is better 
to accept a natural relation without limiting it to a cause-effect 
relation}, 

In early Nydya books three kinds of inference are described, 
namely pirvavat, sesavat, and simanyato-drsta, Pirvavat is the 
inference of effects from causes, e.g. that of impending rain from 
heavy dark clouds; Sesavat is the inference of causes from effects, 
e.g. that of rain from the rise of water in the river; simanyato- 
drsta refers to the inference in all cases other than those of 
cause and effect, eg. the inference of the sour taste of the 
tamarind from its form and colour, Mydyamafjart mentions 
another form of anumana, namely parisesamana (reductio ad 
absurdum), which consists in asserting anything (e.g. conscious- 
ness) of any other thing (e.g. atman), because it was already 
definitely found out that consciousness was not produced in any 
other part of man. Since consciousness could not belong to 
anything else, it must belong to soul of necessity. In spite of 
these variant forms they are all however of one kind, namely 
that of the inference of the probandum (sédhya) by virtue of the 
unconditional and invariable concomitance of the hetu, called 
the vyapti-niyama. In the new school of Nyaya (Navya-Nyaya) 
a formal distinction of three kinds of inference occupies an 
important place, namely anvayavyatireki, kevalanvayi, and 
kevalavyatireki. Anvayavyatireki is that inference where the 
vyapti has been observed by a combination of a large number of 
instances of agreement in presence and agreement in absence, 
as in the case of the concomitance of smoke and fire (wherever 
there is smoke there is fire (anvaya), and where there is no fire, 
there is no smoke (vyatireka)). An inference could be for one’s 
own self (svérthanumdna) or for the sake of convincing others 
(pararthanumana). In the latter case, when it was necessary that 
an inference should be put explicitly in an unambiguous manner, 
five propositions (avayavas) were regarded as necessary, namely 
pratijfia (eg. the hill is fiery), hetu (since it has smoke), uda- 
harana (where there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen), 
upanaya (this hill has smoke), nigarhana (therefore it has got 

1 Vatsyiyane’s bhisya, Udyotakara’s Varttika and 7tiparyyatikd. 1. i. 5. 

D. 23 
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fire). Kevalanvayi is that type of inference, the vyapti of which 
could not be based on any negative instance, as in the case 
“this object has a name, since it is an object of knowledge 
(tdayt, vacyam prameyatvat).” Now no such case is known which 
is not an object of knowledge ; we cannot therefore know of any 
case where there was no object of knowledge (prameyatva) and 
no name (vacyatva) ; the vyapti here has therefore to be based 
necessarily on cases of agreement—wherever there is prame- 
yatva or an object of knowledge, there is vacyatva or name. 
The third form of kevalavyatireki is that where positive in- 
stances in agreement cannot be found, such as in the case of the 
inference that earth differs from other elements in possessing 
the specific quality of smell, since all that does not differ from 
other elements is not earth, such as water; here it is evident 
that there cannot be any positive instance of agreement and the 
concomitance has to be taken from negative instances. There 
is only one instance, which is exactly the proposition of our 
inference—earth differs from other elements, since it has the 
special qualities of earth. This inference could be of use only in 
those cases where we had to infer anything by reason of such 
special traits of it as was possessed by it and it alone. 


Upamiana and Sabda. 


The third pramana, which is admitted by Nydya and not by 
Vaisesika, is upamdadna, and consists in associating a thing un- 
known before with its name by virtue of its similarity with some 
other known thing. Thus a man of the city who has never 
seen a wild ox (gavaya) goes to the forest, asks a forester— 
“what is gavaya?” and the forester replies—“oh, you do not 
know it, it is just like a cow”; after hearing this from the 
forester he travels on, and on seeing a gavaya and finding it to 
be similar to a cow he forms the opinion that this is a gavaya. 
This knowing an hitherto unknown thing by virtue of its 
similarity to a known thing is called upamana. If some forester 
had pointed out a gavaya to a man of the city and had told him 
that it was called a gavaya, then also the man would have 
known the animal by the name gavaya, but then this would 
have been due to testimony (Sabda-pramana). The knowledge is 
said to be generated by the upam4na process when the associa- 
tion of the unknown animal with its name is made by the observer 
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on the strength of the experience of the similarity of the un- 
known animal to a known one. The naiydyikas are thorough 
realists, and as such they do not regard the observation of 
similarity as being due to any subjective process of the mind. 
Similarity is indeed perceived by the visual sense but yet the 
association of the name in accordance with the perception of 
similarity and the instruction received is a separate act and is 
called upamana'. 

Sabda-pramana or testimony is the right knowledge which 
we derive from the utterances of infallible and absolutely truthful 
persons. Ali knowledge derived from the Vedas is valid, for the 
Vedas were uttered by Isvara himself. The Vedas give us 
right knowledge not of itself, but because they came out as the 
utterances of the infallible Isvara. The Vaisesikas did not admit 
Sabda as a separate pramana, but they sought to establish the 
validity of testimony (fasda) on the strength of inference (anms- 
mitz) on the ground pf its being the utterance of an infallible 
person. But as I have said before, this explanation is hardly 
corroborated by the Vaisesika siitras, which tacitly admit the 
validity of the scriptures on its own authority. But anyhow this 
was how Vaisesika was interpreted in later times. 


Negation in Nyfya-Vaisesika. 
The problem of negation or non-existence (abhéva) is of great 
interest in Indian philosophy. In this section we can describe its 
nature only from the point of view of perceptibility. Kumiarila* 


1 See Mydyamadyari on upamana. The oldest Nyaya view was that the instraction 
given by the forester by virtue of which the association of the name “ wild ox” to the 
Strange animal was possible was itself ‘‘upamana.” When Pragastapada held that upa- 
mina should be treated as a case of testimony (dp/avacana), he had probably this inter- 
pretation in view. But Udyotakara and Viacaspati hold that it was not by the instruction 
alone of the forester that the association of the name “ wild ox” was made, but there 
was the perception of similarity, and the memory of the instruction of the forester too. 
So it is the perception of similarity with the other two factors as accessories that lead 
us to this association called upamana. What Vatsyayana meant is not very clear, but 
Dinniga supposes that according to him the result of upamdna was the knowledge of 
similarity or the knowledge of a thing having similarity. Vacaspati of course holds that 
he has correctly interpreted Vatsyayana’s intention. It is however definite that upamana 
means the associating of a name to a new object (samdkhydsambandhapratipattirupama- 
sdrthak, Vitsyiyana). Jayanta points out that it is the preception of similarity which 
directly leads to the association of the name and hence the instruction of the forester 
cannot be regarded as the direct cause and consequently it cannot be classed under 
testimony (fabda). See Pradastapida and Nyédyakendali, pp. 220-22, Vitsyayana, 
Udyotakara, Vacaspati and Jayanta on Ufamdna. 

® See Kumirila’s treatment of abhava in the Slokavéritika, pp. 473-491. 
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and his followers, whose philosophy we shall deal with in the 
next chapter, hold that negation (adava) appears as an intuition 
(manam) with reference to the object negated where there are no 
means of ordinary cognition(pramadna) leading to prove the exist- 
ence (satpartcchedakam) of that thing. They held that the notion 
“it is not existent” cannot be due to perception, for there is no 
contact here with sense and object. It is true indeed that when 
we turn our eyes (e.g. in the case of the perception of the non- 
existence of a jug) to the ground, we see both the ground and 
the non-existence of a jug, and when we shut them we can see 
neither the jug nor the ground, and therefore it could be urged 
that if we called the ground visually perceptible, we could say 
the same with regard to the non-existence of the jug. But even 
then since in the case of the perception of the jug there is sense- 
contact, which is absent in the other case, we could never say 
that both are grasped by perception. We see the ground and 
remember the jug (which is absent) and thus in the mind rises 
the notion of non-existence which has no reference at all to visual 
perception. A man may be sitting in a place where there were 
no tigers, but he might not then be aware of their non-existence 
at the time, since he did not think of them, but when later on he 
is asked in the evening if there were any tigers at the place where 
he was sitting in the morning, he then thinks and becomes aware 
of the non-existence of tigers there in the morning, even 
without perceiving the place and without any operation of the 
memory of the non-existence of tigers. There is no question of 
there being any inference in the rise of our notion of non-existence, 
for it is not preceded by any notion of concomitance of any kind, 
and neither the ground nor the non-perception of the jug could 
be regarded as a reason (4#ga), for the non-perception of the jug 
is related to the jug and not to the negation of the jug, and no 
concomitance is known between the non-perception of the jug and 
its non-existence, and when the question of the concomitance of 
non-perception with non-existence is brought in, the same diffi- 
culty about the notion of non-existence (abhava) which was sought 
to be explained will recur again. Negation is therefore to be 
admitted as cognized by a separate and independent process 
of knowledge. Nydya however says that the perception of 
non-existence (e.g. there is no jug here) is a unitary perception 
of one whole, just as any perception of positive existence (eg. 
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there is a jug on the ground) is. Both the knowledge of the 
ground as well as the knowledge of the non-existence of the jug 
arise there by the same kind of action of the visual organ, and 
there is therefore no reason why the knowledge of the ground 
should be said to be due to perception, whereas the knowledge of 
the negation of the jug on the ground should be said to be due 
to a separate process of knowledge. The non-existence of the jug 
is taken in the same act as the ground is perceived. The principle 
that in order to perceive a thing one should have sense-contact 
with it, applies only to positive existents and not to negation or 
non-existence. Negation or non-existence can be cognized even 
without any sense-contact. Non-existence is not a positive sub- 
Stance, and hence there cannvt be any question here of sense- 
contact. It may be urged that if no sense-contact is required 
in apprehending negation, one could as well apprehend negation 
or non-existence of other places which are far away from him. 
To this the reply is that to apprehend negation it is necessary 
that the place where it exists must be perceived. We know a 
thing and its quality to be different, and yet the quality can only 
be taken in association with the thing and it is so in this case as 
well. We can apprehend non-existence only through the appre- 
hension of its locus. In the case when non-existence is said to 
be apprehended later on it is really no later apprehension of non- 
existence but a memory of non-existence (e.g. of jug) perceived 
before along with the perception of the locus of non-existence 
(e.g. ground). Negation or non-existence (aé/ava) can thus, ac- 
cording to Nyaya, generate its cognition just as any positive 
existence can do. Negation is not mere negativity or mere 
vacuous absence, but is what generates the cognition “is not,” 
as position (64éva) is what generates the cognition “it is.” 

The Buddhists deny the existence of negation. They hold 
that when a negation is apprehended, it is apprehended with 
specific time and space conditions (e.g. this is not here now); 
but in spite of such an apprehension, we could never think 
that negation could thus be associated with them in any 
relation. There is also no relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi (thing negated—e.g. jug in the negation of jug), for 
when there is the pratiyogi there is no negation, and when there 
is the negation there is no pratiyogi. There is not even the 
relation of opposition (virodha), for we couid have acmitted it, if 
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the negation of the jug existed before and opposed the jug, 
for how can the negation of the jug oppose the jug, without 
effecting anything at all? Again, it may be asked whether nega- 
tion is to be regarded as a positive being or becoming or of the 
nature of not becoming or non-being. In the first alternative it 
will be like any other positive existents, and in the second case it 
will be permanent and eternal, and it cannot be related to this or 
that particular negation./There are however many kinds of non- 
perception, e.g. (1) svabhavanupalabdhi (natural non-perception— 
there is no jug because none is perceived), (2) karananupalabdhi 
(non-perception of cause—there is no smoke here since there is 
no fire); (3) vyipakanupalabdhi (non-perception of the species— 
there is no pine here, since there is no tree); (4) karyanupalabdhi 
(non-perception of effects—there are not the causes of smoke here, 
since there is no smoke); (5) svabhavaviruddhopalabdhi (percep- 
tidn of contradictory natures—there is no cold touch here because 
of fire); (6) viruddhakaryopalabdhi (perception of contradictory 
effects—there is no cold touch here because of smoke); (7) virud- 
dhavyaptopalabdhi (opposite concomitance—past is not of neces- 
sity destructible, since it depends on other causes); (8) kadryyavi- 
ruddhopalabdhi (opposition of effects—there is not here the causes 
which can give cold since there is fire); (9) vyapakaviruddhopa- 
labdhi (opposite concomitants—there is no touch of snow here, 
because of fire); (10) karanaviruddhopalabdhi (opposite causes— 
there is no shivering through cold here, since he is near the fire); 
(11) kdranaviruddhakary yopalabdhi (effects of opposite causes— 
this place is not occupied by men of shivering sensations for it 
is full of smoke’). 

There is no doubt that in the above ways we speak of nega- 
tion, but that does not prove that there is any reason for the 
cognition of negation (keturnabhavasamvidah). All that we can 
say is this that there are certain situations which justify the use 
(yogyata) of negative appellations. But this situation or yogyata 
is positive in character. What we all speak of in ordinary usage 
as non-perception is of the nature of perception of some sort. 
Perception of negation thus does not prove the existence of 
negation, but only shows that there are certain positive percep- 
tions which are only interpreted in that way. It is the positive 
perception of the ground where the visible jug is absent that 

1 See Mydyabindu, p. 11, and Nydyamanyari, pp. §3-7- 
€ 
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leads us to speak of having perceived the negation of the jug 
(anupalambhah abhavam vyavaharayat:)', 

The Ny4ya reply against this is that the perception of positive 
existents is as much a fact as the perception of negation, and we 
have no right to say that the former alone is valid. It is said 
that the non-perception of jug on the ground is but the percep- 
tion of the ground without the jug. But is this being without 
the jug identical with the ground or different? If identical then 
it is the same as the ground, and we shall expect to have it even 
when the jug is there. If different then the quarrel is only over 
the name, for whatever you may call it, it is admitted to be a 
distinct category. If some difference is noted between the ground 
with the jug, and the ground without it, then call it “ground, 
without the jugness” or “the negation of jug,” it does not matter 
much, for a distinct category has anyhow been admitted. Nega- 
tion is apprehended by perception as much as any positive 
existent is; the nature of the objects of perception only are dif- 
ferent; just as even in the perception of positive sense-objects 
there are such diversities as colour, taste, etc. The relation of 
negation with space and time with which it appears associated is 
the relation that subsists between the qualified and the quality 
(wtSesya visesana), The relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi is one of opposition, in the sense that where the one is 
the other is not. The VatSesika sitva (1X. i. 6) seems to take abhava 
in a similar way as Kuméarila the Mimamsist does, though the 
commentators have tried to explain it away*. In Vaisesika the 
four kinds of negation are enumerated as (1) pragabhava (the 
negation preceding the production of an object—e.g. of the jug 
before it is made by the potter); (2) dsvamsabhava (the negation 
following the destruction of an object—as of the jug after it is 
destroyed by the stroke of a stick); (3) anyonyabhava (mutual 
negation—e.g. in the cow there is the negation of the horse and 


1 See Nydyabindutikd, pp. 34 ff, and also Mydyamafyari, pp. 48-63. 

2 Prasastapade says that as the production of an effect is the sign of the existence 
of the cause, so the non-production of it is the sign of its non-existence. Sridhara in 
commenting upon it says that the non-preception of a sensible object is the sign (/sga) 
of its non-existence. But evidently he is not satisfied with the view for he says that 
non-existence is alsc directly perceived by the senses (bAdvavad abhévo'pindriyagra- 
Aagayogyak) and that there is an actual sense-contect with non-existence which is the 
collocating cause of the preception of non-existence (abhdvendriyasannskarso'pi abhd- 
sagrakanasimagri), Nydyakandali, pp. 225-30. 
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the negation of the jug existed before and opposed the jug, 
for how can the negation of the jug oppose the jug, without 
effecting anything at all? Again, it may be asked whether nega- 
tion is to be regarded as a positive being or becoming or of the 
nature of not becoming or non-being. In the first alternative it 
will be like any other positive existents, and in the second case it 
will be permanent and eternal, and it cannot be related to this or 
that particular negation./There are however many kinds of non- 
perception, e.g. (1) svabhavanupalabdhi (natural non-perception— 
there is no jug because none is perceived); (2) karananupalabdhi 
(non-perception of cause—there is no smoke here, since there is 
no fire); (3) vyapakanupalabdhi (non-perception of the species— 
there is no pine here, since there is no tree); (4) karyanupalabdhi 
(non-perception of effects—there are not the causes of smoke here, 
since there is no smoke); (5) svabhavaviruddhopalabdhi (percep- 
tidn of contradictory natures—there is no cold touch here because 
of fire); (6) viruddhakaryopalabdhi (perception of contradictory 
effects—there is no cold touch here because of smoke); (7) virud- 
dhavyaptopalabdhi (opposite concomitance—past is not of neces- 
sity destructible, since it depends on other causes); (8) karyyavi- 
ruddhopalabdhi (opposition of effects—there is not here the causes 
which can give cold since there is fire); (9) vyipakaviruddhopa- 
labdhi (opposite concomitants—there is no touch of snow here, 
because of fire); (10) karanaviruddhopalabdhi (opposite causes— 
there is no shivering through cold here, since he is near the fire); 
(11) karanaviruddhakaryyopalabdhi (effects of opposite causes— 
this place is not occupied by men of shivering sensations for it 
is full of smoke’). 

There is no doubt that in the above ways we speak of nega- 
tion, but that does not prove that there is any reason for the 
cognition of negation (Aeturnadbhavasamvidah). All that we can 
say is this that there are certain situations which justify the use 
(yogyata) of negative appellations. But this situation or yogyata 
is positive in character. What we all speak of in ordinary usage 
as non-perception is of the nature of perception of some sort. 
Perception of negation thus does not prove the existence of 
negation, but only shows that there are certain positive percep- 
tions which are only interpreted in that way. It is the positive 
perception of the ground where the visible jug is absent that 

1 See Nydyabindu, p. 11, and Vydyamatjari, pp. 53-7. 
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leads us to speak of having perceived the negation of the jug 
(anupalambhah abhavam vyavaharayatt)', 

The Nydya reply against this is that the perception of positive 
existents is as much a fact as the perception of negation, and we 
have no right to say that the former alone is valid. It is said 
that the non-perception of jug on the ground is but the percep- 
tion of the ground without the jug. But is this being without 
the jug identical with the ground or different? If identical then 
it is the same as the ground, and we shall expect to have it even 
when the jug is there. If different then the quarrel is only over 
the name, for whatever you may call it, it is admitted to be a 
distinct category. If some difference is noted between the ground 
with the jug, and the ground without it, then call it “ground, 
without the jugness” or “the negation of jug,” it does not matter 
much, for a distinct category has anyhow been admitted. Nega- 
tion is apprehended by perception as much as any positive 
existent is; the nature of the objects of perception only are dif- 
ferent; just as even in the perception of positive sense-objects 
there are such diversities as colour, taste, etc. The relation of 
negation with space and time with which it appears associated is 
the relation that subsists between the qualified and the quality 
(visesya vtsesana). The relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi is one of opposition, in tlc sense that where the one is 
the other is not. The Vazsestka sttra (1X. i. 6) seems to take abhava 
in a similar way as Kumarila the Mimamsist does, though the 
commentators have tried to explain it away*. In Vaisesika the 
four kinds of negation are enumerated as (1) pragabhava (the 
negation preceding the production of an object—eg. of the jug 
before it is made by the potter); (2) dkvamsabhava (the negation 
following the destruction of an object—as of the jug after it is 
destroyed by the stroke of a stick); (3) anyonyabhava (mutual 
negation—e.g. in the cow there is the negation of the horse and 


1 See Mydyabindutika, pp. 34 ff., and also Nydyamatijari, pp. 48-63. 

2 Pradastapada says that as the production of an effect is the sign of the existence 
of the cause, so the non-production of it is the sign of its non-existence. Sridhara in 
commenting upon i* says that the non-preception of a sensible object is the sign (Aga) 
of its non-existence But evidently he is not satisfied with the view for he says that 
non-existence is also directly perceived by the senses (JA@vavad abhdve'pindriyagra- 
Aanayogyak) and that there is an actual sense-contect with non-existence which is the 
collocating cause of the preception of non-existence (abhévendriyasannskarso'pt abha- 
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in the horse that of thé cow); (4) atyantabhava (a negation which 
always exists—e.g. even when there is a jug here, its negation in 
other places is not destroyed)*, 


The necessity of the Acquirement of debating devices 
for the seeker of Salvation. 


It is probable that the Nydya philosophy arose in an atmo- 
sphere of continued disputes and debates; as a consequence 
of this we find here many terms related to debates which we do 
not notice in any other system of Indian philosophy. These are 
tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, jati and 
nigrahasthana, 

Tarka means deliberation on an unknown thing to discern 
its real nature; it thus consists of seeking reasons in favour of 
some supposition to the exclusion of other suppositions ; it is not 
inference, but merely an oscillation of the mind to come to a right 
conclusion. When there is doubt (saysaya) about the specific 
nature of anything we have to take to tarka. Nirnaya means the 
conclusion to which we arrive as a result of tarka,. When two 
opposite parties dispute over their respective theses, such as the 
doctrines that there is or is not an atman, in which each of them 
tries to prove his own thesis with reasons, each of the theses is 
called a vada. Jalpa means a dispute in which the disputants 
give wrangling rejoinders in order to defeat their respective op- 
ponents. A jalpa is called a vetandaé when it is only a destructive 
criticism which seeks to refute the opponent's doctrine without 
seeking to establish or formulate any new doctrine. Hetvabhasas 
are those which appear as hetus but are really not so. Nydya 
sitras enumerate five fallacies (Aetvdbhasas) of the middle (hetu): 
savyabhicara (erratic), viruddha (contradictory), prakaranasama 
(tautology), s@¢dkyasama (unproved reason) and kd/atita (inop- 
portune). Savyabhicara is that where the same reason may prove 
opposite conclusions (e.g. sound is eternal because it is intangible 
like the atoms which are eternal, and sound is non-eternal because 
it is intangible like cognitions which are non-eternal); viruddha 
is that where the reason opposes the premiss to be proved (e.g. a 
jug is eternal, because it is produced); prakaranasama is that 

1 The doctrine of negation, its function and value with reference to diverse logical 


problems, have many diverse aspects, and it is impossible to do them justice in a small 
section like this. 
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where the reason repeats the thesis to be proved in another form 
(e.g. sound is non-eternal because it has not the quality of 
eternality) ; sidhyasama is that where the reason itself requires 
to be proved (e.g. shadow is a substance because it has motion, 
but it remains to be proved whether shadows have motion or not) ; 
kalatita is a false analogy where the reason fails because it does not 
tally with the example in point of time. Thus one may argue that 
sound is eternal because it is the result of contact (stick and the 
drum) like colour which is also a result of contact of light and 
the object and is eternal. Here the fallacy lies in this, that colour 
is simultaneous with the contact of light which shows what was 
already there and only manifested by the light, whereas in the 
case of sound it is produced immediately after the contact of the 
stick and drum and is hence a product and hence non-eternal. 
The later Nyadya works divide savyabhicdra into three classes, 
(1) sadhdrana or common (eg. the mountain is fiery because it is 
an object of knowledge, but even a lake which is opposed to fire 
is also an object of knowledge), (2) asadharana or too restricted 
(e.g. sound is eternal because it has the nature of sound ; this 
cannot be a reason for the nature of sound exists only in the 
sound and nowhere else), and (3) anupasamharin or unsubsuming 
(e.g. everything is non-eternal, because they are all objects of 
knowledge ; here the fallacy lies in this, that no instance can be 
found which is not an object of knowledge and an opposite con- 
clusion may also be drawn). The fallacy satpratipaksa is that in 
which there is a contrary reason which may prove the opposite 
conclusion (e.g. sound is eternal because it is audible, sound is 
non-eternal because it is an effect). The fallacy astddha (unreal) 
is of three kinds (1) a@Srayasiddka (the lotus of the sky is fragrant 
because it is like other lotuses; now there cannot be any lotus in 
the sky), (2) svarupasiddha (sound is a quality because it is 
visible ; but sound has no visibility), (3) vyapyatuasiddha is that 
where the concomitance between the middle and the consequence 
is not invariable and inevitable; there is smoke in the hill because 
there is fire; but there may be fire without the smoke as in a red 
hot iron ball, it is only green-wood fire that is invariably associated 
with smoke. The fallacy d@dhita is that which pretends to prove 
a thesis which is against direct experience, e.g. fire is not hot 
because it is a substance. We have already enumerated the 
fallacies counted by Vaisesika. Contrary to Nyaya practice 
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Pragastapada counts the fallacies of the example. Dinnaga also 
counted fallacies of example (e.g. sound is eternal, because it is 
incorporeal, that which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms ; 
but atoms are not incorporeal) and Dharmakirtti counted also the 
fallacies of the paksa (minor) ; but Nydya rightly considers that 
the fallacies of the middle if avoided will completely safeguard 
inference and that these are mere repetitions. Chala means the 
intentional misinterpretation of the opponent’s arguments for the 
purpose of defeating him. Jati consists in the drawing of contra- 
dictory conclusions, the raising of false issues or the like with 
the deliberate intention of defeating an opponent. Nigrahasthana 
means the exposure of the opponent’s argument as involving 
self-contradiction, inconsistency or the like, by which his defeat is 
conclusively proved before the people to the glory of the victorious 
opponent. As to the utility of the description of so many debating 
tricks by which an opponent might be defeated in a metaphysical 
work, the aim of which ought to be to direct the ways that lead to 
emancipation, it is said by Jayanta in his Vyadyamafyjari that these 
had to be resorted to as a protective measure against arrogant 
disputants who often tried to humiliate a teacher before his pupils. 
If the teacher could not silence the opponent, the faith of the 
pupils in him would be shaken and great disorder would follow, 
and it was therefore deemed necessary that he who was plodding 
onward for the attainment of moksa should acquire these devices 
for the protection of his own faith and that of his pupils. A know- 
ledge of these has therefore been enjoined in the Vyaya siitra as 
being necessary for the attainment of salvation’. 


The doctrine of Soul. 


Dhirtta Carvakas denied the existence of soul and regarded 
consciousness and life as products of bodily changes; there were 
other Carvadkas called Sugiksita Carvakas who admitted the 
existence of soul but thought that it was destroyed at death. 
The Buddhists also denied the existence of any permanent self. 
The naiydyikas ascertained all the categories of metaphysics 
mainly by such inference as was corroborated by experience. 
They argued that since consciousness, pleasures, pains, willing, 
etc. could not belong to our body or the senses, there must be 


1 See Mydyamafyari, pp. 586-659, and Zérdskaraksa of Varadarija and Nis- 
kantaka of Mallinatha, pp. 18s ff. 
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some entity to which they belonged; the existence of the self 
is not proved according to Nyaya merely by the notion of our 
self-consciousness, as in the case of Mimamsa, for Nyaya holds 
that we cannot depend upon such a perception, for it may 
be erroneous. It often happens that I say that I am white or 
I am black, but it is evident that such a perception cannot 
be relied upon, for the self cannot have any colour. So we 
cannot safely depend on our self-consciousness as upon the 
inference that the self has to be admitted as that entity to 
which consciousness, emotion, etc. adhere when they are pro- 
duced as a result of collocations. Never has the production of 
atman been experienced, nor has it been found to suffer any 
destruction like the body, so the soul must be eternal. It is not 
located in any part of the body, but is all-pervading, i.e. exists at 
the same time in all places (vibhu), and does not travel with 
the body but exists everywhere at the same time. But though 
atman is thus disconnected from the body, yet its actions are 
seen in the body because it is with the help of the collocation 
of bodily limbs, etc. that action in the self can be manifested 
or produced. It is unconscious in itself and acquires conscious- 
ness as a result of suitable collocations?. 

Even at birth children show signs of pleasure by their different 
facial features, and this could not be due to anything else than 
the memory of the past experiences in past lives of pleasures and 
pains. Moreover the inequalities in the distribution of pleasures 
and pains and of successes and failures prove that these must be 
due to the different kinds of good and bad action that men per- 
formed in their past lives. Since the inequality of the world 
must have some reasons behind it, it is better to admit karma as 
the determining factor than to leave it to irresponsible chance. 


Isvara and Salvation. 


Nyaya seeks to establish the existence of Igvara on the 
basis of inference. We know that the Jains, the Samkhya and 
the Buddhists did not believe in the existence of Iévara and 
offered many antitheistic arguments. Nyaya wanted to refute 
these and prove the existence of Isvara by an inference of the 
samanyato-drsta type. 

1 JAdnasamaviyambandhanamevdimanascetayitrtvam, &c. See Nydyamahzjari, 
PP: 432 ff. 
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The Jains and other atheists held that though things in the 
world have production and decay, the world as a whole was never 
produced, and it was never therefore an effect. In contrast to 
this view the Nydya holds that the world as a whole is also an 
effect like any other effect. Many geological changes and land- 
slips occur, and from these destructive operations proceeding in 
nature it may be assumed that this world is not eternal but a 
result of production. But even if this is not admitted by the 
atheists they can in no way deny the arrangement and order of 
the universe. But they would argue that there was certainly a 
difference between the order and arrangement of human produc- 
tions (e.g. a jug) and the order and arrangement of the universe; 
and therefore from the order and arrangement (sannivesa-viststata) 
of the universe it could not be argued that the universe was 
produced by a creator; for, it is from the sort of order and 
arrangement that is found in human productions that a creator 
or producer could be inferred. To this, Nyaya answers that the 
concomitance is to be taken between the “order and arrangement” 
in a general sense and “the existence of a creator” and not with 
specific cases of “order and arrangement,” for each specific case 
may have some such peculiarity in which it differs from similar 
other specific cases ; thus the fire in the kitchen is not the same 
kind of fire as we find in a forest fire, but yet we are to disregard 
the specific individual peculiarities of fire in each case and con- 
sider the concomitance of fire in general with smoke in general. 
So here, we have to consider the concomitance of “order and 
arrangement” in general with “the existence of a creator,” and 
thus though the order and arrangement of the world may be 
different from the order and arrangement of things produced by 
man, yet an inference from it for the existence of a creator would — 
not be inadmissible. The objection that even now we see many 
effects (e.g. trees) which are daily shooting forth from the ground 
without any creator being found to produce them, does not hold, 
for it can never be proved that the plants are not actually created 
by a creator. The inference therefore stands that the world has 
a creator, since it is an effect and has order and arrangement in 
its construction. Everything that is an effect and has an order 
and arrangement has a creator, like the jug. The world is an 
effect and has order and arrangement and has therefore a creator. 
Just as the potter knows all the purposes of the jug that he makes, 
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so Ivara knows all the purposes of this wide universe and is thus 
omniscient. He knows all things always and therefore does not 
require memory; all things are perceived by him directly without 
any intervention of any internal sense such as manas, etc. He is 
always happy. His will is eternal, and in accordance with the 
karma of men the same will produces dissolution, creates, or 
protects the world, in the order by which each man reaps the 
results of his own deeds. As our self which is in itself bodiless 
can by its will produce changes in our body and through it in 
the external world, so Igvara also can by his will create the 
universe though he has no body. Some, however, say that if any 
association of body with Isvara is indispensable for our con- 
ception of him, the atoms may as well be regarded as his body, 
so that just as by the will of our self changes and movement of 
our body take place, so also by his will changes and movements 
are produced in the atoms}. 

The naiyayikas in common with most other systems of Indian 
philosophy believed that the world was full of sorrow and that 
the small bits of pleasure only served to intensify the force of 
sorrow. Toa wise person therefore everything is sorrow (sarvam 
duhkham vivekinah) ; the wise therefore is never attached to the 
so-called pleasures of life which only lead us to further sorrows. 

The bondage of the world is due to false knowledge (mithya- 
Jaana) which consists in thinking as my own self that which 
is not my self, namely body, senses, manas, feelings and know- 
ledge; when once the true knowledge of the six padairthas and 
as Nyaya says, of the proofs ( pramdna), the objects of knowledge 
(prameya), and of the other logical categories of inference is 
attained, false knowledge is destroyed. False knowledge can 
be removed by constant thinking of its opposite (pratipaksa- 
bhavand), namely the true estimates of things. Thus when any 
pleasure attracts us, we are to think that this is in reality but 
pain, and thus the right knowledge about it will dawn and it 
will never attract us again. Thus it is that with the destruction 
of false knowledge our attachment or antipathy to things and 
ignorance about them (collectively called dosa, cf. the klesa of 
Patafijali) are also destroyed. 

With the destruction of attachment actions ( gravrttz) for the 


1 See Nydyamarijari, pp. 190-204, /fvardnumdna of Raghunatha Siromani and 
Udayana’s Kusumanyali. 
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fulfilment of desires cease and with it rebirth ceases and with 
it sorrow ceases. Without false knowledge and attachment, 
actions cannot produce the bondage of karma that leads to the 
production of body and its experiences. With the cessation of 
sorrow there is emancipation in which the self is d:vested of all 
its qualities (consciousness, feeling, willing, etc.) and remains 
in its own inert state. The state of mukti according to Nyaya- 
Vaisesika is neither a state of pure knowledge nor of bliss but a 
state of perfect qualitilessness, in which the self remains in itself in 
its own purity. It is the negative state of absolute painlessness 
in mukti that is sometimes spoken of as being a state of absolute 
happiness (@nanda), though really speaking the state of mukti 
can never be a state of happiness, It is a passive state of self in 
its original and natural purity unassociated with pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, willing, etc.. 


1 Nydyamafjari, pp. 499-533- 


CHAPTER IX 
MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY? 


A Comparative Review. 


THE Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy looked at experience from 
a purely common sense point of view and did not work with any 
such monistic tendency that the ultimate conceptions of our 
common sense experience should be considered as coming out of 
an original universal (e.g. prakrti of the Sdmkhya). Space, time, 
the four elements, soul, etc. convey the impression that they are sub- 
stantive entities or substances. What is perceived of the material 
things as qualities such as colour, taste, etc. is regarded as so many 
entities which have distinct and separate existence but which 
manifest themselves in connection with the substances. So also 
karma or action is supposed to be a separate entity, and even 
the class notions are perceived as separate entities inhering in 
substances. Knowledge (j#éna) which illuminates all things is 
regarded only as a quality belonging to soul, just as there are 
other qualities of material objects. Causation is viewed merely 
as the collocation of conditions. The genesis of knowledge is 
also viewed as similar in nature to the production of any other 
physical event. Thus just as by the collocation of certain physical 
circumstances a jug and its qualities are produced, so by the 
combination and respective contacts of the soul, mind, sense, and 
the objects of sense, knowledge (j#ana) is produced. Soul with 
Nydaya is an inert unconscious entity in which knowledge, etc. 
inhere. The relation between a substance and its quality, action, 
class notion, etc. has also to be admitted as a separate entity, as 
without it the different entities being without any principle of 
relation would naturally fail to give us a philosophic construction. 

Samkhya had conceived of a principle which consisted of an 
infinite number of reals of three different types, which by their 
combination were conceived to be able to produce all substances, 
qualities, actions, etc. No difference was acknowledged to exist 
between substances, qualities and actions, and it was conceived 

1 On the meaning of the word Mimamsi see Chapter :v. 
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that these were but so many aspects of a combination of the three 
types of reals in different proportions. The reals contained within 
them the rudiments of all developments of matter, knowledge, 
willing, feelings, etc. As combinations of reals changed incessantly 
and new phenomena of matter and mind were manifested, collo- 
cations did not bring about any new thing but brought about a 
phenomenon which was already there in its causes in another 
form. What we call knowledge or thought ordinarily, is with them 
merely a form of subtle illuminating matter-stuff. Samkhya holds 
however that there is a transcendent entity as pure conscious- 
ness and that by some kind of transcendent reflection or contact 
this pure consciousness transforms the bare translucent thought- 
matter into conscious thought or experience of a person. 

But this hypothesis of a pure self, as essentially distinct and 
separate from knowledge as ordinarily understood, can hardly 
be demonstrated in our common sense experience; and this has 
been pointed out by the Nyaya school in a very strong and 
emphatic manner. Even Samkhya did not try to prove that the 
existence of its transcendent purusa could be demonstrated in 
experience, and it had to attempt to support its hypothesis of the 
existence of a transcendent self on the ground of the need of 
a permanent entity as a fixed object, to which the passing states 
of knowledge could cling, and on grounds of moral struggle 
towards virtue and emancipation. Samkhya had first supposed 
knowledge to be merely a combination of changing reals, and 
then had as a matter of necessity to admit a fixed principle as 
purusa (pure transcendent consciousness). The self is thus here 
in some sense an object of inference to fill up the gap left by 
the inadequate analysis of consciousness (6udd@hz) as being non- 
intelligent and incessantly changing. 

Nyaya fared no better, for it also had to demonstrate self 
on the ground that since knowledge existed it was a quality, 
and therefore must inhere in some substance. This hypothesis 
is again based upon another uncritical assumption that substances 
and attributes were entirely separate, and that it was the nature 
of the latter to inhere in the former, and also that knowledge was 
a quality requiring (similarly with other attributes) a substance 
in which to inhere. None of them could take their stand upon 
the self-conscious nature of our ordinary thought and draw their 
conclusions on the strength of the direct evidence of this self- 
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conscious thought. Of course it is true that Simkhya had ap- 
proached nearer to this view than Nyaya, but it had separated 
the content of knowledge and its essence so irrevocably that it 
threatened to break the integrity of thought in a manner quite 
unwarranted by common sense experience, which does not seem 
to reveal this dual element in thought. Anyhow the unification 
of the content of thought and its essence had to be made, and this 
could not be done except by what may be regarded as a make- 
shift—a transcendent illusion running on from beginningless 
time. These difficulties occurred because Samkhya soared to a 
region which was not directly illuminated by the light of common 
sense experience, The Nyaya position is of course much worse 
as a metaphysical solution, for it did not indeed try to solve any- 
thing, but only gave us a schedule of inferentia] results which could 
not be tested by experience, and which were based ultimately on 
a one-sided and uncritical assumption. It is an uncritical common 
sense experience that substances are different from qualities and 
actions, and that the latter inhere in the former. To base the 
whole of metaphysics on such a tender and fragile experience is, 
to say the least, building on a weak foundation. It was necessary 
that the importance of the self-revealing thought must be brought 
to the forefront, its evidence should be collected and trusted, and 
an account of experience should be given according to its verdict. 
No construction of metaphysics can ever satisfy us which ignores 
the direct immediate convictions of self-conscious thought. It is 
a relief to find that a movement of philosophy in this direction 
is ushered in by the Mimamsa system. The Mimamsa sitras 
were written by Jaimini and the commentary (6/asya) on it was 
written by Sabara. But the systematic elaboration of it was made 
by Kumirila, who preceded the great Sankardcarya, and a disciple 
of Kumirila, Prabhakara. 


The Mimamaa Literature. 


It is difficult to say how the sacrificial system of worship grew 
in India in the Brahmanas. This system once set up gradually 
began to develop into a net-work of elaborate rituals, the details 
of which were probably taken note of by the priests. As some 
generations passed and the sacrifices spread over larger tracts of 
India and grew up into more and more elaborate details, the old 
rules and regulations began to be collected probably as tradition 

D. 24 
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had it, and this it seems gave rise to the smrti literature. Dis- 
cussions and doubts became more common about the many 
intricacies of the sacrificial rituals, and regular rational enquiries 
into them were begun in different circles by different scholars and 
priests. These represent the beginnings of Mimamsa (lit. at- 
tempts at rational enquiry), and it is probable that there were 
different schools of this thought. That Jaimini’s Wimamsa siitras 
(which are with us the foundations of Mimamsa)are only a compre- 
hensive and systematic compilation of one school is evident from 
the references he gives to the views in different matters of other 
preceding writers who dealt with the subject These works are not 
available now, and we cannot say how much of what Jaimini has 
written is his original work and how much of it borrowed. But it 
may be said with some degree of confidence that it was deemed so 
masterly a work at least of one school that it has survived all other 
attempts that were made before him. Jaimini’s Wimamsa sutras 
were probably wiitten about 200 BL. and are now the grauad work 
of the Mimamsa system. Commentaries were written on it by 
various persons such as Bhartrmitra (alluded to in Vyayaratnakara 
verse to of § lokavarttika), Bhavadasa (Pratiynasiitra 63), Hariand 
Upavarsa (mentioned in Sastradipika). It is probable that at least 
some of these preceded Sabara, the writer of the famous com- 
mentary known as the Sabara-bhasya. It is difficult to say any- 
thing about the time in which he flourished. Dr Ganganatha 
Jha would have him about 57 B.c. on the evidence of a current 
verse which speaks of King Vikramaditya as being the son 
of Sabarasvamin by a Ksattriya wife. This bhasya of Sabara 
is the basis of the later Mimams4 works. It was commented 
upon by an unknown person alluded to as Varttikakara by 
Prabhakara and merely referred to as “ yathahuh” (as they say) 
by Kumarila. Dr Ganganatha Jha says that Prabhakara’s com- 
mentary Brhati on the Sabara-bhasya was based upon the work 
of this Varttikakara. This Bratt of Prabhakara had another 
commentary on it—Rjuvimdla by Salikanatha Miéra, who also 
wrote a compendium on the Prabhakara interpretation of Mi- 
mamsa called Prakaranapancika. Tradition says that Prab- 
hakara (often referred to as Nibandhakara), whose views are 
often alluded to as “gurumata,” was a pupil of Kumarila. Ku- 
marila Bhatta, who is traditionally believed to be the senior con- 
temporary of Sankara (788 A.D.), wrote his celebrated independent 
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exposition of Sabara’s bhasya in three parts known as Svoka- 
varttika (dealing only with the philosophical portion of Sabara’s 
work as contained in the first chapter of the first book known as 
Tarkapada), Tantravarttika (dealing with the remaining three 
chapters of the first book, the second and the third book) and 
Tuptika (containing brief notes on the remaining nine books)*. 
Kumarila is referred to by his later followers as Bhatta, Bhatta- 
pada, and Varttikakadra. The next great Mimamsa scholar and 
follower of Kuméarila was Mandana Miéra, the author of Vidhr- 
wiveka, Mimamsanukramani and the commentator of Zantra- 
varttika,who became later on converted by Sankara to Vedantism. 
Parthasdrathi Migra (about nifth century a.D.) wrote his Séstradi- 
pika, Tantraratna, and Nyéayaratnamala following the footprints 
of Kumarila. Amongst the numerous other followers of Kum§rila, 
¢he names of Sucarita Misra the author of Xastka and Somesvara 
the author of Mydyasudha deserve special notice. Ramakrsna 
Bhatta wrote an excellent commentary on the 7arkapada of Sas- 
tradipika called the Yuktisnehapiirani-siddhanta-candrika and 
Somanatha wrote his Mayakhamalika on the remaining chapters 
of Sastradipikad. Other important current Mimamsa4 works which 
deserve notice are such as Vydyamalavistara of Madhava, Sudo- 
ahint, Mimamsabalaprakasa of Sankara Bhatta, Nyayakantka of 
Vacaspati Misra, Mimamsdaparibhasa by Krsnayajvan, Mimamysa- 
nyayaprakasa by Anantadeva, Gaga Bhatta’s Bhattacintamant:, 
etc. Most of the books mentioned here have been consulted in the 
writing of this chapter. The importance of the Mimamsa litera- 
ture for a Hindu is indeed great. For not only are all Vedic duties 
to be performed according to its maxims, but even the smrti 
literatures which regulate the daily duties, ceremonials and rituals 
of Hindus even at the present day are all guided and explained 
by them. The legal side of the smrtis consisting of inheritance, 
proprietory rights, adoption, etc. which guide Hindu civil life even 
under the British administration is explained according to the 
Mimamsa maxims. Its relations to the Vedanta philosophy will 
be briefly indicated in the next chapter. Its relations with Nyaya- 
Vaisesika have also been pointed out in various places of this 
chapter. The views of the two schools of Mimamsa as propounded 
by Prabhakara and Kumirila on all the important topics have 

1 Mahimahopidhyaya Haraprasdda Sastri says, in his introduction to Six Buddhist 
Nydya Tracts, that “ Kumarila preceded Sahkara by two generations.” 
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also been pointed out. Prabhakara’s views however could not 
win many followers in later times, but while living it is said that 
he was regarded by Kumarila as a very strong rival’. Hardly 
any new contribution has been made to the Mimamsa philosophy 
after Kumarila and Prabhakara. The Mimamsé sitras deal mostly 
with the principles of the interpretation of the Vedic texts in 
connection with sacrifices, and very little of philosophy can be 
gleaned out of them. Sabara’s contributions are also slight and 
vague. Varttikakara’s views also can only be gathered from the 
references to them by Kumiarila and Prabhakara. What we know 
of Mimdmsa philosophy consists of their views and theirs alone. 
It did not develop any further after them. Works written on the 
subject in later times were but of a purely expository nature. I do 
not know of any work on Mimamsa written in English except 
the excellent one by Dr Ganganatha Jha on the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa to which I have frequently referred. 


The Paratah-pramanya doctrine of Nyaya and the 
Svatah-praémanya doctrine of Mimamsa. 


The doctrine of the self-validity of knowledge (svatah- 
pramdnya) forms the cornerstone on which the whole structure 
of the Mimamsa philosophy is based. Validity means the certi- 
tude of truth. The Mimdmsa philosophy asserts that all know- 
ledge excepting the action of remembering (smrtz) or memory is 
valid in itself, for it itself certifies its own truth, and neither 
depends on any other extraneous condition nor on any other 
knowledge for its validity. But Nyaya holds that this self- 
validity of knowledge is a question which requires an explanation. 
It is true that under certain conditions a piece of knowledge 
is produced in us, but what is meant by saying that this 
knowledge is a proof of its own truth? When we perceive 
anything as blue, it is the direct result of visual contact, and this 
visual contact cannot certify that the knowledge generated is 
true, as the visual contact is not in any touch with the knowledge 


1 There is a story that Kumarila, not being able to convert Prabhakara, his own 
pupil, to his views, attempted a trick and pretended that he was dead. His disciples 
then asked Prabhakara whether his burial rites should be performed according to 
Kumirila’s views or Prabhakara’s. Prabhikara said that his own views were erroneous, 
but these were held by him only to rouse up Kumirila’s pointed attacks, whereas 
Kumirila’s views were the right ones. Kumirila then rose up and said that Prabhakara 
was defeated, but the latter said he was not defeated so long as he was alive. But 
this has of course no historic value. 
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it has conditioned. Moreover, knowledge is a mental affair and 
how can it certify the objective truth of its representation? In 
other words, how can my perception “a blue thing” guarantee 
that what is subjectively perceived as blue is really so objectively 
as well? After my perception of anything as blue we do not 
have any such perception that what I have perceived as blue 
is really so, So this so-called self-validity of knowledge cannot 
be testified or justified by any perception. We can only be cer- 
tain that knowledge has been produced by the perceptual act, but 
there is nothing in this knowledge or its revelation of its object 
from which we can infer that the perception is also objectively 
valid or true. If the production of any knowledge should certify 
its validity then there would be no invalidity, no illusory know- 
ledge, and following our perception of even a mirage we should 
never come to grief. But we are disappointed often in our per- 
ceptions, and this proves that when we practically follow the 
directions of our perception we are undecided as to its validity, 
which can only be ascertained by the correspondence of the per- 
ception with what we find later on in practical experience. Again, 
every piece of knowledge is the result of certain causal colloca- 
tions, and as such depends upon them for its production, and 
hence cannot be said to rise without depending on anything else. 
It is meaningless to speak of the validity of knowledge, for 
validity always refers to objective realization of our desires and 
attempts proceeding in accordance with our knowledge.) People 
only declare their knowledge invalid when proceeding practically 
in accordance with it they are disappointed. The perception of 
a mirage is called invalid when proceeding in accordance with 
our perception we do not find anything that can serve the pur- 
poses of water (e.g. drinking, bathing). The validity or truth of 
knowledge is thus the attainment by practical experience of the 
object and the fulfilment of all our purposes from it (arthakriya- 
Jjhana or phalajfiana) just as perception or knowledge repre- 
sented them to the perceiver. There is thus no self-validity of 
knowledge (svatah-praémanya), but validity is ascertainea by 
Samvada or agreement with the objective facts of experience’. 

It is easy to see that uhis Nyaya objection is based on the 
supposition that knowledge is generated by certain objective | 
collocations of conditions, and that knowledge so produced can 

1 See Nydyamafyari, pp. 160-173. 
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only be tested by its agreement with objective facts. But this 
theory of knowledge is merely an hypothesis; for it can never be 
experienced that knowledge is the product of eny collocations ; 
we have a perception and immediately we become aware of cer- 
tain objective things; knowledge reveals to us the facts of the 
objective world and this is experienced by us always. But that 
the objective world generates knowledge in us is only an hypothesis 
which can hardly bedemonstrated by experience. It is the supreme 
prerogative of knowledge that it reveals all other things. It isnota 
phenomenon like any other phenomenon of the world. When we 
say that knowledge has been produced in us by the external 
collocations, we just take a perverse point of view which is’ un- 
warranted by experience; knowledge only photographs the 
objective phenomena for us; but there is nothing to show that 
knowledge has been generated by these phenomena. This is 
only a theory which applies the ordinary conceptions of causation 
to knowledge and this is evidently unwarrantable. Knowledge is 
not like any other phenomena for it stands above them and 
interprets or illumines them all. There can be no validity in 
things, for truth applies to knowledge and knowledge alone. What 
we call agreement with facts by practical experience is but the 
agreement of previous knowledge with later knowledge; Mor ob- 
jective facts never come to us directly, they are always taken 
on the evidence of knowledge, and they have no other certainty 
than what is bestowed on them by knowledge. There arise in- 
deed different kinds of knowledge revealing different things, but 
these latter do not on that account generate the former, for this 
is never experienced; we are never aware of any objective fact 
before it is revealed by knowledge. Why knowledge makes 
different kinds of revelations is indeed more than we can say, for 
experience only shows that knowledge reveals objective facts and 
not why it does so. The rise of knowledge is never perceived by 
us to be dependent on any objective fact, for all objective facts 
are dependent on it for its revelation or illumination. This is 
what is said to be the self-validity (svatak-pramanya) of know- 
ledge in its production (tpatiz). As soon as knowledge is pro- 
duced, objects are revealed to us; there is no intermediate link 
between the rise of knowledge and the revelation of objects on 
which knowledge depends for producing its action of revealing 
or illuminating them. Thus knowledge is not only independent 
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of anything else in its own rise but in its own action as well 
(svakaryakarane svatah pramanyam jAanasya), Whenever there 
is any knowledge it carries with it the impression that it is 
certain and valid, and we are naturally thus prompted to work 
(pravrtt?) according to its direction. There is no indecision in 
our mind at the time of the rise of knowledge as to the correct- 
ness of knowledge; but just as knowledge rises, it carries with 
it the certainty of its revelation, presence, or action. But in cases 
of illusory perception other perceptions or cognitions dawn which 
carry with them the notion that our original knowledge was not 
valid. Thus though the invalidity of any knowledge may appear 
to us by later experience, and in accordance with which we 
reject our former knowledge, yet when the knowledge first revealed 
itself to us it carried with it the conviction of certainty which 
goaded us on to work according to its indication. Whenever a man 
works according to his knowledge, he does so with the conviction 
that his knowledge is valid,and not in a passive or uncertaintemper 
of mind. This is what Mimamsa means when it says that the 
validity of knowledge appears immediately with its rise, though 
its invalidity may be derived from later experience or some other 
data (jRanasya pramanyam svatah apramanyam paratah). Know- 
ledge attained is proved invalid when later on a contradictory 
experience (4adhakajfana) comes in or when our organs etc. are 
known to be faulty and defective (Aavanadosajtana). \t is from 
these that knowledge appearing as valid is invalidated; when 
we take all necessary care to look for these and yet find them 
not, we must think that they do not exist. Thus the validity of 
knowledge certified at the moment of its production need not 
be doubted unnecessarily when even after enquiry we do not find 
any defect in sense or any contradiction in later experience. All 
knowledge except memory is thus regarded as valid independently 
by itself as a general rule, unless it is invalidated later on. Memory 
is excluded because the phenomenon of memory depends upon 
a previous experience, and its existing latent impressions, and 
cannot thus be regarded as arising independently by itself. 


The place of sense organs in perception. 
We have just said that knowledge arises by itself and that it 
could not have been generated by sense-contact. If this be so, 
the diversity of perceptions is however left unexplained. But in 
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face of the Nydya philosophy explaining all perceptions on the 
ground of diverse sense-contact the Mimamsa probably could not 
afford to remain silent on such an important point. It therefore 
accepted the Nyaya view of sense-contact as a condition of know- 
ledge with slight modifications, and yet held their doctrine of 
svatah-pramanya. It does not appear to have been conscious of 
a conflict between these two different principles of the production 
of knowledge. Evidently the point of view from which it looked 
at it was that the fact that there were the senses and contacts 
of them with the objects, or such special capacities in them by 
virtue of which the things could be perceived, was with us a 
matter of inference. Their actions in producing the knowledge 
are never experienced at the time of the rise of knowledge, but 
when the knowledge arises we argue that such and such senses 
must have acted. The only case where knowledge is found to 
be dependent on anything else seems to be the case where one 
knowledge is found to depend on a previous experience or know- 
ledge as in the case of memory. In other cases the dependence 
of the rise of knowledge on anything else cannot be felt, for the 
physical collocations conditioning knowledge are not felt to be 
operating before the rise of knowledge, and these are only in- 
ferred later on in accordance with the nature and characteristic 
of knowledge. We always have our first start in knowledge 
which is directly experienced from which we may proceed later 
on to the operation and nature of objective facts in relation to it. 
Thus it is that though contact of the senses with the objects 
may later on be imagined to be the conditioning factor, yet the 
rise of knowledge as well as our notion of its validity strikes us 
as original, underived, immediate, and first-hand. 

Prabhakara gives us a sketch as to how the existence of 
the senses may be inferred. Thus our cognitions of objects are 
phenomena which are not all the same, and do not happen always 
in the same manner, for these vary differently at different moments; 
the cognitions of course take place in the soul which may thus 
be regarded as the material cause (samavaytharana); but there 
must be some such movements or other specific associations 
(asamavaytkadrana) which render the production of this or 
that specific cognition possible. The immaterial causes subsist 
either in the cause of the material cause (e.g. in the case of the 
colouring of a white piece of cloth, the colour of the yarns which 
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is the cause of the colour in the cloth subsists in the yarns which 
form the material cause of the cloth) or in the material cause it- 
self (e.g. in the case of a new form of smell being produced in a 
substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the immaterial 
cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself which is put 
in the fire and in which the smell is produced). The soul is 
eternal and has no other cause, and it has to be assumed that 
the immaterial cause required for the rise of a cognition must 
inhere in the soul, and hence must be a quality. Fhen again 
accepting the Nyaya conclusions we know that the rise of qualities 
in an eternal thing can only take place by contact with some 
other substances. Now cognition being a quality which the soul 
acquires would naturally require the contact of such substances. 
Since there is nothing to show that such substances inhere in 
other substances they are also to be taken as eternal. There are 
three eternal substances, time, space, and atoms. But time and 
space being all-pervasive the soul is always in contact with them. 
Contact with these therefore cannot explain the occasional rise 
of different cognitions, This contact must then be of some kind 
of atom which resides in the body ensouled by the cognizing soul. 
This atom may be called manas (mind). This manas alone by 
itself brings about cognitions, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, etc. The manas however by itself is found to be devoid 
of any such qualities as colour, smell, etc, and as such cannot 
lead the soul to experience or cognize these qualities; hence 
it stands in need of such other organs as may be characterized 
by these qualities; for the cognition of colour, the mind will 
need the aid of an organ of which colour is the characteristic 
quality; for the cognition of smell, an organ having the odorous 
characteristic and so on with touch, taste, vision. Now we know 
that the organ which has colour for its distinctive feature must 
be one composed of tejas or light, as colour is a feature of light, 
and this proves the existence of the organ, the eye-—for the cogni- 
tion of colour; in a similar manner the existence of the earthly 
organ (organ of smell), the aqueous organ (organ of taste), the 
akasic organ (organ of sound) and the airy organ (organ of 
touch) may be demonstrated. But without manas none of these 
organs is found to be effective. Four necessary contacts have 
to be admitted, (1) of the sense organs with the object, (2) of the 
sense organs with the qualities of the object, (3) of the manas 
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with the sense organs, and (4) of the manas With the soul, The 
objects of perception are of three kinds,(1) substahces, (2) qualities, 
(3) jati or class. The material substances are taftigible objects of 
earth, fire, water, air in large dimensions (for in their fine atomic 
states they cannot be perceived). The qualities are colour, taste, 
smell, touch, number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort}. 

It may not be out of place here to mention in conclusion that 
Kumirila Bhatta was rather undecided as to the nature of the 
senses or of their contact with the objects. Thus he says that 
the senses may be conceived either as certain functions or 
activities, or as entities having the capacity of revealing things 
without coming into actual contact with them, or that they might 
be entities which actually come in contact with their objects’, and 
he prefers this last view as being more satisfactory. 


Indeterminate and determinate perception. 


There are two kinds of perception in two stages, the first 
stage is called 2irvikalpa (indeterminate) and the second savikalpa 
(determinate). The nirvikalpa perception of a thing is its per- 
ception at the first moment of the association of the senses and 
their objects. Thus Kumarila says that the cognition that appears 
first is a mere d/ocana or simple perception, called non-determinate 
pertaining to the object itself pure and simple, and resembling 
the cognitions that the new-born infant has of things around 
himself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia is 
presented to consciousness; all that is present there is the 
individual wherein these two subsist. This view of indeterminate 
perception may seem in some sense to resemble the Buddhist 
view which defines it as being merely the specific individuality 
(svalaksana) and regards it as being the only valid element in 
perception, whereas all the rest are conceived as being imaginary 

1 See Prakaranapaftcikd, pp. 52 etc., and Dx Ganganatha Jhi’s Prabhdkaromi- 
mamsa, Pp- 35 ete. 

4 Slokavarttika, see Pratyaksasiitra, 40 etc., and Nydyaratndkara on it. It may be 
noted in this connection that Simkhya-Yoga did not think like Nyaya that the senses 
actually went out to meet the objects (grapyakéritva) but held that there was a special 
kind of functioning (v7¢/#) by virtue of which the senses could grasp even such distant 
objects as the sun and the stars. It is the functioning of the sense that reached the 


objects, The nature of this vrtti is not further clearly explained and Parthasirathi objects 
to it as being almost a different category (tattetetara). 
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impositions. Byt.both Kumarila and Prabhakara think that both 
the genus and the-differentia are perceived in the indeterminate 
stage, but these’ @o not manifest themselves to us only because 
we do not remember the other things in relation to which, or in 
contrast to which, the percept has to show its character as genus or 
differentia; a thing can be cognized as an “individual” only in 
comparison with other things from which it differs in certain well- 
defined characters; and it can be apprehended as belonging to a 
class only when it is found to possess certain characteristic features 
in common with some other things; so we see that as other things 
are not presented to consciousness through memory, the percept 
at the indeterminate stage cannot be fully apprehended as an 
individual belonging to a class, though the data constituting the 
characteristic of the thing as a genus and its differentia are per- 
ceived at the indeterminate stage’. So long as other things are not 
remembered these data cannot manifest themselves properly, and 
hence the perception of the thing remains indeterminate at the first 
stage of perception. At the second stage the self by its past im- 
pressions brings the present perception in relation to past ones 
and realizes its character as involving universal and particular. It 
is thus apparent that the difference between the indeterminate 
and the determinate perception is this, that in the latter case 
memory of other things creeps in, but this association of memory 
in the determinate perception refers to those other objects of 
memory and not to the percept. It is also held that though the 
determinate perception is based upon the indeterminate one, yet 
since the former also apprehends certain such factors as did not 
enter into the indeterminate perception, it is to be regarded as 
a valid cognition. Kumiarila also agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding both the indeterminate and the determinate perception 
valid’. 


Some Ontological Problems connected with the 
Doctrine of Perception. 


The perception of the class (ja##) of a percept in relation to 
other things may thus be regarded in the main as a difference 
between determinate and indeterminate perceptions. The pro- 
blems of jati anc avayavavayavi (part and whole notion) were 


? Compare this with the Vaidesika view as interpreted by Sridharn, 
3 See Prakaranapatciha and Sastradipiha. 
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the subjects of hot dispute in Indian philosophy. Before enter- 
ing into discussion about jati, Prabhakara first introduced the 
problem of avayava (part) and avayavi (whole). He argues as 
an exponent of svatah-pramanyavada that the proof of the true 
existence of anything must ultimately rest on our own con- 
sciousness, and what is distinctly recognized in consciousness 
must be admitted to have its existence established. Following 
this canon Prabhakara says that gross objects as a whole exist, 
since they are so perceived. The subtle atoms are the material 
cause and their connection (samyoga) is the immaterial cause 
(asamavaytkarana), and it is the latter which renders the whole 
altogether different from the parts of which it is composed ; and 
it is not necessary that all the parts should be perceived before the 
whole is perceived. Kumirila holds that it is due to the point of 
view from which we look at a thing that we call it a separate 
whole or only a conglomeration of parts. In reality they are iden- 
tical, but when we lay stress on the notion of parts, the thing 
appears to be a conglomeration of them, and when we look at it 
from the point of view of the unity appearing as a whole, the thing 
appears to be a whole of which there are parts (see Siokavérttika, 
Vanavada)'. 

Jati, though incorporating the idea of having many units within 
one, is different from the conception of whole in this, that it resides 
in its entirety in each individual constituting that jati (vydsajya- 


1 According 1o Samkhya-Yoga a thing is regarded as the unity of the universal and 
the particular (sddnyavifesasamuddyo dravyam, Vydsabhdsya, 111. 44); for there is no 
other separate entity which is different from them both in which they would inhere 
as Nyaya holds. Conglomerations can be of two kinds, namely those in which the parts 
exist at a distance from one another (e.g. a forest), and those in which they exist close to- 
gether (strantard hi tadavayevah), and it is this latter combination (aywtasiddhdvayava) 
which is called a dravya, but here also there is no separate whole distinct from the parts ; 
it is the parts connected in a particular way and having no perceptible space between 
them that is called a thing or a whole. The Buddhists as Panditisoka has shown did 
not believe in any whole (avayavi); it is the atoms which in connection with one 
another appeared as a whole occupying space (faramdnava eva hi pararupadeSapart- 
Adrenotpanndh parasparasahité avabkdsaménd defarstdnavanto bhavanti). The whole 
is thus a mere appearance and nota reality (see Avayavinirakarana, Six Buddhist Nydya 
Tracts). Nyaya however held that the atoms were partless (s#ravayava) and hence it 
would be wrong to say that when we see an object we see the atoms. The existence 
of a whole as different from the parts which belong to it is directly experienced and 
there is no valid reason against it : 

“ adustakaranodbhitamandvirbhatabidhakam 
asandigdafica vishanam katham mithyeti kathyate.” 
Nydyamarijari, pp. §50 ff. 
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urtit), but the establishment of the existence of wholes refutes the 
argument that jati should be denied, because it involves the concep- 
tion of a whole (class) consisting of many parts (individuals). The 
class character or jati exists because it is distinctly perceived by 
us in the individuals included in any particular class. It is eternal 
in the sense that it continues to exist in other individuals, even 
when one of the individuals ceases to exist. When a new in- 
dividual of that class (e.g. cow class) comes into being, a new 
relation of inherence is generated by which the individual is 
brought into relation with the class-character existing in other 
individuals; for inherence (samavaya) according to Prabhakara 
is not an eternal entity but an entity which is both produced 
and not produced according as the thing in which it exists is 
non-eternal or eternal, and it is not regarded as one as Nydya 
holds, but as many, according as there is the infinite number of 
things in which it exists. When any individual is destroyed, the 
class-character does not go elsewhere, nor subsist in that in- 
dividual, nor is itself destroyed, but it is only the inherence of 
class-character with that individual that ceases to exist. With 
the destruction of an individual or its production it is a new 
relation of inherence that is destroyed or produced. But the class- 
character or jati has no separate existence apart from the indivi- 
duals as Nyaya supposes. Apprehension of jati is essentially 
the apprehension of the class-character of a thing in relation to 
other similar things of that class by the perception of the common 
characteristics. But Prabhakara would not admit the existence of 
a highest genus satta (being) as acknowledged by Nyaya. He 
argues that the existence of class-character is apprehended be- 
cause we find that the individuals of a class possess some common 
characteristic possessed by all the heterogeneous and disparate 
things of the world as can give rise to the conception of a separate 
jati as satta, as demanded by the naiydyikas. That all things are 
said to be sa¢ (existing) is more or less a word or a name without 
the corresponding apprehension of a common quality. Our ex- 
perience always gives us concrete existing individuals, but we 
can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence or 
being, as it has nc concrete form which may be perceived. When 
we speak of a thing as sat, we do not mean that it is possessed 
of any such class-characters as satta (being); what we mean 
is simply that the individual has its specific existence or svarii- 
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pasatta. Thus the Nyaya view of perception as taking only the 
thing in its pure being apart from qualities, etc. (sanmdtra-visayam 
pratyaksam) is made untenable by Prabhakara, as according to 
him the thing is perceived direct with all its qualities. According 
to Kumarila however jati is not something different from the 
individuals comprehended by it and it is directly perceived. 
Kumirila's view of jati is thus similar to that held by Samkhya, 
namely that when we look at an individual from one point of 
view (jatias identical with the individual), it is the individual that 
lays its stress upon our consciousness and the notion of jati be- 
comes latent, but when we look at it from another point of view 
(the individual as identical with jati) it is the jati which presents 
itself to consciousness, and the aspect as individual becomes latent. 
The apprehension as jati or as individual is thus only a matter 
of different points of view or angles of vision from which we look 
atathing. Quite in harmony with the conception of jati, Kumarila 
holds that the relation of inherence is not anything which is dis- 
tinct from the things themselves in which it is supposed to exist, 
but only a particular aspect or phase of the things themselves 
(Slokavarttika, Pratyaksasttra, 149, 150, abhedat samavdyo'stu 
svartipam dharmadharminok), Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara 
that jati is perceived by the senses (tatratkabuddhinirgrahya 
jatirindriyagocara). 

It is not out of place to mention that on the evidence of 
Prabhakara we find that the category of vigsesa admitted by the 
Kanada school is not accepted as a separate category by the 
Mimamsa on the ground that the differentiation of eternal 
things from one another, for which the category of visesa is 
admitted, may very well be effected on the basis of the ordinary 
qualities of these things. The quality of prthaktva or specific 
differences in atoms, as inferred by the difference of things they 
constitute, can very well serve the purposes of vigesa. 


The nature of knowledge. 


All knowledge involves the knower, the known object, and the 
knowledge at the same identical moment. All knowledge whether* 
perceptual, inferential or of any other kind must necessarily reveal 
the self or the knower directly. Thus as in all knowledge the self 
is directly and immediately perceived, all knowledge may be re- 
garded as perception from the point of view of self. The division 
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of the pramanas as pratyaksa (perception), anumana (inference), 
etc. is from the point of view of the objects of knowledge with 
reference to the varying modes in which they are brought within 
the purview of knowledge. Theself itself however has no illumining 
or revealing powers, for then even in deep sleep we could have 
knowledge, for the self is present even then, as is proved by the 
remembrance of dreams. It is knowledge (samvid) that reveals 
by its very appearance both the self, the knower, and the objects. 
It is generally argued against the self-illuminative character of 
knowledge that all cognitions are of the forms of the objects they 
are said to reveal; and if they have the same form we may rather 
say that they have the same identical reality too. The Mimamsa 
answer to these objections is this, that if the cognition and the 
cognized were not different from one another, they could not 
have been felt as such, and we could not have felt that it is 
by cognition that we apprehend the cognized objects. The 
cognition (samvedana) of a person simply means that such a 
special kind of quality (dharma) has been manifested in the 
self by virtue of which his active operation with reference to 
a certain object is favoured or determined, and the object of cog- 
nition is that with reference to which the active operation of the 
self has been induced. Cognitions are not indeed absolutely form- 
less, for they have the cognitional character by which things are 
illumined and manifested. Cognition has no oiher character than 
this, that it illumines and reveals objects. The things only are 
believed to have forms and only such forms as knowledge reveal 
to us about them. Even the dream cognition is with reference to 
objects that were perceived previously, and of which the im- 
pressions were left in the mind and were aroused by the 
unseen agency (adrsta). Dream cognition is thus only a kind of 
remembrance of that which was previously experienced. Only 
such of the impressions of cognized objects are roused in dreams 
as can beget just that amount of pleasurable or painful experience, 
in accordance with the operation of adrsta, as the person deserves 
to have in accordance with his previous merit or demerit. 

The Prabhakara Mim4msi, in refuting the arguments of those 
who hold that our cognitions of objects are themselves cognized 
by Some other cognition, says that this is not possible, since we 
do not experience any such double cognition and also because it 
would lead us to a regressus ad infinitum, for if a second cognition 
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is necessary to interpret the first, then that would require a third 
and soon. Ifa cognition could be the object of another cognition, 
then it could not be self-valid. The cognition is not of course un- 
known to us, but that is of course because it is self-cognized, and 
reveals itself to us the moment it reveals its objects. From the 
illumination of objects also we can infer the presence of this self- 
cognizing knowledge. But it is only its presence that is inferred 
and not the cognition itself, for inference can only indicate the 
presence of an object and not in the form in which it can be 
apprehended by perception (fratyaksa). Prabhikara draws a 
subtle distinction between perceptuality (samvedyatva) and being 
object of knowledge (prameyatva). A thing can only be appre- 
hended (samvedyate) by perception, whereas inference can only 
indicate the presence of an object without apprehending the 
object itself. Our cognition cannot be apprehended by any other 
cognition. Inference can only indicate the presence or existence 
of knowledge bot cannot apprehend the cognition itself? 

Kumiarila also agrees with Prabhakara in holding that per- 
ception is never the object of another perception and that it ends 
in the direct apprehensibility of the object of perception. But he 
says that every perception involves a relationship between the 
perceiver and the perceived, wherein the perceiver behaves as 
the agent whose activity in grasping the object is known as cog- 
nition. This is indeed different from the Prabhakara view, that 
in one manifestation of knowledge the knower, the known, and 
the knowledge, are simultaneously illuminated (the doctrine of 
triputipratyaksa)*. 


The Psychology of Illusion. 


The question however arises that if all apprehensions are 
valid, how are we to account for illusory perceptions which cannot 
be regarded as valid? The problem of illusory perception and 
its psychology is a very favourite topic of discussion in Indian 
philosophy. Omitting the theory of illusion of the Jains called 
satkhyati which we have described before, and of the Vedantists, 
which we shall describe in the next chapter, there are three 
different theories of illusion, viz.(1) atmakhyats, (2) viparitakhyatt 
or anyathakhyati, and (3) akhyatt of the Mimamsa school. The 


1 See Prathdkaramimamsa, by Dr Gaiginatha Jha. 
3 Joc. cit. pp. 26-28. 
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viparitakhyati or anyathakhyati theory of illusion is accepted by 
the Nydya, Vaisesika and the Yoga, the akhyati theory by 
Mimamsa and Samkhya and the atmakhydati by the Buddhists. 

The commonest example of illusion in Indian philosophy is 
the illusory appearance of a piece of broken conch-shell as a piece 
of silver. That such an illusion occurs is a fact which is experienced 
by all and agreed to by all. The differences of view are with regard 
to its cause or its psychology. The idealistic Buddhists who deny 
the existence of the external world and think that there are only 
the forms of knowledge, generated by the accumulated karma of 
past lives, hold that just as in the case of a correct perception, so 
also in the case of illusory perception it is the flow of knowledge 
which must be held responsible. The flow of knowledge on account 
of the peculiarities of its own collocating conditions generates 
sometimes what we call right perception and sometimes wrong 
perception or illusion. On this view nothing depends upon the so- 
called external data. For they do not exist, and even if they did 
exist, why should the same data sometimes bring about the right 
perception and sometimes the illusion? The flow of knowledge 
creates both the percept and the perceiver and unites them. This 
is true both in the case of correct perception and illusory per- 
ception. Nydya objects to the above view, and says that if 
knowledge irrespective of any externa] condition imposes upon 
itself the knower and the illusory percept, then the perception 
ought to be of the form “I am silver” and not “this is silver.” 
Moreover this theory stands refuted, as it is based upon a false 
hypothesis that it is the inner knowledge which appears as coming 
from outside and that the external as such does not exist. 

The viparitakhyati or the anyathakhyati theory supposes that 
the illusion takes place because on account of malobservation we 
do not note the peculiar traits of the conch-shell as distinguished 
from the silver, and at the same time by the glow etc. of the 
conch-shell unconsciously the silver which I had seen elsewhere 
is remembered and the object before me is taken as silver. In 
illusion the object before us with which our eye is associated is 
not conch-shell, for the traits peculiar to it not being grasped, it 
is merely an object. The silver is not utterly non-existent, for it 
exists elsewhere and it is the memory of it as experienced before 
that creates confusion and leads us to think of the conch-shell as 
silver, This school agrees with the akhyati school that the fact 

D. 25 
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that I remember silver is not taken note of at the time of 
illusion. But it holds that the mere non-distinction is not enough 
to account for the phenomenon of illusion, for there is a definite 
positive aspect associated with it, viz. the false identification of 
silver (seen elsewhere) with the conch-shell before us. 

The akhyati theory of Mim4msa holds that since the special 
peculiarities of the conch-shell are not noticed, it is erroneous 
to say that we identify or cognize positively the conch-shell as 
the silver (perceived elsewhere), for the conch-shell is not cog- 
nized at all. What happens here is simply this, that only the 
features common to conch-shell and silver being noticed, the per- 
ceiver fails to apprehend the difference between these two things, 
and this gives rise to the cognition of silver. Owing to a certain 
weakness of the mind the remembrance of silver roused by the 
common features of the conch-shell and silver is not apprehended, 
and the fact that it is only a memory of silver seen in some past 
time that has appeared before him is not perceived; and it is as 
a result of this non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the present conch-shell that the illusion 
takes place. Thus, though the illusory perception partakes of a 
dual character of remembrance and apprehension, and as such is 
different from the ordinary valid perception (which is wholly a 
matter of direct apprehension) of real silver before us, yet as the 
difference between the remembrance of silver and the sight of 
the present object is not apprehended, the illusory perception 
appears at the moment of its production to be as valid as a real 
valid perception. Both give rise to the same kind of activity on 
the part of the agent, for in illusory perception the perceiver 
would be as eager to stoop and pick up the thing as in the case 
of a real perception. Kumé§rila agrees with this view as expounded 
by Prabhakara, and further says that the illusory judgment is as 
valid to the cognizor at the time that he has the cognition as any 
real judgment could be. If subsequent experience rejects it, that 
does not matter, for it is admitted in Mimams4 that when later 
experience finds out the defects of any perception it can invalidate 
the original perception which was self-valid at the time of its 
production’, It is easy to see that the Mimamsa had to adopt 
this view of illusion to maintain the doctrine that all cognition 
at the moment of its production is valid. The akhyati theory 

1 See Prakaranapancikd, Sastradipika, and Slokavarttika, sitra 2. 
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tries to establish the view that the illusion is not due to any 
positive wrong knowledge, but to a mere negative factor of non- 
apprehension due to certain weakness of mind. So it is that 
though illusion is the result, yet the cognition so far as it is cog- 
nition, is made up of two elements, the present perception and 
memory, both of which are true so far as they are individually 
present to us, and the cognition itself has all the characteristics of 
any other valid knowledge, for the mark of the validity of a cogni- 
tion is its power to prompt us to action. In doubtful cognitions also, 
as in the case “Is this a post or a man?” what is actually perceived 
is some tall object and thus far it is valid too. But when this 
perception gives rise to two different kinds of remembrance (of 
the pillar and the man), doubt comes in. So the element of ap- 
prehension involved in doubtful cognitions should be regarded 
as self-valid as any other cognition. 


Inference. 


Sabara says that when a certain fixed or permanent relation 
has been known to exist between two things, we can have the 
idea of one thing when the other one is perceived, and this kind 
of knowledge is called inference. Kumarila on the basis of this 
tries to show that inference is only possible when we notice 
that in a large number of cases two things (e.g. smoke and fire) 
subsist together in a third thing (e.g. kitchen, etc.) in some inde- 
pendent relation, ie. when their coexistence does not depend 
upon any other eliminable condition or factor. It is also neces- 
sary that the two things (smoke and fire) coexisting in a third 
thing should be so experienced that all cases of the existence of 
one thing should also be cases involving the existence of the 
other, but the cases of the existence of one thing (eg. fire), 
though including all the cases of the existence of the other 
(smoke), may have yet a more extensive sphere where the latter 
(smoke) may not exist. When once a permanent relation, whether 
it be a case of coexistence (as in the case of the contiguity of 
the constellation of Krttika with Rohini, where, by the rise of the 
former the early rise of the latter may be inferred), or a case of 
identity (as in the relation between a genus and its species), or 
a case of cause and effect or otherwise between two things and 
a third thing which had been apprehended in a large number of 
cases, is perceived, they fuse together in the mind as forming 
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one whole, and as a result of that when the existence of the 
one (e.g. smoke) in a thing (hill) is noticed, we can infer the 
existence of the thing (hill) with its counterpart (fire). In all 
such cases the thing (eg. fire) which has a sphere extending 
beyond that in which the other (e.g. smoke) can exist is called 
gamya or vydpaka and the other (e.g. smoke) wyapya or gamaka 
and it is only by the presence of gamaka in a thing (eg. hill, 
the paksa) that the other counterpart the gamya (fire) may be 
inferred. The general proposition, universal coexistence of the 
gamaka with the gamya (e.g. wherever there is smoke there is 
fire) cannot be the cause of inference, for it is itself a case 
of inference. Inference involves the memory of a permanent 
relation subsisting between two things (e.g. smoke and fire) in a 
third thing (e.g. kitchen); but the third thing is remembered only 
in a general way that the coexisting things must have a place 
where they are found associated. It is by virtue of such a memory 
that the direct perception of a basis (e.g. hill) with the gamaka 
thing (e.g. smoke) in it would naturally bring to my mind that 
the same basis (hill) must contain the gamya (ie. fire) also. 
Every case of inference thus proceeds directly from a perceptior: 
and not from any universal general proposition. Kumiarila holds 
that the inference gives us the minor as associated with the major 
and not of the major alone, i.e. of the fiery mountain and not of 
fire. Thus inference gives us a new knowledge, for though it was 
known in a general way that the possessor of smoke is the pos- 
sessor of fire, yet the case of the mountain was not anticipated 
and the inference of the fiery mountain is thus a distinctly new 
knowledge (deSakaladhikyadyuktamagrhitagrahitvam anumdna- 
sya, Nyayaratnakara, p. 363). It should also be noted that in 
forming the notion of the permanent relation between two things, 
a third thing in which these two subsist is always remembered 
and for the conception of this permanent relation it is enough 
that in the large number of cases where the concomitance was 
noted there was no knowledge of any case where the concomit- 
ance failed, and it is not indispensable that the negative instances 
in which the absence of the gamya or vyapaka was marked by an 


1 It is important to note that it is not unlikely that Kumiarila was indebted to 
Dinhnagn for this ; for Dinnaga’s main contention is that “ it is not fire, nor the con- 
nection between it and the hill, but it is the fiery hill that is inferred” for otherwise 
inference would give us no new knowledge (see Vidyabhisapa’s /ndtan Logic, p. 87 
and Tatparyafikd, p. 120. 
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absence of the gamaka or vyapya, should also be noted, for a 
knowledge of such a negative relation is not indispensable for 
the forming of the notion of the permanent relation. The ex- 
perience of a large number of particular cases in which any two 
things were found to coexist together in another thing in some 
relation associated with the non-perception of any case of failure 
creates an expectancy in us of inferring the presence of the 
gamya in that thing in which the gamaka is perceived to exist 
in exactly the same relation’. In those cases where the circle of 
the existence of the gamya coincides with the circle of the exist- 
ence of the gamaka, each of them becomes a gamaka for the other. 
It is clear that this form of inference not only includes all cases 
of cause and effect, of genus and species but also all cases of 
coexistence as well. 

The question arises that if no inference is possible without 
a memory of the permanent relation, is not the self-validity 
of inference destroyed on that account, for memory is not re- 
garded as self-valid. To this Kumarila’s answer is that memory 
is not invalid, but it has not the status of pramdana, as it does 
not bring to us a new knowledge. But inference involves the 
acquirement of a new knowledge in this, that though the coex- 
istence of two things in another was known in a number of cases, 
yet in the present case a new case of the existence of the gamya 
in a thing is known from the perception of the existence of the 
gamaka and this knowledge is gained by a means which is not 
perception, for it is only the gamaka that is seen and not the 
gamya. Ifthe gamya is also seen it is no inference at all. 

As regards the number of propositions necessary for the ex- 
plicit statement of the process of inference for convincing others 
( pararthanumana) both Kumiarila and Prabhakara hold that three 
premisses are quite sufficient for inference. Thus the first three 
premisses pratijfia, hetu and drstanta may quite serve the purpose 
of an anumana. 

There are two kinds of anum4na according to Kumiarila 
viz. pratyaksatodrstasambandha and samanyatodrstasambandha. 
The former is that kind of inference where the permanent 


1 Kumiérila strongly opposes a Buddhist view that concomitance (uydprt) is ascer- 
tained only by the negative instances and not by the positive ones. 

3 “ tasmaddanavagnte pi sarvatranvaye sarvatasca uyatircke bahusak sdhitydvagama- 
mitrddeva vyabhicdridarsanasandthidanumdnotpattirangikartavyak.”  Nydyaratna- 
kara, p. 288. 
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relation between two concrete things, as in the case of smoke and 
fire, has been noticed. The latter is that kind of inference where 
the permanent relation is observed not between two concrete 
things but between two general notions, as in the case of move- 
ment and change of place, e.g. the perceived cases where there is 
change of place there is also motion involved with it; so from the 
change of place of the sun its motion is inferred and it is held 
that this general notion is directly perceived like all universals’. 

Prabhakara recognizes the need of forming the notion of the 
permanent relation, but he does not lay any stress on the fact 
that this permanent relation between two things (fire and smoke) 
is taken in connection with a third thing in which they both 
subsist. He says that the notion of the permanent relation be- 
tween two things is the main point, whereas in all other associa- 
tions of time and place the things in which these two subsist 
together are taken only as adjuncts to qualify the two things 
(e.g. fireand smoke). It is also necessary to recognize the fact that 
though the concomitance of smoke in fire is only conditional, tne 
concomitance of the fire in smoke is unconditional and abso- 
lute’. When such a conviction is firmly rooted in the mind that 
the concept of the presence of smoke involves the concept of the 
presence of fire, the inference of fire is made as soon as any 
smoke is seen. Prabhakara counts separately the fallacies of the 
minor ( paksabhasa), of the enunciation (pratynabhasa) and of 
the example (drstantabhasa) along with the fallacies of the middle 
and this seems to indicate that the Mimamsa logic was not alto- 
gether free from Buddhist influence. The cognition of smoke 
includes within itself the cognition of fire also, and thus there 
would be nothing left unknown to be cognized by the inferential 
cognition. But this objection has little force with Prabhakara, 
for he does not admit that a pramdna should necessarily bring 
us any new knowledge, for pramana is simply defined as “appre- 
hension.” So though the inferential cognition always pertains to 
things already known it is yet regarded by him as a pramana, 
since it is in any case no doubt an apprehension. 


1 See Slokevarttika, Nydyaratndkara, Sastradipika, Yuktisnehapiirani, Siddhan- 
tacandriké on anumana. 

2 On the subject of the means of assuring oneself that there is no condition (spadhi) 
which may vitiate the inference, Prabhikara has nothing new to tell us. He says that 
where even after careful enquiry in a large number of cases the condition cannot be 
discovered we must say that it dges not exist ( prayatnendnvtsyamdne aupédhikatva- 
navagamit, see Prakaranapaficikd, p. 71). 
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Upaméana, Arthapatti. 

Analogy (upamana) is accepted by Mimamsa in a sense which 
is different from that in which Nyaya took it. The man who 
has seen a cow (ge) goes to the forest and sees a wild ox 
(gavaya), and apprehends the similarity of the gavaya with 
the go, and then cognizes the similarity of the go (which is not 
within the limits of his perception then) with the gavaya, The 
cognition of this similarity of the gavaya in the go, as it follows 
directly from the perception of the similarity of the go in the 
gavaya, is called upamana (analogy). It is regarded as a sepa- 
rate pramdna, because by it we can apprehend the similarity 
existing in a thing which is not perceived at the moment. It is 
not mere remembrance, for at the time the go was seen the 
gavaya was not seen, and hence the similarity also was not seen, 
and what was not seen could not be remembered. The difference 
of Prabhakara and Kumiérila on this point is that while the 
latter regards similarity as only a quality consisting, in the fact 
of more than one object having the same set of qualities, the 
former regards it as a distinct category. 

Arthapatti (implication) is a new pramana which is admitted 
by the Mimamsa. Thus when we know that a person Devadatta 
is alive and perceive that he is not in the house, we cannot re- 
concile these two facts, viz. his remaining alive and his not being 
in the house without presuming his existence somewhere outside 
the house, and this method of cognizing the existence of Deva- 
datta outside the house is called arthapatt: (presumption or 
implication). 

The exact psychological analysis of the mind in this artha- 
patti cognition is a matter on which Prabhadkara and Kumirila 
disagree. Prabhakara holds that when a man knows that Deva- 
datta habitually resides in his house but yet does not find him 
there, his knowledge that Devadatta is living (though acquired 
previously by some other means of proof) is made doubtful, and 
the cause of this doubt is that he does not find Devadatta at his 
house. The absence of Devadatta from the house is not the cause 
of implication, but it throws into doubt the very existence of Deva- 
datta, and thus forces us to imagine that Devadatta must remain 
somewhere outside. That can only be found by implication, 
without the hypothesis of which the doubt cannot be removed. 
The mere absence of Devadatta from the house is not enough for 
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making the presumption that he is outside the house, for he 
might also be dead. But I know that Devadatta was living and 
also that he was not at home; this perception of his absence from 
home creates a doubt as regards my first knowledge that he is 
living, and it is for the removal! of this doubt that there creeps in 
the presumption that he must be living somewhere else. The 
perception of the absence of Devadatta through the intermediate 
link of a doubt passes into the notion of a presumption that he 
must then remain somewhere else. In inference there is no ele- 
ment of doubt, for it is only when the smoke is perceived to exist 
beyond the least element of doubt that the inference of the fire 
is possible, but in presumption the perceived non-existence in the 
house leads to the presumption of an external existence only 
when it has thrown the fact of the man’s being alive into doubt 
and uncertainty’. 

Kum§rila however objects to this explanation of Prabhakara, 
and says that if the fact that Devadatta is living is made doubt- 
ful by the absence of Devadatta at his house, then the doubt 
may as well be removed by the supposition that Devadatta is 
dead, for it does not follow that the doubt with regard to the life 
of Devadatta should necessarily be resolved by the supposition 
of his being outside the house. Doubt can only be removed 
when the cause or the root of doubt is removed, and it does not 
follow that because Devadatta is not in the house therefore he is 
living. [fit was already known that Devadatta was living and his 
absence from the house creates the doubt, how then can the very 
fact which created the doubt remove the doubt? The cause of 
doubt cannot be the cause of its removal too. The real procedure 
of the presumption is quite the other way. The doubt about 
the life of Devadatta being removed by previous knowledge or 
by some other means, we may presume that he must be outside 
the house when he is found absent from the house. So there can- 
not be any doubt about the life of Devadatta. It is the certainty 
of his life associated with the perception of his absence from the 
house that leads us to the presumption of his external existence. 
There is an opposition between the life of Devadatta and his 
absence from the house, and the mind cannot come to rest without 
the presumption of his external existence. The mind oscillates 
between two contradictory poles both of which it accepts but 


1 See Prakaranapatcthd, pp. 123-115. 
« 
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cannot reconcile, and as a result of that finds an outlet and a re- 
conciliation in the presumption that the existence of Devadatta 
must be found outside the house. 

Well then, if that be so, inference may as well be interpreted 
as presumption. For if we say that we know that wherever there 
is smoke there is fire, and then perceive that there is smoke 
in the hill, but no fire, then the existence of the smoke becomes 
irreconcilable, or the universal proposition of the concomitance 
of smoke with fire becomes false, and hence the presumption 
that there is fire in the hill. This would have been all right if 
the universal concomitance of smoke with fire could be known 
otherwise than by inference. But this is not so, for the concomit- 
ance was seen only in individual cases, and from that came the 
inference that wherever there is smoke there is fire. It cannot 
be said that the concomitance perceived in individual cases suf- 
fered any contradiction without the presumption of the universal 
proposition (wherever there is smoke there is fire); thus artha- 
patti is of no avail here and inference has to be accepted. Now 
when it is proved that there are cases where the purpose of in- 
ference cannot be served by arthapatti, the validity of inference 
as a means of proof becomes established. That being done we 
admit that the knowledge of the fire in the hill may come to us 
either by inference or by arthapatti. 

So inference also cannot serve the purpose of arthapatti, for 
in inference also it is the hetu (reason) which is known first, and 
later on from that the sadhya (what is to be proved); both of 
them however cannot be apprehended at the same moment, and 
it is exactly this that distinguishes arthdpatti from anumana. 
For arthapatti takes place where, without the presumption of 
Devadatta’s external existence, the absence from the house of 
Devadatta who is living cannot be comprehended. If Devadatta is 
living he must exist inside or outside the house. The mind cannot 
swallow a contradiction, and hence without presuming the external 
existence of Devadatta even the perceived non-existence cannot 
be comprehended. It is thus that the contradiction is resolved by 
presuming his existence outside the house. Arthapatti is thus 
the result of arthanupapatti or the contradiction of the present 
perception with a previously acquired certain knowledge. 

It is by this arthapattipramana that we have to admit that 
there is a special potency in seeds by which they produce the 
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shoots, and that a special potency is believed to exist in sacrifices 
by which these can lead the sacrificer to Heaven or some such 
beneficent state of existence. 


Sabda pramana. 


Sabda or word is regarded as a separate means of proof by 
most of the recognized Indian systems of thought excepting the 
Jaina, Buddhist, Carvaka and Vaisesika. A discussion on this 
topic however has but little philosophical value and I have there- 
fore omitted to give any attention to it in connection with the 
Nyaya, and the Samkhya-Yoga systems, The validity and au- 
thority of the Vedas were acknowledged by all Hindu writers and 
they had wordy battles over it with the Buddhists whe denied 
it. Some sought to establish this authority on the supposition 
that they were the word of God, while others, particularly the 
Mimémsists strove to prove that they were not written by any- 
one, and had no beginning in time nor end and were eternal. 
Their authority was not derived from the authority of any 
trustworthy person or God. Their words are valid in themselves. 
Evidently a discussion on these matters has but little value with 
us, though it was a very favourite theme of debate in the old 
days of India. It was in fact the most important subject for 
Mimamsa. for the Mimamsa sitras were written for the purpose 
of laying down canons for a right interpretation of the Vedas. 
The slight extent to which it has dealt with its own epistemo- 
logical doctrines has been due solely to their laying the foun- 
dation of its structure of interpretative maxims, and not to 
writing philosophy for its own sake. It does not dwell so much 
upon salvation as other systems do, but seeks to serve as a 
rational compendium of maxims with the help of which the 
Vedas may be rightly understood and the sacrifices rightly per- 
formed. But a brief examination of the doctrine of word (Sabda) 
as a means of proof cannot be dispensed with in connection with 
Mimamsa as it is its very soul. 

Sabda (word) as a pramana means the knowledge that we 
get about things (not within the purview of our perception) from 
relevant sentences by understanding the meaning of the words of 
which they are made up. These sentences may be of two kinds, 
viz. those uttered by men and those which belong to the Vedas. 
The first becomes a valid means of knowledge when it is not 
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uttered by untrustworthy persons and the second is valid in 
itself. The meanings of words are of course known to us 
before, and cannot therefore be counted as a means of proof; 
but the meanings of sentences involving a knowledge of the 
relations of words cannot be known by any other acknowledged 
means of proof, and it is for this that we have to accept Sabda 
as a separate means of proof. Even if it is admitted that the 
validity of any sentence may be inferred on the ground of its 
being uttered by a trustworthy person, yet that would not 
explain how we understand the meanings of sentences, for when 
even the name or person of a writer or speaker is not known, 
we have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of any 
sentence. 

Prabhakara thinks that all sounds are in the form of letters, 
or are understandable as combinations of letters. The constituent 
letters of a word however cannot yield any meaning, and are 
thus to be regarded as elements of auditory perception which 
serve as a means for understanding the meaning of a word. The 
reason of our apprehension of the meaning of any word is to be 
found in a separate potency existing in the letters by which the 
denotation of the word may be comprehended. The percep- 
tion of each letter-sound vanishes the moment it is uttered, but 
leaves behind an impression which combines with the impressions 
of the successively dying perceptions of letters, and this brings 
about the whole word which contains the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning. If even on hearing 
a word the meaning cannot be comprehended, it has to be ad- 
mitted that the hearer lacks certain auxiliaries necessary for the 
purpose. As the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, it has to be admitted that the latter is 
the direct cause of verbal cognition. Both Prabhakara and 
Kumiéarila agree on this point. 

Another peculiar doctrine expounded here is that all words 
have natural denotative powers by which they themselves out of 
their own nature refer to certain objects irrespective of their com- 
prehension or nan-comprehension by the hearer. The hearer will 
not understand the meaning unless it is known to him that the 
word in question is expressive of such and such a meaning, 
but the word was all along competent to denote that meaning 
and it is the hearer’s knowledge of that fact that helps him to 
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understand the meaning of a word. Mimamsa does not think 
that the association of a particular meaning with a word is due 
to conventions among people who introduce and give meanings 
to the words’. Words are thus acknowledged to be denotative 
of themselves. It is only about proper names that convention 
is admitted to be the cause of denotation. It is easy to see 
the bearing of this doctrine on the self-validity of the Vedic 
commandments, by the performance of which such results would 
arise as could not have been predicted by any other person. 
Again all words are believed to be eternally existent; but though 
they are ever present some manifestive agency is required by 
which they are manifested to us. This manifestive agency con- 
sists of the effort put forth by the man who pronounces the 
word, Nydaya thinks that this effort of prunouncing is the cause 
that produces the word while Mimamsé thinks that it only mani- 
fests to the hearer the ever-existing word. 

The process by which according to Prabhakara the meanings 
of words are acquired may be exemplified thus: a senior com- 
mands a junior to bring a cow and to bind a horse, and the 
child on noticing the action of the junior in obedience to the 
senior’s commands comes to understand the meaning of “cow” 
and “horse.” Thus according to him the meanings of words can 
only be known from words occuring in injunctive sentences; he 
deduces from this the conclusion that words must denote things 
only as related to the other factors of the injunction (anvitabhid- 
hana vada), and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such a sentence. This doctrine 
holds that each word yields its meaning only as being generally 
related to other factors or only as a part of an injunctive sentence, 
thus the word gam accusative case of go (cow) means that it is 
intended that something is to be done with the cow or the bovine 
genus, and it appears only as connected with a specific kind of 
action, viz. bringing in the sentence gam dnaya—bring the cow. 
Kumiarila however thinks that words independently express 
separate meanings which are subsequently combined into a sen- 
tence expressing one connected idea (abhihitanvayavada), Thus 
in gam dnaya, according to Kumirila, gém means the bovine 
class in the accusative character and daaya independently means 


1 According to Nyiya God created all words and associated them with their 
meanings. 
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bring; these two are then combined into the meaning “ bring the 
cow.” But on the former theory the word gam means that it is 
connected with some kind of action, and the particular sentence 
only shows what the special kind of action is, as in the above 
sentence it appears as associated with bringing, but it cannot 
have any meaning separately by itself. This theory of Kumarila 
which is also the Nyaya theory is called abhihitanvayavada". 

Lastly according to Prabhakara it is only the Veda that can 
be called sabda-pramana, and only those sentences of it which 
contain injunctions (such as, perform this sacrifice in this way 
with these things). In all other cases the validity of words is 
only inferred on the ground of the trustworthy character of the 
speaker. But Kumarila considers the words of all trustworthy 
persons as Sabda-pram4na. 


The Pramana of Non-perception (anupalabdhi). 

In addition to the above pramanas Kumiarila admits a fifth 
kind of pramana, viz. anupalabdhi for the perception of the non- 
existence of a thing. Kuméarila argues that the non-existence of 
a thing (eg. there is no jug in this room) cannot be perceived 
by the senses, for there is nothing with which the senses could 
come into contact in order to perceive the non-existence. Some 
people prefer to explain this non- perception as a case of anumana. 
They say that wherever there is the existence of a visible object 
there is the vision of it by a perceiver. When there is no vision 
of a visible object, there is no existence of it also. But it is easy 
to see that such an inference presupposes the perception of want 
of vision and want of existence, but how these non-perceptions 
are to be accounted for is exactly the point to be solved. How 
can the perception of wantof vision or wantof existence begrasped? 
It is for this that we have to admit a separate mode of pramana 
namely anupalabdhi. 

All things exist in places either in a positive (sadriipa) or in 
a negative relation (asadrifa), and it is only in the former case 

1 See Prabhdharamimdmsa by Dr Gangindtha Jha and S. N. Dasgupta’s Study of 
Fatanjaki, appendix. It may be noted in this connection that Mimamsé did not favour 
the Sphota doctrine of sound which consists in the belief that apart from the momentary" 
sounds of letters composing a word, there was a complete word form which was mani- 
fested (sphota) but not created by the passing sounds of the syllables. The work of 
the syllable sounds is only to project this word-manifestation. See Vacaspati’s 7attva- 


bindu, Slehaviritika and Prakaranapadcikd. For the doctrine of snvitabhidhina see 
Sélikanatha’s Vadytrthamatrhvrtti. 
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that they come within the purview of the senses, while in the 
latter case the perception of the negative existence can only be 
had by a separate mode of the movement of the mind which we 
designate as a separate pramana as anupalabdhi. Prabhakara 
holds that non-perception of a visible object in a place is only the 
perception of the empty place, and that therefore there is no need 
of admitting a separate pramana as anupalabdhi. For what is 
meant by empty space? If it is necessary that for the perception. 
of the non-existence of jug there should be absolutely empty 
space before us, then if the place be occupied by a stone we ought 
not to perceive the non-existence of the jug, inasmuch as the 
place is not absolutely empty. If empty space is defined as that 
which is not associated with the jug, then the category of negation 
is practically admitted as a separate entity. If the perception of 
empty space is defined as the perception of space at the moment 
which we associated with a want of knowledge about the jug, then 
also want of knowledge as a separate entity has to be accepted, 
which amounts to the same thing as the admission of the want or 
negation of the jug. Whatever attempt may be made to explain 
the notion of negation by any positive conception, it will at best 
be an attempt to shift negation from the objective field to know- 
ledge, or in other words to substitute for the place of the external 
absence of a thing an associated want of knowledge about the 
thing (in spite of its being a visible object) and this naturally ends 
in failure, for negation as a separate category has to be admitted 
either in the field of knowledge or in the external world. Nega- 
tion or abhava as a separate category has anyhow to be admitted. 
It is said that at the first moment only the ground is seen without 
any knowledge of the jug or its negation, and then at the next 
moment comes the comprehension of the non-existence of the jug 
But this also means that the moment of the perception of the 
ground is associated with the want of knowledge of the jug or 
its negation. But this comes to the same thing as the admission 
of negation as a separate category, for what other meaning exn 
there be in the perception of “only the ground ” if it is not meant 
that it (the perception of the ground) is associated with or quali- 
fied by the want of knowledge of the jug? For the perception of 
the ground cannot generate the notion of the non-existence of 
the jug, since even where there is a jug the ground is perceived. 
The qualifying phrase that “only the ground is perceived” be- 
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comes meaningless, if things whose presence is excluded are not 
specified as negative conditions qualifying the perception of the 
ground, And this would require that we had already the notion 
of negation in us, which appeared to us of itself in a special 
manner unaccountable by other means of proof. It should also 
be noted that non-perception of a sensible object generates the 
notion of negation immediately and not through other negations, 
and this is true not only of things of the present moment but also 
of the memory of past perceptions of non-existence, as when we 
remember that there was no jug here. Anupalabdhi is thus a 
separate pramaha by which the absence or want of a sensible 
object—the negation of a thing—can be comprehended. 


Self, Salvation, God. 


Mimamsa has to accept the existence of soul, for without it 
who would perform the Vedic commandments, and what would 
be the meaning of those Vedic texts which speak of men as per- 
forming sacrifices and going to Heaven thereby? The soul is 
thus regarded as something entirely distinct from the body, the 
sense organs, and buddhi; it is eternal, omnipresent, and many, 
one in each body. Prabhakara thinks that it is manifested to us in 
all cognitions. Indeed he makes this also a proof for the existence 
of self as a separate entity from the body, for had it not been so, 
why should we have the notion of self-persistence in all our cog- 
nitions—even in those where there is no perception of the body? 
Kumiarila however differs from Prabhakara about this analysis of 
the consciousness of self in our cognitions, and says that even 
though we may not have any notion of the parts of our body or 
their specific combination, yet the notion of ourselves as embodied 
beings always appears in all our cognitions. Moreover in our 
cognitions of external objects we are not always conscious of the 
self as the knower; so it is not correct to say that self is different 
from the body on the ground that the consciousness of self is 
present in all our cognitions, and that the body is not cognized in 
many of our cognitions. But the true reason for admitting that 
the self is different from the body is this, that movement or 
willing, knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., cannot be attributed to 
the body, for though the body exists at death these cannot then be 
found. So it has to be admitted that they must belong to some 
other entity owing to the association with which the body ap- 
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pears to be endowed with movement etc. Moreover knowledge, 
feeling, etc. though apparent to the perceiver, are not yet per- 
ceived by others as other qualities of the body, as colour etc., 
are perceived by other men. It is a general law of causation 
that the qualities of the constituent elements (in the cause) impart 
themselves to the effect, but the earth atoms of which the body 
is made up do not contain the qualities of knowledge etc. and 
this also corroborates the inference of a separate entity as the 
vehicle of knowledge etc. The objection is sometimes raised that 
if the soul is omnipresent how can it be called an agent or a 
mover? But Mimamsa does not admit that movement means 
atomic motion, for the principle of movement is the energy which 
moves the atoms, and this is possessed by the omnipresent soul. 
It is by the energy imparted by it to the body that the latter 
moves. So it is that though the soul does not move it is called an 
agent on account of the fact that it causes the movement of 
the body. The self must also be understood as being different 
from the senses, for even when one loses some of the senses 
he continues to perceive his self al] the same as persisting all 
through. 

The question now arises, how is self cognized? Prabhakara 
holds that the self as cognizor is never cognized apart from the 
cognized object, nor is the object ever cognized without the cog- 
nizor entering into the cognition as a necessary factor. Both the 
self and the object shine forth in the self-luminous knowledge in 
what we have already described as triputi-pratyaksa (perception 
as three-together). It is not the soul which is self-illumined but 
knowledge; so it is knowledge which illumines both the self and 
the object in one operation. But just as in the case of a man 
who walks, the action of walking rests upon the walker. yet he is 
regarded as the agent of the work and not as the object, so in the 
case of the operation of knowledge, though it affects the self, yet 
it appears as the agent and not as the object. Cognition is not 
soul, but the soul is manifested in cognition as its substratum, 
and appears in it as the cognitive element “I” which is inseparable 
from all cognitions, In deep sleep therefore when no object is 
cognized the self also is not cognized. 

Kumirila however thinks that the soul which is distinct from 
the body is perceived by a mental perception (mdnasa-pratyaksa) 
as the substratum of the notion of “I,” or in other words the self 
perceives itself by mentah perception, and the perception of its 
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own nature shines forth in consciousness as the “I.” The objec- 
tion that the self cannot itself be both subject and object to its 
own operation does not hold, for it applies equally to Prabhakara’s 
theory in which knowledge reveals the self as its object and yet 
considers it as the subject of the operation. The analogy of 
linguistic usage that though the walking affects the walker yet 
he is the agent, cannot be regarded as an escape from this charge, 
for the usage of language is not philosophical] analysis, Though 
at the time of the cognition of objects the self is cognized, yet it 
does not appear as the knower of the knowledge of objects, but 
reveals itself as an object of a separate mental perception which 
is distinct from the knowledge of objects. The self is no doubt 
known as the substratum of “I,” but the knowledge of this self 
does not reveal itself necessarily with the cognition of objects, 
nor does the self show itself as the knower of all knowledge of 
objects, but the self is apprehended by a separate mental intuition 
which we represent as the “I.” The self does not reveal itself as 
the knower but as an object of a separate intuitive process of the 
mind. This is indeed different from Prabhakara’s analysis, who 
regarded the cognition of self as inseparable from the object- 
cognition, both being the result of the illumination of knowledge. 
Kumirila agrees with Prabhakara however in holding that soul 
is not self-illuminating (svayamprakd$a), for then even in deep 
sleep the soul should have manifested itself; but there is no such 
manifestation then, and the state of deep sleep appears as an 
unconscious state. There is also no bliss in deep sleep, for had 
it been so people would not have regretted that they had missed 
sensual enjoyments by untimely sleep. The expression that 
“T slept in bliss” signifies only that no misery was felt. Moreover 
the opposite representation of the deep sleep state is also found 
when a man on rising from sleep says “I slept so long with- 
out knowing anything not even my own self.” The self is not 
atomic, since we can simultaneously feel a sensation in the head 
as well as in the leg. The Jaina theory that it is of the size of 
the body which cantracts and expands according to the body it 
occupies is unacceptable. It is better therefore that the soul should 
be regarded as all-pervading as described in the Vedas. This 
self must also be different in different persons for otherwise their 
individual experiences of objects and of pleasure and pain cannot 
be explained’. 
1 See Slohavdrttika, atmavida Sastra-dipthd, itmavida and mokgavida, 
Db. 26 
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Kumirila considered the. self to be merely the potency of 
knowledge (j#anasakt:)'. Cognitions of things were generated 
by the activity of the manas and the other senses, This self 
itself can only be cognized by mental perception. Or at the 
time of salvation there being none of the senses nor the manas 
the self remains in pure existence as the potency of knowledge 
without any actual expression or manifestation. So the state of 
salvation is the state in which the self remains devoid of any 
of its characteristic qualities such as pleasure, pain, knowledge, 
willing, etc., for the self itself is not knowledge nor is it bliss 
or dnanda as Vedanta supposes; but these are generated in it by 
its energy and the operation of the senses. The self being divested 
of all its senses at that time, remains as a mere potency of the 
energy of knowledge, a mere existence. This view of salvation 
is accepted in the main by Prabhakara also. 

Salvation is brought about when a man enjoys and suffers 
the fruits of his good and bad actions and thereby exhausts them 
and stops the further generation of new effects by refraining from 
the performance of kamya-karmas (sacrifices etc. performed for 
the attainment of certain beneficent results) and guarantees 
himself against the evil effects of sin by assiduously performing 
the nitya-karmas (such as the sandhya prayers etc., by the per- 
formance of which there is no benefit but the non-performance 
of which produces sins). This state is characterized by the 
dissolution of the body and the non-production of any further 
body or rebirth. 

Mimamsa does not admit the existence of any God as the 
creator and destroyer of the universe. Though the universe is 
made up of parts, yet there is no reason to suppose that the 
universe had ever any beginning in time, or that any God created 
it. Every day animals and men are coming into being by the 
action of the parents without the operation of any God. Neither 
is it necessary as Nyaya supposes that dharma and adharma 
should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer and 


1 It may be mentioned in this connection that unlike Nydy& Mimamsa did not 
consider all activity as being only of the nature of molecular vibration (farispanda). It 
admitted the existence of energy (fa4¢#) as a separate category which manifested itself 
in actual movements, The self being considered as a éakti can move the body and 
yet remain unmoved itself. Manifestation of action only means the relationing of the 
energy with athing. Nyaya strongly opposes this doctrine of a non-sensible {atindriya) 
energy and seeks to explain all action by actual molecular motion, ; 
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no one can have any knowledge of them. Moreover there cannot 
be any contact (samyoga) or inherence (samavaya) of dharma 
and adharma with God that he might supervise them; he cannot 
have any tools or budy wherewith to fashion the world like 
the carpenter. Moreover he could have no motive to create the 
world either as a merciful or as a cruel act. For when in the 
beginning there were no beings towards whom" should he be 
actuated with a feeling of mercy? Moreover he would himself 
require a creator to create him. So there is no God, no creator, 
no creation, no dissolution or pralaya. The world has ever been 
running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, srsti 
or pralaya. 


Mimamsa as philosophy and Mimamsa as ritualism. 


From what we have said before it will be easy to see that 
Mimamsa agrees in the main with Vaisesika about the existence 
of the categories of things such as the five elements, the qualities, 
riipa, rasa, etc. Kumarila’s differences on the points of jati, 
samavaya, etc. and Prabhdkara’s peculiarities have also been 
mentioned before. On some of these points it appears that 
Kumirila was influenced by Samkhya thought rather than by 
Nyaya. Samkhya and Vaisesika are the only Hindu systems which 
have tried to construct a physics as a part of their metaphysics; 
other systems have generally followed them or have differed from 
them only on minor matters. The physics of Prabhadkara and 
Kumirila have thus but little importance, as they agree in 
general with the Vaisesika view. In fact they were justified in not 
laying any special stress on this part, because for the performance ~ 
of sacrifices the common-sense view of Nydya-Vaisesika about 
the world was most suitable. 

The main difference of Mimamsa with Nyaya consists of the 
theory of knowledge. The former was required to prove that the 
Veda was self-valid and that it did not derive its validity from 
God, and also that it was not necessary to test its validity by any 
other means. To do this it began by trying to establish the self- 
validity of all knowledge. This would secure for the Veda the 
advantage that as soon as its orders or injunctions were com- 
municated to us they would appear to us as valid knowledge, and 
there being nothing to contradict them later on there would be 
nothing in the world which could render the Vedic injunctions 

26-—2 
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invalid. The other pramanas such as perception, inference, etc. 
were described, firstly to indicate that they could not show to us 
how dharma could be acquired, for dharma was not an existing 
thing which could be perceived by the other pramanas, but 
a thing which could only be produced by acting according to 
the injunctions of the Vedas. For the knowledge of dharma 
and adharma therefore the sabdapramana of the Veda was our 
only source. Secondly it was necessary that we should have a 
knowledge of the different means of cognition, as without them 
it would be difficult to discuss and verify the meanings of de- 
batable Vedic sentences. The doctrine of creation and dissolution 
which is recognized by all other Hindu systems could not be 
acknowledged by the Mimamsa as it would have endangered the 
eternality of the Vedas. Even God had to be dispensed with on 
that account. 

The Veda is defined as the collection of Mantras and Brah- 
manas (also called the vidhkzs or injunctive sentences). There are 
three classes of injunctions (1) apirva-vidhi, (2) niyama-vidhi, and 
(3) parisankhya-vidhi. Apirva-vidhi is an order which enjoins 
something not otherwise known, e.g. the grains should be washed 
(we could not know that this part of the duty was necessary for the 
sacrifice except by the above injunction). Niyama-vidhi is that 
where when a thing could have been done in a number of ways, 
an order is made by the Veda which restricts us to following 
some definite alternative (e.g. though the chaff from the corn 
could be separated even by the nails, the order that “corn should 
be threshed” restricts us to the alternative of threshing as the 
only course acceptable for the sacrifice). In the niyama-vidhi 
that which is ordered is already known as possible but only as 
an alternative, and the vidhi insists upon one of these methods as 
“the only one. In apirva-vichi the thing to be done would have 
remained undone and unknown had it not been for the vidhi. 
In parisankhya-vidhi all that is enjoined is already known but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives. A certain mantra “I take 
up the rein” (mam agrbhnam rasanam) which could be used in 
a number of cases should not however be used at the time of 
holding the reins of an ass. 

There are three main principles of interpreting the Vedic 
sentences. (1) When some sentences are such that connectively 
they yield a meaning but not individually, then they should be 
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taken together connectively as a whole. (2) If the separate sen- 
tences can however yield meanings separately by themselves they 
should not be connected together. (3) In the case of certain 
sentences which are incomplete suitable words from the context 
of immediately preceding sentences are to be supplied. 

The vidhis properly interpreted are the main source of dharma. 
The mantras which are generally hymns in praise of some deities 
or powers are to be taken as being for the specification of the 
deity to whom the libation is to be offered. It should be re- 
membered that as dharma can only be acquired by following 
the injunctions of the Vedas they should all be interpreted as 
giving us injunctions. Anything therefore found in the Vedas 
which cannot be connected with the injunctive orders as forming 
part of them is to be regarded as untrustworthy or at best inex- 
pressive. Thus it is that those sentences in the Vedas which 
describe existing things merely or praise some deed of injunction 
(called the arthavadas) should be interpreted as forming part 
of a vidhi-vakya (injunction) or be rejected altogether. Even 
those expressions which give reasons for the performance of 
certain actions are to be treated as mere arthavadas and inter- 
preted as praising injunctions. For Vedas have value only as 
mandates by the performance of which dharma may be acquired. 

When a sacrifice is performed according to the injunctions of 
the Vedas, a capacity which did not exist before and whose ex- 
istence is proved by the authority of the scriptures is generated 
either in the action or in the agent. This capacity or pvusitive 
force called apurva produces in time the beneficient results of the 
sacrifice (e.g. leads the performer to Heaven). This apirva is like 
a potency or faculty in the agent which abides in him until the 
desired results follow’. 

It is needless to dilate upon these, for the voluminous works 
of Sabara and Kumarila make an elaborate research into the 
nature of sacrifices, rituals, and other relevant matters in great 
detail, which anyhow can have but little interest for a student 
of philosophy. 

1 See Dr Ganginatha Jha’s Prabhdkaramimadmsa and Madhava’s Nydyamald- 
vistara. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SANKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 


Comprehension of the philosophical Issues more essential 
than the Dialectic of controversy. 


Pramaya in Sanskrit signifies the means and the movement 
by which knowledge is acquired, framdta means the subject or 
the knower who cognizes, prama the result of pramana—right 
knowledge, prameya the object of knowedge, and pramanya the 
validity of knowledge acquired. The validity of knowledge is 
sometimes used in the sense of the faithfulness of knowledge to 
its object, and sometimes in the sense of an inner notion of 
validity in the mind of the subject—the knower (that his percep- 
tions are true), which moves him to work in accordance with 
his perceptions to adapt himself to his environment for the 
attainment of pleasurable and the avoidance of painful things. 
The question wherein consists the pramanya of knowledge has 
not only an epistemological and psychological bearing but a 
metaphysical one also. It contains on one side a theory of know- 
ledge based on an analysis of psychological experience, and on 
the other indicates a metaphysical situation consistent with the 
theory of knowledge. All the different schools tried to justify 
a theory of knowledge by an appeal to the analysis and inter- 
pretation of experience which the others sometimes ignored or 
sometimes regarded as unimportant. The thinkers of different 
schools were accustomed often to meet together and defeat one 
another in actual debates, and the result of these debates was fre- 
quently very important in determining the prestige of any school 
of thought. If a Buddhist for example could defeat a great Nyaya 
or Mimamsa thinker in a great public debate attended by many 
learned scholars from different parts of the country, his fame at 
once spread all over the country and he could probably secure a 
large number of followers on the spot. Extensive tours of disputa- 
tion were often undertaken by great masters all over the country 
for the purpose of defeating the teachers of the opposite schools 
and of securing adherents to their own. These debates were there- 
fore not generally conducted merely in a passionless philosophical 
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mood with the object of arriving at the truth but in order to 
inflict a defeat on opponents and to establish the ascendency of 
some particular school of thought. It was often a sense of personal 
victory and of the victory of the school of thought to which the 
debater adhered that led him to pursue the debate. Advanced 
Sanskrit philosophical works give us a picture of the attitude 
of mind of these debaters and we find that most of these 
debates attempt to criticize the different schools of thinkers by 
exposing their inconsistencies and self-contradictions by close 
dialectical reasoning, anticipating the answers of the opponent, 
asking him to define his statements, and ultimately proving that 
his theory was inconsistent, led to contradictions, and was opposed 
to the testimony of experience. In reading an advanced work on 
Indian philosophy in the original], a student has to pass through an 
interminable series of dialectic arguments, and negative criticisms 
(to thwart opponents) sometimes called vetanda, before he can 
come to the root of the quarrel, the real philosophical diver- 
gence. All the resources of the arts of controversy find full play 
for silencing the opponent before the final philosophical answer 
is given. But to a modern student of philosophy, who belongs to 
no party and is consequently indifferent to the respective victory 
of either side, the most important thing is the comprehension of 
the different aspects from which the problem of the theory of 
knowledge and its associated metaphysical theory was looked at 
by the philosophers, and also a clear understanding of the de- 
ficiency of each view, the value of the mutual criticisms, the specu- 
lations on the experience of each school, their analysis, and their 
net contribution to philosophy. With Vedanta we come to an 
end of the present volume, and it may not be out of place here 
to make a brief survey of the main conflicting theories from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge, in order to indicate the 
position of the Vedanta of the Sankara school in the field of 
Indian philosophy so far as we have traversed it. I shall there- 
fore now try to lay before my readers the solution of the theory 
of knowledge (pramanavadda) reached by some of the main 
schools of thought. Their relations to the solution offered by 
the Sankara Vedanta will also be dealt with, as we shall attempt 
to sketch the views of the Vedanta later on in this chapter. 
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The philosophical situation. A Review. ° 


Before dealing with the Vedanta system it seems advisable 
to review the general attitude of the schools already discussed to 
the main philosophical and epistemological questions which de- 
termine the position of the Vedanta as taught by Sankara and 
his school. 

The Sautrantika Buddhist says that in all his affairs man is 
concerned with the fulfilment of his ends and desires (purusartha). 
This however cannot be done without right knowledge (samyag- 
Jitana) which rightly represents things to men. Knowledge is said 
to be right when we can get things just as we perceived them. 
So far as mere representation or illumination of objects is con- 
cerned, it is a patent fact that we all have knowledge, and therefore 
this does not deserve criticism or examination. Our enquiry about 
knowledge is thus restricted to its aspect of later verification or 
contradiction in experience, for we are all concerned to know how 
far our perceptions of things which invariably precede all our 
actions can be trusted as rightly indicating what we want to get 
in our practical experience (arthaprapakatva). The perception is 
right (abhranta non-illusory) when following its representation we 
can get in the external world such things as were represented by 
it (samsvadakatva). That perception alone can be right which is 
generated by the object and not merely supplied by our imagina- 
tion. When I say “this is the cow I had seen,” what I see is the 
object with the brown colour, horns, feet, etc., but the fact that 
this is called cow, or that this is existing from a past time, is 
not perceived by the visual sense, as this is not generated by 
the visual object. For all things are momentary, and that which 
I see now never existed before so as to be invested with this 
or that permanent name. This association of name and per- 
manence to objects perceived is called Aalpanad or abhslapa. 
Our perception is correct only so far as it is without the abhilapa 
association (kalpanapodha), for though this is taken as a part of 
our perceptual experience it is not derived from the object, and 
hence its association with the object is an evident error. The 
object as unassociated with name—the nirvikalpa—is thus what 
is perceived. As a result of the pratyaksa the manovijfiana or 
thought and mental perception of pleasure and pain is also 
determined. At one moment perception reveals the object as an 
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object of knowledge (grahya), and by the fact of the rise of such 
a percept, at another moment it appears as a thing realizable 
or attainable in the external world. The special features of the 
object undefinable in themselves as being what they are in 
themselves (sva/aksana) are what is actually perceived (pra- 
tyaksavisaya)'. The pramanaphala (result of perception) is the 


1 There is a difference of opinion about the meaning of the word “ svalaksana”’ 
of Dharmakirtti between my esteemed friend Professor Stcherbatsky of Petrograd 
and myself. He maintains that Dharmakirtti held that the content of the presentative 
element at the moment of perception was almost totally empty. Thus he writes to me, 
“ According to your interpretation svalaksana means—the object (or idea with Vijfia- 
navidin) /rom which everything past and everything future has been eliminated, this 
I do not deny at all. But I maintain that if everything past and future has been taken 
away, what remains? Zhe present and the present is a ésana i.e. nothing....The 
reverse of ksana is a kganasamtana or simply samtana and in every samtana there is 
a synthesis ekibhava of moments past and future, produced by the intellect (buddhi= 
nigcaya = kalpand = adhyavasaya)....There is in the perception of a jug something 
(a ksana of sense knowledge) which we must distinguish from the taea of a jug 
(which is always a samtana, always vikalpita), and if you take the idea away in a strict 
unconditional sense, no knowledge remains: ksanasya jfiinena prapayitumasakyatvat. 
This is absolutely the Kantian teaching about Systhesis of Apprehension. Accordingly 
pratyaksa is a ramscendenfal source of knowledge, because practically speaking it gives 
no knowledge at all. This sramdna is asatkalpa. Kant says that without the elements 
of intuition (=sense-knowledge = pratyaksa =kalpanapodha) our cognitions would be 
empty and without the elements of intellect (kalpana = buddhi = synthesis = ekibhava) 
they would be blind. Empirically both are always combined. This is exactly the 
theory of Dharmakirtt:. He is a Vijfianavadi as I understand, because he maintains 
the cognizability of ideas (vijfidina) alone, but the reality is an incognizable foundation 
of our knowledge; he admits, it is bahya, it is artha, it is a thakriyaksana = svalaksana ; 
that is the reason for which he sometimes is called Sautrantika and this school is some- 
times called Sautrinta-vijfidnavada, as opposed to the Vijfidnavada of Agvaghcga and 
Aryasaaga, which had no elaborate theory of cognition. If the jug as it exists in our 
representation were the svalaksana and paramarthasat, what would remain of Vijfiina- 
vada? But there is the perception of the jug as opposed to the pure taca of a jug 
(éuddha kalpana), an element of reality, the sensational ksana, which is communicated 
to us by sense knowledge. Kant’s ‘thing in itself’ is also a kgana and also an element 
of sense knowledge of pure sense as opposed to pure reason, Dharmakirtti has also 
Suddha kalpand and Suddham pratyaksam....And very interesting is the opposition 
between pratyakga and anumina, the first moves from kgana to samtina and the second 
from samtina to ksapa, that is the reason that although bhranta the anumdna is never- 
theless pramana because through it we indirectly also reach ksapa, the arthakriyakgana. 
It is bhranta directly and pramipa indirectly; pratyakga is pramiina directly and bhranta 
(asatkalpa) indirectly...” So far as the passages to which Professor Stcherbatsky refers 
are concerned, I am in fall agreement with him. But I think that he pushes the 
interpretation too far on Kantian lines. When I perceive “this is blue,” the perception 
consists of two parts, the actual presentative element of sense-knowledge (sva/aksapa) 
and the affirmation (s:fcaya). So far we are in complete agreement. But Professor 
Stcherbatsky seys that this sense-knowledge is a kpana (moment) and is nothing. I also 
hold that it is a kgana, but it is nothing only in the sense that it is not the same as 
the notion involving affirmation such as ‘‘this is blue.” The affirmative process 
occurring at the succeeding moments is determined by the presentative element of the 
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ideational concept and power that such knowledge has of showing 
the means which being followed the thing can be got (vena krtena 
arthak prapito bhava). Pramaya then is the similarity of the 
knowledge with the object by which it is generated, by which we 
assure ourselves that this is our knowledge of the object as it is 
perceived, and are thus led to attain it by practical experience. 
Yet this later stage is pramanaphala and not pramana which 
consists merely in the vision of the thing (devoid of other asso- 
ciations), and which determines the attitude of the perceiver to- 
wards the perceived object. The pramaga therefore only refers 
to the newly-acquired knowledge (anadhigatadhigantr) as this is 
of use to the perceiver in determining his relations with the ob- 
jective world. This account of perception leaves out the real 
epistemological question as to how the knowledge is generated 
by the external world, or what it is in itself. It only looks to 
the correctness or faithfulness of the perception to the object and 
its value for us in the practical realization of our ends. The 
question of the relation of the external world with knowledge as 
determining the latter is regarded as unimportant. 

first moment (pratyaksabalotpanna N. T., p. 20) but this presentative element divested 
from the product of the affirmative process of the succeeding moments is not character- 
less, though we cannot express its character ; as soon as we try to express it, names and 
other ideas consisting of affirmation are associated and these did not form a part of the 
presentative element. Its own character is said to be its own specific nature (svalaksana). 
But what is this specific nature? Dharmakirtti’s auswer on this point is that by specific 
nature he means those specific characteristics of the object which appear clear when 
the object is near and hazy when it is at a distance ( yasydrthasya sannidhdndsannidhd- 
ndbhyam jRanapratibhésabhedastat svalaksanam N., p. 1 and N. T., p. 16). Sense- 
knowledge thus gives us the specific characteristics of the object, and this has the same 
form as the object itself; it is the appearance of the “blue” in its specific character 
in the mind and when this is associated by the affirmative or ideational process, the 
result is the concept or idea ‘‘ this is blue” (nilasarsipam pratyaksamanubhityamanam 
nilabodharipamavasthapyate ... nilasdriipyamasya pramdnam nilavikalpanariipam 
tuvasya praménaphalam, N.T. p. 22). At the first moment there is the appearance 
of the blue (nilanirbhdsam hi vijdnam, N.T. 19) and this is direct acquaintance 
(yathificit arthasya sdhsatharijRinam tatpratyaksamucyate, N.T. 7) and this is real 
(deramdrthasat) and valid. This blue sensation is different from the idea “ this is 
biue” (nil/abodhka, N.T. 22) which is the result of the former (pramanaphala) through 
the association of the affirmative process (adhyavaséya) and is regarded as invalid for 
it contains elements other than what were presented to the sense, and is a vskalpa- 
pratyaya. In my opinion sva/aksaga therefore means pure sensation of the moment 
presenting the specific features of the object and with Dharmakirtti this is the only 
thing which is valid in perception and vikalpapratyaya or pramanaphala is the idea 
or concept which follows it. But though the latter is a product of the former, yet, 
being the construction of succeeding moments, it cannot give us the pure stage of the 


first moment of sensation-presentation (ésanasya pripayttumasakyatedt, N.T. 16). 
N. T. = Nydyabindutika, N= Nyayabindu (Peterson's edition). 
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The Yogacaras or idealistic Buddhists take their cue from 
the above-mentioned Sautrantika Buddhists, and say that since 
we can come into touch with knowledge and knowledge alone, 
what is the use of admitting an external world of objects as the 
data of sensation determining our knowledge? You say that 
sersations are copies of the external world, but why should you 
say that they copy, and not that they alone exist? We never come 
into touch with objects in themselves ; these can only be grasped 
by us simultaneously with knowledge of them, they must there- 
fore be the same as knowledge (sahopalambhantyamat abhedo 
nilataddhiyoh); for it is in and through knowledge that ex- 
ternal objects can appear to us, and without knowledge we 
are not in touch with the so-called external objects. So it is 
knowledge which is self-apparent in itself, that projects itself in 
such a manner as to appear as referring to other external ob- 
jects. We all acknowledge that in dreams there are no ex- 
ternal objects, but even there we have knowledge. The question 
why then if there are no external objects, there should be so 
much diversity in the forms of knowledge, is not better solved 
by the assumption of an external world ; for in such an assump- 
tion, the external objects have to be admitted as possessing the 
infinitely diverse powers of diversely affecting and determining 
our knowledge; that being so, it may rather be said that in 
the beginningless series of flowing knowledge, preceding know- 
ledge-moments by virtue of their inherent specific qualities de- 
termine the succeeding knowledge-moments, Thus knowledge 
alone exists; the projection of an external word is an illusion of 
knowledge brought about by beginningless potencies of desire 
(vdsana@) associated with it. The preceding knowledge determines 
the succeeding one and that another and so on. Knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, etc. are not qualities requiring a permanent entity 
as soul in which they may inhere, but are the various forms 
in which knowledge appears. Even the cognition, “I perceive a 
blue thing,” is but a form of knowledge, and this is often errone- 
ously interpreted as referring to a permanent knower. Though 
the cognitions are all passing and momentary, yet so long as 
the series continues to be the same, as in the case of one person, 
say Devadatta, the phenomena of memory, recognition, etc. can 
happen in the succeeding moments, for these are evidently illusory 
cognitions, so far as they refer to the permanence of the objects 
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believed to have been perceived before, for things or know- 
ledge-moments, whatever they may be, are destroyed the next 
moment after their birth. There is no permanent entity as per- 
ceiver or knower, but the knowledge-moments are at once the 
knowledge, the knower and the known. This thoroughgoing 
idealism brushes off all references to an objective field of ex- 
perience, interprets the verdict of knowledge as involving a knower 
and the known as mere illusory appearance, and considers the 
flow of knowledge as a self-determining series in successive 
objective forms as the only truth. The Hindu schools of thought, 
Nyaya, Samkhya, and the Mimamsi, accept the duality of soul 
and matter, and attempt to explain the relation between the 
two. With the Hindu writers it was not the practical utility of 
knowledge that was the only important thing, but the nature of 
knowledge and the manner in which it came into being were also 
enquired after and considered important. 

Pramana is defined by Nydya as the collocation of instruments 
by which unerring and indubitable knowledge comes into being. 
The collocation of instruments which brings about definite know- 
ledge consists partly of consciousness (Jodha) and partly of ma- 
terial factors (bodhabodhasvabhava). Thus in perception the 
proper contact of the visual sense with the object (e.g. jug) first 
brings about a non-intelligent, non-apprehensible indeterminate 
consciousness (#iruikalpa) as the jugness (ghafatva) and this later 
on combining with the remaining other collocations of sense- 
contact etc. produces the determinate consciousness: this is a jug. 
The existence of this indeterminate state of consciousness as a 
factor in bringing about the determinate consciousness, cannot of 
course be perceived, but its existence can be inferred from the 
fact that if the perceiver were not already in possession of the 
qualifying factor (viSesanajflana as jugness) he could not have 
comprehended the qualified object (uzfisfabuddhi) the jug (i.e. 
the object which possesses jugness). In inference (anumana) 
knowledge of the linga takes part, and in upamdna the sight 
of similarity with other material conglomerations. In the case 
of the Buddhists knowledge itself was regarded as pramana; 
even by those who admitted the existence of the objective world, 
right knowledge was called pramana, because it was of the same 
form as the external objects it represented, and it was by the form 
of the knowledge (eg. blue) that we could apprehend that the 
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external object was also blue. Knowledge does not determine the 
external world but simply enforces our convictions about the ex- 
ternal world. So far as knowledge leads us to form our convictions 
of the external world it is pram4na, and so far as it determines our 
attitude towards the external world it is pramanaphala. The 
question how knowledge is generated had little importance with 
them, but how with knowledge we could form convictions of 
the external world was the most important thing. Knowledge 
was called pramana, because it was the means by which we 
could form convictions (adsyavasadya) about the external world. 
Nyadya sought to answer the question how knowledge was 
generated in us, but could not understand that knowledge was not 
a mere phenomenon like any other objective phenomenon, but 
thought that though as a guna (quality) it was external like other 
gunas, yet it was associated with our self as a result of colloca- 
tions like any other happening in the material world. Pramana 
does not necessarily bring to us new knowledge (anadhigatadhi- 
ganitr) as the Buddhists demanded, but whensoever there were 
collocations of pramana, knowledge was produced, no matter 
whether the object was previously unknown or known. Even the 
knowledge of known things may be repeated if there be suitable 
collocations. Knowledge like any other physical effect is pro- 
duced whenever the cause of it namely the pram4na collocation 
is present. Categories which are merely mental such as class 
(s@manya), inherence (samavaya), etc., were considered as having 
as much independent existence as the atoms of the four elements. 
The phenomenon of the rise of knowledge in the soul was thus 
conceived to be as much a phenomenon as the turning of the 
colour of the jug by fire from black to red. The element of 
indeterminate consciousness was believed to be combining with 
the sense contact, the object, etc. to produce the determinate con- 
sciousness, There was no other subtler form of movement than 
the molecular. Such a movement brought about by a certain 
collocation of things ended in a certain result (pha/a). Jfiana 
(knowledge) was thus the result of certain united collocations 
{sdmagri) and their movements (e.g. contact of manas with soul, 
of manas with the senses, of the senses with the object, etc.). This 
confusion renders it impossible to understand the real philo- 
sophica] distinction between knowledge and an external event 
of the objective world. Nyaya thus fails to explain the cause 
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of the origin of knowledg¢, and its true relations with the objective 
world. Pleasure, pain, Willing, etc. were regarded as qualities 
which belonged to thé soul, and the soul itself was regarded 
as a qualitiless entity which could not be apprehended directly 
but was inferred as that in which the qualities of jfiana, sukha 
(pleasure), etc. inhered- Qualities had independent existence 
as much as substances, but when any new substances were 
produced, the qualities rushed forward and inhered in them. It 
is very probable that it Nyaya the cultivation of the art of in- 
ference was originally pre-eminent and metaphysics was deduced 
later by an application of the inferential method which gave 
the introspective method but little scope for its application, 
so that inference came in to explain even perception (e.g. this is 
a jug since it has jugneSs) and the testimony of personal psycho- 
logical experience was taken only as a supplement to corroborate 
the results arrived at by inference and was not used to criticize it’. 

Samkhya understood the difference between knowledge and 
matenal events. But so far as knowledge consisted in being the 
copy of external things it could not be absolutely different from 
the objects themselves; it was even then an invisible translucent 
sort of thing, devoid of weight and grossness such as the external 
objects possessed. But the fact that it copies those gross objects 
makes it evident that Knowledge had essentially the same sub- 
stances though in a subtler form as that of which the objects were 
made. But though the matter of knowledge, which assumed the 
form of the objects with which it came in touch, was probably 
‘nus a subvier combindtron Uf ‘the vane damenteary sdosrances 
of which matter was made up, yet there was in it another ele- 
ment, viz. intelligence, which at once distinguished it as utterly 
different from materia! combinations. This element of intel- 
ligence is indeed different from the substances or content of 
the knowledge itself, for the element of intelligence is like a 
stationary light, “the self,” which illuminates the crowding, 
bustling knowledge which is incessantly changing its form in 
accordance with the objects with which it comes in touch. This 
light of intelligence is the same that finds its manifestation in 
consciousness as the “I,” the changeless entity amidst all the 
fluctuations of the changeful procession of knowledge. How this 
element of light which is foreign to the substance of knowledge 

1 See Nydyamasyari on pramana. 
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relates itself to knowledge, and how knowledge itself takes it up 
into itself and appears as conscious, is the most difficult point 
of the Samkhya epistemology and metaphysics. The substance 
of knowledge copies the external world, and this copy-shape of 
knowledge is again intelligized by the pure intelligence ( purusa) 
when it appears as conscious. The forming of the buddhi-shape 
of knowledge is thus the pramana (instrument and process of 
knowledge) and the validity or invalidity of any of these shapes 
is criticized by the later shapes of knowledge and not by the 
external objects (svatah-prémanya and svatah-apramanya). The 
pramana however can lead to a prama or right knowledge only 
when it is intelligized by the purusa. The purusa comes in touch 
with buddhi not by the ordinary means of physical contact but 
by what may be called an inexplicable transcendental contact. 
It is the transcendental influence of purusa that sets in motion 
the original prakrti in Samkhya metaphysics, and it is the same 
transcendent touch (call it yogyata according to Vacaspati or 
samyoga according to Bhiksu) of the transcendent entity of 
purusa that transforms the non-intelligent states of buddhi into 
consciousness. The Vijfianavadin Buddhist did not make any 
distinction between the pure consciousness and its forms (é4ara) 
and did not therefore agree that the 4kara of knowledge was 
due to its copying the objects. Samkhya was however a realist 
who admitted the external world and regarded the forms as 
all due to copying, all stamped as such upon a translucent sub- 
stance (sattva) which could assume the shape of the objects. 
But Samkhya was also transcendentalist in this, that it did not 
think like Nyaya that the akara of knowledge was all that know- 
ledge had to show ; it held that there was a transcendent element 
which shone forth in knowledge and made it conscious. With 
Nydya there was no distinction between the shaped buddhi and 
the intelligence, and that being so consciousness was almost like 
a physical event. With Samkhya however so far as the content 
and the shape manifested in consciousness were concerned it was 
indeed a physical event, but so far as the pure intelligizing element 
of, consciousness was concerned it was a wholly transcendent 
affair beyond the scope and province of physics, The rise of 
consciousness was thus at once both transcendent and physical. 
The Mimamsist Prabhakara agreed with Nyaya in general 
as regards the way in which the objective world and sense con- 
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tact induced knowledge in us. But it regarded knowledge as a 
unique phenomenon which at once revealed itself, the knower 
and the known. We are not concerned with physical colloca- 
tions, for whatever these may be it is knowledge which reveals 
things—the direct apprehension that should be called the pra- 
mana. Pramiana in this sense is the same as pramiti or prama, 
the phenomenon of apprehension. Pramana may also indeed 
mean the collocations so far as they induce the prama. For 
prama or right knowledge is never produced, it always exists, 
but it manifests itself differently under different circumstances. 
The validity of knowledge means the conviction or the specific 
attitude that is generated in us with reference to the objective 
world. This validity is manifested with the rise of knowledge, 
and it does not await the verdict of any later experience in the 
objective field (samvadin). Knowledge as nirvikalpa (indeter- 
minate) means the whole knowledge of the object and not merely 
a non-sensible hypothetical indeterminate class-notion as Nyaya 
holds. The savikalpa (determinate) knowledge only re-establishes 
the knowledge thus formed by relating it with other objects as 
represented by memory’. 

Prabhakara rejected the Samkhya conception of a dual element 
in consciousness as involving a transcendent intelligence (ct) and 
a material part, the buddhi; but it regarded consciousness as an 
unique thing which by itself in one flash represented both the 
knower and the known. The validity of knowledge did not depend 
upon its faithfulness in reproducing or indicating ( pradarsakatva) 
external objects, but upon the force that all direct apprehension 
(anubhiti) has of prompting us to action in the external world ; 
knowledge is thus a complete and independent unit in all its 
self-revealing aspects. But what the knowledge was in itself apart 
from its self-revealing character Prabhakara did not enquire. 

Kumirila declared that jfidna (knowledge) was a movement 
brought about by the activity of the self which resulted in pro- 
ducing consciousness (s#atatd) of objective things. Jfana itself 
cannot be perceived, but can only be inferred as the movement 
necessary for producing the jfiatata or consciousness of things. 
Movement with Kuméarila was not a mere atomic vibration, but 
was a non-sensuous transcendent operation of which vibration 


1 Simkhya considered nirvikalpe as the dim knowledge of the first moment of 
consciousness, which, when it became clear at the next moment, was called savikalps. 
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was sometimes the result. Jfidna was a movement and not the 
result of causal operation as Nydya supposed. Nyaya would 
not also admit any movement on the part of the self, but it 
would hold that when the self is possessed of certain qualities, 
such as desire, etc., it becomes an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of a physical movement. Kumiarila accords the same 
self-validity to knowledge that Prabhakara gives. Later know- 
ledge by experience is not endowed with any special quality 
which should decide as to the validity of the knowledge of the 
previous moyement. For what is called samvadi or later testimony 
of experience is but later knowledge and nothing more’. The 
self is not revealed in the knowledge of external objects, but we 
can know it by a mental perception of self-consciousness. It is 
the movement of this self in presence of certain collocating cir- 
cumstances leading to cognition of things that is called jfiana’. 
Here Kumiarila distinguishes knowledge as movement from know- 
ledge as objective consciousness. Knowledge as movement was 
beyond sense perception and could only be inferred. 

The idealistic tendency of Vijfianavada Buddhism, Samkhya, 
and Mimamsa was manifest initsattempt at establishing the unique 
character of knowledge as being that with which alone we are in 
touch. But Vijiianavada denied the external world, and thereby 
did violence to the testimony of knowledge. Samkhya admitted 
the external world but created a gulf between the content of know- 
ledge and pure intelligence; Prabhakara ignored this difference, 
and was satisfied with the introspective assertion that knowledge 
was such a unique thing that it revealed with itself, the knower and 
the known; Kumiarila however admitted a transcendent element 
of movement as being the cause of our objective consciousness, 
but regarded this as being separate from self. But the question 
remained unsolved as to why, in spite of the unique character of 
knowledge, knowledge could relate itself to the world of objects, 
how far the world of external objects or of knowledge could be 
regarded as absolutely true. Hitherto judgments were only re- 
lative, either referring to one’s being prompted to the objective 
world, to the faithfulness of the representation of objects, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by later 

! See Nydyaratnamald, svatah-primanya-nirpaya. 
3 See Nydyamafjari on Pramana, Slokavérttika on Pratyakga, and Gigs Bhatta’s 


Bhattacintdmagi on Pratyaksa. 
D. 27 
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uncontradicted experience. But no enquiry was made whether 
any absolute judgments about the ultimate truth of knowledge 
and matter could be made at all. That which appeared was re- 
garded as the real. But the question was not asked, whether 
there was anything which could be regarded as absolute truth, 
the basis of all appearance, and the unchangeable reality. This 
philosophical enquiry had the most wonderful charm for the 
Hindu mind. 


Vedanta Literature. 


It is difficult to ascertain the time when the Brakma-sitras 
were written, but since they contain a refutation of almost all the 
other Indian systems, even of the Sinyavada Buddhism (of course 
according to Safkara’s interpretation), they cannot have been 
written very early. I think it may not be far from the truth in 
supposing that they were written some time in the second century 
B.C. About the period 780 A.D. Gaudapada revived the monistic 
teaching of the Upanisads by his commentary on the Mandikya 
Upanisad in verse called Mandikyakarika. His disciple Govinda 
was the teacher of Safkara (788—820 A.D.). Safkara’s com- 
mentary on the Brakma-sétras is the root from which sprang 
forth a host of commentaries and studies on Vedantism of great 
originality, vigour, and philosophic insight. Thus Anandagiri, a 
disciple of Safkara, wrote a commentary called Nyayantruaya, 
and Govindananda wrote another commentary named Raéna- 
prabha. Nacaspati Misra, who flourished about 841 A.D., wrote 
another commentary on it called the BAdmati. Amalananda 
(1247—1260 A.D.) wrote his Kalpatarx on it, and Apyayadiksita 
(1550 A.D.) son of Rafigarajadhvarindra of Kafici wrote his Kalpa- 
taruparimala on the Kalpatarw. Another disciple of Sattkara, 
Padmapada, also called Sanandana, wrote a commentary on it 
known as Paftcapadika. From the manner in which the book is 
begun one would expect that it was to be a running commentary 
on the whole of Safkara’s bhasya, but it ends abruptly at the 
end of the fourth siitra. Madhava (1350), in his Sankaravijaya, 
recites an interesting story about it. He says that Suresvara re- 
ceived Safkara’s permission to write a vdrttika on the bhasya. 
But other pupils objected to Sankara that since Suteévara was 
formerly a great Mimamsist (Mandana Miéra was called Suresvara 
after his conversion to Vedantism) he was not competent tq write 
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a good varttizka on the bhasya. Sureésvara, disappointed, wrote 
a treatise called NMatskarmyasiddhi. Padmapada wrote a tika 
but this was burnt in his uncle’s house. Sankara, who had once 
seen it, recited it from memory and Padmapada wrote it down. 
Prakasatman (1200) wrote a commentary on Padmapada’s Paa- 
capadika known as Paftcapadtkévivarana. Akhandananda wrote 
his Tattvadipana, and the famous Nrsimhasrama Muni (1500) 
wrote his Vivaranabhdévaprakasikaé on it. Amalananda and 
Vidyasagara also wrote commentaries on Paftcapadika, named 
Pattcapadikadarpana and Patcapadikatika respectively, but 
the Paftcapddikavivarana had by far the greatest reputation. 
Vidyaranya who is generally identified by some with Mad- 
hava (1350) wrote his famous work Vivaranaprameyasamgraha’, 
elaborating the ideas of Pattcapddikavivarana; Vidyaranya 
wrote also another excellent work named /ivanmuktiuiveka on 
the Vedanta doctrine of emancipation. Sure$vara’s (800 A.D.) 
excellent work Naiskarmyasiddht is probably the earliest inde- 
pendent treatise on Sankara’s philosophy as expressed in his 
bhadsya. It has been commented upon by Jfidnottama Miéra. 
Vidyaranya also wrote another work of great merit known as 
PafttcadaSi, which is a very popular and illuminating treatise in 
verse on Vedanta. Another important work written in verse on 
the main teachings of Safkara’s bhasya is Sanksepasariraka, 
written by Sarvajfidtma Muni (900 4.D.). This has also been 
commented upon by Ramatirtha. Sriharsa (1190 A.D.) wrote 
his Khandanakhandakhadya, the most celebrated work on the 
Vedanta dialectic. Citsukha, who probably flourished shortly 
after Sriharsa, wrote a commentary on it, and also wrote an 
independent work on Vedanta dialectic known as 7attvadipsika 
which has also a commentary called Nayanaprasadini written 
by Pratyagripa. Safikara Misra and Raghunatha also wrate 
commentaries on Khandanakhandakhadya. A work on Ve- 
dinta epistemology and the principal topics of Vedanta of 
great originality and merit known as Vedantaparibhdsa was 
written by Dharmarajadhvarindra (about 1550A.D.). His son 
Ramakrsnadhvarin wrote his St#hdmani on it and Amaradasa his 
Maniprapha. The Vedantaparibhasa with these two commen- 
tagies fortis an excellent exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of Vedanta. Another work of supreme importance 

} See Narasimhacdrya’s article in the /ndian Antiquary, 1916. ; 
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(though probably the last great work on Vedanta) is the 
Advaitasiddhi of Madhusiidana Sarasvati who followed Dharma- 
rajadhvarindra. This has three commentaries known as Gauda- 
brahmanandi, Vitthalesopadhyayi and Siddhivyakhya. Sadananda 
Vyasa wrote also a summary of it known as Advaitasiddhisid- 
dhantasdra, Sadananda wrote also an excellent elementary work 
named Vedantasara which has also two commentaries Subodhini 
and Vidvenmanoranyjini. The Advattabrahmasiddhi of Sadananda 
Yati though much inferior to Advattastddhs is important, as it 
touches on many points of Vedanta interest which are not dealt 
with in other Vedanta works. The Nydyamakaranda of Ananda- 
bodha Bhattarakacaryya treats of the doctrines of illusion very 
well, as also some other important points of Vedanta interest. 
Vedantasiddhantamuktavalt of PrakaSananda discusses many of 
the subtle points regarding the nature of ajfiana and its relations 
to cit, the doctrine of drstisrstivada, etc., with great clearness. 
Siddhantatle’a by Apyayadiksita is very important as a summary 
of the divergent views of different writers on many points of 
interest. Vedantatattvadipika and Siddhdéntatattva are also good 
as well as deep in their general summary of the Vedanta system. 
Bhedadhikkava of Nrsimhasrama Muni also is to be regarded as 
an important work on the Vedanta dialectic. 

The above is only a list of some of the most important Ve- 
danta works on which the present chapter has been based. 


Vedanta in Gaudapada. 


It is useless 1 think to attempt to bring out the meaning of 
the Vedanta thought as contained in the Brakma-sitras without 
making any reference to the commentary of Sankara or any 
other commentator. There is reason to believe that the Brahma- 
siitras were first commented upon by some Vaisnava writers who 
held some form of modified dualism’. There have been more 
than a half dozen Vaisnava commentators of the Brahma-sitras 
who not only differed from Sankara’s interpretation, but also 
differed largely amongst themselves in accordance with the 
different degrees of stress they laid on the different aspects of 
their dualistic creeds. Every one of them claimed that his inter- 
pretation was the only one that was faithful to the sitras and to 


1 This point will be dealt with in the 2nd volume, when I shall deal with the. 
systems exponnded by the Vaigpava commentators of the Brahma-sittras. 
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the Upanisads. Should I attempt to give an interpretation 
myself and claim that to be the right one, it would be only 
just one additional view. But however that may be, I am 
myself inclined to believe that the dualistic interpretations of the 
Brahma-sitras were probably more faithful tothe siitras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. 

The S+imadbhagavadgita, which itself was a work of the 
Ekanti (singularistic) Vaisnavas, mentions the Brakma-sitras as 
having the same purport as its own, giving cogent reasons!. 
Professor Jacobi in discussing the date of the philosophical 
siitras of the Hindus has shown that the references to Buddhism 
found in the Brakma-sitras are not with regard to the Vijfiana- 
vada of Vasubandhu, but with regard to the Siinyavada, but he re- 
gards the composition of the Brakma-siitras tu be later than Nagar- 
juna. I agree with the late Dr S. C. Vidyabhishana in holding that 
both the Yogdcara system and the system of Nagarjuna evolved 
from the Prajiapdramita*. Nagarjuna’s merit consisted in the 
dialectical form of his arguments in support of Siinyavada ; but so 
far as the essentials of Sinyavada are concerned I believe that the 
Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosa and the philosophy of the Pra- 
jiaparamité contained no less. There is no reason to suppose that 
the works of Nagarjuna were better known to the Hindu writers 
than the Mahayana siitras. Even in such later times as that of 
Vacaspati Miéra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sa/stambha 
siitra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpada’, We could interpret any reference to Sinyavada as 
pointing to Nagarjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way. On the other hand, the 
reference in the Bhagavadgita to the Brakma-sutras clearly points 
out a date prior to that of Nagarjuna; though we may be slow 
to believe such an early date as has been assigned to the Bhaga- 
vadgita by. Telang, yet I suppose that its date could safely be 
placed so far back as the first half of the first century B.C. or the 
last part of the second century B.C. The Brahma-sitras could 
thus be placed slightly earlier than the date of the Bhagavadgita. 

1 « Brahmasitrapadaiscaiva hetumadbhirviniécitah ” Bhagavadgitd. The proofs 
in support of the view that the Shagavadgita is a Vaispava work will be discussed 
in the and volume of the present work in the section on Bhagavedgitd and its philo- 
sophy. 


1 Indian Antiquary, 1915. , 
3 See Vacaspati Miéra’s Sédmati on Sahkara’s bhisya on Brakma-shtra, 11. ii. 
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I do not know of any evidence that would come in conflict with 
this supposition. The fact that we do not know of any Hindu 
writer who held such monistic views as Gaudapada or Sankara, 
and who interpreted the Brakma-sitras in accordance with those 
monistic ideas, when combined with the fact that the dualists 
had been writing commentaries on the Srakma-sittras, goes to 
show that the Brakma-sitras were originally regarded as an 
authoritative work of the dualists. This also explains the fact that 
the Bhagavadgité, the canonical work of the Ekanti Vaisnavas, 
should refer to it. I do not know of any Hindu writer previous 
to Gaudapada who attempted to give an exposition of the 
monistic doctrine (apart from the Upanisads), either by writing 
a commentary as did Sankara, or by writing an independent 
work as did Gaudapada. I am inclined to think therefore that 
as the pure monism of the Upanisads was not worked out in a 
coherent manner for the formation of a monistic system, it 
was dealt with by people who had sympathies with some form 
of dualism which was already developing in the later days of 
the Upanisads, as evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such 
Upanisads as the Svetasvatara, and the like. The epic Simkhya 
was also the result of this dualistic development. 

It seems that Badardyana, the writer of the Brakma-sitras, 
was probably more a theist, than an absolutist like his commen- 
tator Sankara. Gaudapada seems to be the most important 
man, after the Upanisad sages, who revived the monistic ten- 
dencies of the Upanisads in a bold and clear form and tried to 
formulate them in a systematic manner. It seems very signi- 
ficant that no other karikas on the Upanisads were interpreted, 
except the Mandikyakarika by Gaudapada, who did not hiim- 
self make any reference to any other writer of the monistic 
school, not even Badarayana. Sankara himself makes the con- 
fession that the absolutist (advaztaz) creed was recovered from 
the Vedas by Gaudapada, Thus at the conclusion of his com- 
mentary on Gaudapada’s karika, he says that “he adores by 
falling at the feet of that great guru (teacher) the adored of his 
adored, who on finding all the people sinking in the ocean made 
dreadful by the crocodiles of rebirth, out of kindness for all 
people, by churning the great ocean of the Veda by his great 
churning rod of wisdom recovered what lay deep in the heart 
of the Veda, and is hardly attainable even by the immortal 
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gods!” It seems particularly significant that Sarikara should 
credit Gandapada and not Badaradyana with recovering the 
Upanisad creed. Gaudapadda was the teacher of Govinda, the 
teacher of Sankara; but he was probably living when Sankara 
was a student, for Sankara says that he was directly influenced by 
his great wisdom, and also speaks of the learning, self-control 
and modesty of the other pupils of Gaudapada* There is some 
dispute about the date of Sahkara, but accepting the date pro- 
posed by Bhandarkar, Pathak and Deussen, we may consider 
it to be 788 a.D.*, and suppose that in order to be able to teach 
Sankara, Gaudapdda must have been living till at least 800 A.D. 

Gaudapada thus flourished after all the great Buddhist 
teachers ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu ; and 
I believe that there is sufficient evidence in his karikas for thinking 
that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and considered that 
the teachings of the Upanisads tallied with those of Buddha. 
Thus at the beginning of the fourth chapter of his kdrikds he 
says that he adores that great man(dvipadam varam)who by knaw- 
ledge as wide as the sky realized (sambuddha) that all appearances 
(dharma) were like the vacuous sky (gaganopamam'‘). He then 
goes on to say that he adores him who has dictated (des:ta) 
that the touch of untouch (asparSayoga— probably referring to 
Nirvana) was the good that produced happiness to all beings, 
and that he was neither in disagreement with this doctrine nor 
found any contradiction in it (avivddak aviruddhasca), Some 
disputants hold that coming into being is of existents, whereas 
others quarrelling with them hold that being (/@éa) is of non- 
existents (abAutasya); there are others who quarrel with them 
and say that neither the existents nor non-existents are liable to 
‘being and there is one non-coming-into-being (advayamayatim). 
He agrees with those who hold that there is no coming into 
being®. In Iv. 19 of his karika he again says that the Buddhas 
have shown that there was no coming into being in any way 
(sarvatha Buddhairajatih paridipitak). 

4 Sankara’s bhagya on GaudapAda’s kiriki, AnandAérama edition, p. 214. 

® Ananddérama edition of Satkara’s bhigya on Gandapida’s kirikA, p. 11. 

3 Telang wishes to put Setkera’s date somewhere in the 8th century, and Venka- 
teévare would have hintin Gog A.D.-897 4.D., as he did not believe that Sahkars could 
have lived only for 32 years. J. R.A. S. 1916. 

: Lanbévetire, p. 19, Katham ca gaganopamam. 

® Gaugapide’s kirika, rv. 2, 4 
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Again, in Iv. 42 he says that it was for those realists (vastu- 
vadt), who since they found things and could deal with them and 
were afraid of non-being, that the Buddhas had spoken of 
origination (jdt). In Iv. 90 he refers to agrayana which we 
know to be a name of Mahayana. Again, in Iv. 98 and 99 
he says that all appearances are pure and vacuous by nature. 
These the Buddhas, the emancipated one (mukta) and the leaders 
know first. It was not said by the Buddha that all appearances 
(dharma) were knowledge. He then closes the karikas with an 
adoration which in all probability also refers to the Buddha’. 

Gaudapada’s work is divided into four chapters: (1) Agama 
(scripture), (2) Vaitathya (unreality), (3) Advaita (unity), (4) Ala- 
taSanti (the extinction of the burning coal). The first chapter is 
more in the way of explaining the Mandikya Upanisad by 
virtue of which the entire work is known as Méndtkyakarika. 
The second, third, and fourth chapters are the constructive parts 
of Gaudapada’s work, not particularly connected with the Man- 
dikya Upanisad. 

In the first chapter Gaudapada begins with the three ap- 
parent manifestations of the self: (1) as the experiencer of the 
external world while we are awake (vi#fva or vaisvanara dima), 
(2) as the experiencer in the dream state (‘azjasa atma), (3) as the 
experiencer in deep sleep (susupiz), called the pra7#a when there 
is no determinate knowledge, but pure consciousness and pure 
bliss (@nanda). He who knows these three as one is never 
attached to his experiences. Gaudapada then enumerates some 
theories of creation: some think that the world has proceeded 
as a creation from the prana (vital activity), others consider 
creation as an expansion (vibA##2) of that cause from which it has 
proceeded; others imagine that creation is like dream (s7ap7a) 
and magic (maya); others, that creation proceeds simply by the 
will of the Lord; others that it proceeds from time; others that it 
is for the enjoyment of the Lord (d40gartham) or for his play only 
(#ridartham), for such is the nature (svabédva) of the Lord, that 
he creates, but he cannot have any longing, as all his desires are 
in a state of fulfilment. 


1 Gaudapdda's karikd, tv- 100. In my translation I have not followed Sankara, 
for he has I think tried his level best to explain away even the most obvious references 
to Buddha and Buddhism in Gaudap&da’s karika. I have, therefore, drawn my meaning 
directly as Gaudapada’s kirikis seemed to indicate. I have followed the same principle 
in giving the short exposition of Gaudapida’s philosophy below. 
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Gaudapada does not indicate his preference one way or the 
other, but describes the fourth state of the self as unseen (adrsta), 
unrelationable (avyavahdryam), ungraspable (agrahyam), inde- 
finable (a/aksana), unthinkable (acintyam), unspeakable (avya- 
pade§ya), the essence as oneness with the self (ekdtmapratya- 
yasara), as the extinction of the appearance ( Prapatcopasama), 
the quiescent (Sanfam), the good (s7vam), the one (advarta)'. The 
world-appearance ( prapazica) would have ceased if it had existed, 
but all this duality is mere maya (magic or illusion), the one 
is the ultimately real (paramarthatah). In the second chapter 
Gaudapada says that what is meant by calling the world a 
dream is that all existence is unreal. That which neither exists 
in the beginning nor in the end cannot be said to exist in the 
present. Being like unreal it appears as real. The appearance 
has a beginning and an end and is therefore false) In dreams 
things are imagined internally, and in the experience that we 
have when we are awake things are in.agined as if existing out- 
side, but both of them are but illusory creations of the self. 
What is perceived in the mind is perceived as existing at the 
moment of perception only; external objects are supposed to 
have two moments of existence (namely before they are per- 
ceived, and when they begin to be perceived), but this is all mere 
imagination. That which is unmanifested in the mind and that 
which appears as distinct and manifest outside are all imaginary 
productions in association with the sense faculties. There is first 
the imagination of a perceiver or soul (jiva) and then along with 
it the imaginary creations of diverse inner states and the external 
world. Just as in darkness the rope is imagined to be a snake, 
so the self is also imagined by its own illusion in diverse forms. 
There is neither any production nor any destruction (na nirodho, 
na cotpattsh), there is no one who is enchained, no one who is 
striving, no one who wants to be released’. Imagination finds 
itself realized in the non-existent existents and also in the sense 

' Compare im Nigarjuna’s first karikd the idea of propatcogasamam fvam. 
Anirodhamanuipidamanucchedamasisvatam anckarthamandndrthamandgamamanir- 
gumam yok pratityasamutpadam prapaficopasamam Sivam defayima.g sambuddhastam 
vanas vadatamvaram. Compare also Nagarjuna’s Chapter on Nirvdnapariksd, Parvo- 
palambhopasamak prapanicopasamah Sivak na kvactt kasyactt kafci¢ dharmmo bud- 
dhenadefitak. So far as 1 know the Buddhists were the first to use the words prapad7- 
copasaman Sivam. 

* Compare Nagarjuna’s karika, ‘“‘anirodhamanutpidam” in jVadhyamitavrtt, 
B. 7. S$. Pp» 3+ 
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of unity; all imagination either as the many or the one (advaja) 
is false ; it is only the oneness (advayata) that is good. There 
is no many, nor are things different or non-different (na nanedam 
...8@ prthag naprthak)'. The sages who have transcended attach- 
ment, fear, and anger and have gone beyond the depths of the 
Vedas have perceived it as the imaginationless cessation of all 
appearance (niruikalpak prapatcopasamak), the one’. 

In the third chapter Gaudapada says that truth is like the 
void (@kafa) which is falsely conceived as taking part in birth 
and death, coming and going and as existing in all bodies ; but 
howsoever it be conceived, it is all the while not different from 
akasa. All things that appear as compounded are but dreams 
(svapna) and maya (magic). Duality is a distinction imposed 
upon the one (advasia) by maya. The truth is immortal, it cannot 
therefore by its own nature suffer change. It has no birth. All 
birth and death, all this manifold is but the result of an imposi- 
tion of maya upon it*. One mind appears as many in the dream, 
so also in the waking state one appears as many, but when the 
mind activity of the Togins (sages) is stopped arises this fearless 
state, the extinction of all sorrow, final cessation. Thinking every- 
thing to be misery (as ¢:kham sarvam anusmyptya) one should stop 
all desires and enjoyments, and thinking that nothing has any 
birth he should not see any production at all. He should awaken 
the mind (c#ta) into its final dissolution (/aya) and pacify it 
when distracted ; he should not move it towards diverse objects 
when it stops. He should not taste any pleasure (suéham) and by 
wisdom remain unattached, by strong effort making it motionless 
and still, When he neither passes into dissolution nor into dis- 
traction; when there is no sign, no appearance that is the perfect 
Brahman. When there is no object of knowledge to come into 
being, the unproduced is then called the omniscent (sarvayfRa). 

In the fourth chapter, called the Alatasanti, Gaudapada further 

1 Compare Madhyamikakirthd, B. 7. S., p. 3, anckirtham andndrtham, etc. 

* Compare Lesthivatarashtra, p. 78, Adoaydsamstraparinirod navetsarvadhar- 
mab tasmat tarki makdpiate Sunyatinulpidddvayaniksvabhivalaksane yopeh hara- 
siyak; also 8, 46, Yaduta svacittavisayavikalpadrpyinavabodhandt vijhdndndm 
svatittadrfyamdtrinavatérena makdmats odlaprthagjanth bhdvabhdvasvabhdvapara- 

itidveyavddino bhavanti. 

° Compare Nagirjuna's kariki, B. 7. S., p. 196, Abdfam Safatyngadice ban- 
dhydyth putra eva ca esantakcdbhivyajyants tathabhavena kalpand, with Gandapida’s 
kirikh, 111. 28, Asato mayayd janme tafvate naiva fayate bandhydputro wa tativen 
méyhya wapi jayate, 
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describes this final state’. All the dharmas (appearances) are 
without death or decay’. Gaudapada then follows a dialectical 
form of argument which reminds us of Nagarjuna. Gaudapadda 
continues thus: Those who regard karana (cause) as the karyya 
(effect in a potential form) cannot consider the cause as truly 
unproduced (a7a), for it suffers production ; how can it be called 
eternal and yet changing? If it is said that things come into 
being from that which has no production, there is no example 
with which such a case may be illustrated. Nor can we con- 
sider that anything is born from that which has itself suffered 
production. How again can one come to a right conclusion 
about the regressus ad infinitum of cause and effect (hetu 
and pha/a)? Without reference to the effect there is no cause, 
and without reference to cause there is no effect. Nothing is born 
either by itself or through others, call it either being, non- 
being, or being-non-being, nothing suffers any birth, neither the 
cause nor the effect is produced out of its own nature (svabhd- 
vatah), and thus that which has no beginning anywhere cannot 
be said to have a production. All experience ( prajhapt:) is 
dependent on reasons, for otherwise both would vanish, and there 
would be none of the afflictions (samek/efa) that we suffer. When 
we look at all things in a connected manner they seem to be 
dependent, but when we look at them from the point of view of 
reality or truth the reasons cease to be reasons. The mind (ci##a) 
does not come in touch with objects and thereby manifest 
them, for since things do not exist they are not different from 
their manifestations in knowledge. It is not in any particular 
tase that the mind produces the manifestations of objects while 
they do not exist so that it could be said to be an error, for in 
present, past, and future the mind never comes in touch with 
objects which only appear by reason of their diverse manifesta- 
tions. Therefore neither the mind nor the objects seen by it are 
ever produced. Those who perceive them to suffer production are 
really traversing the reason of vacuity (é4e), for all production 
is but false imposition on the vacuity. Since the unborn is 
perceived as being born, the essence then is the absence of 


2 The very name Alitasanti is absolately Buddhistic. Compare Nagarjuna’s 
karika, B. 7. S., p. 906, where he quotes a verse from the Safase. 
® The use of the word dharma in the sense of appearance or entity is peculiarly 
Baddhistic. The Hindu sense is that given by Jaimini, ‘‘ Codanglaksanah arthah, 
dharmah.” Dharma is determined by the injunctions of the Vedas. 
» 
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production, for it being of the nature of ahsence of production it 
could never change its nature. Everything has a beginning and 
an end and is therefore false. The existence of all things is like 
a magical or illusory elephant (mayahasti) and exists only as far 
as it merely appears or is related to experience. There is thus 
the appearance of production, movement and things, but the one 
knowledge (vij#dna) is the unborn, unmoved, the unthingness 
(avastutva), the cessation (S@ntam). As the movement of 
burning charcoal is perceived as straight or curved, so it is the 
movement (spandita) of consciousness that appears as the per- 
ceiving and the perceived. All the attributes (e.g. straight or 
curved) are imposed upon the charcoal fire, though in reality it 
does not possess them; so also all the appearances are im- 
posed upon consciousness, though in reality they do not possess 
them. We could never indicate any kind of causal relation 
between the consciousness and its appearance, which are there- 
fore to be demonstrated as unthinkable (acintya), A thing 
(dravya) is the cause of a thing (dravya), and that which is not 
a thing may be the cause of that which is not a thing, but all 
the appearances are neither things nor those which are not 
things, so neither are appearances produced from the mind 
(cttta), nor is the mind produced by appearances. So long as 
one thinks of cause and effect he has to suffer the cycle of 
existence (samsara), but when that notion ceases there is no 
samsara. All things are regarded as being produced from a 
relative point of view only (samevrtz), there is therefore nothing 
permanent (fafvata). Again, no existent things are produced, 
hence there cannot be any destruction (uccheda). Appearances 
(dharma) are produced only apparently, not in reality; their 
coming into being is like maya, and that maya again does not 
exist. All appearances are like shoots of magic coming out of 
seeds of magic and are not therefore neither eternal nor destruc- 
tible. As in dreams, or in magic, men are born and die, so are all 
appearances. That which appears as existing from an imaginary 
relative point of view (4alpita samrvrtt) is not so in reality ( para- 
martha), for the existence depending on thers, as shown in all 
relative appearance, is after all not a real existence. That things 
exist, do not exist, do exist and not exist, and neither exist nor 
not exist; that they are moving or steady, or none of those, are 
but thoughts with which fools are deluded. 
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It is so obvious that these doctrines are borrowed from the 
Madhyamika doctrines, as found in the Nagarjuna’s karikas and 
the Vijnanavada doctrines, as found in Lankdvatara, that it is 
needless to attempt to prove it. Gaudapada assimilated all the 
Buddhist Sinyavada and Vijfianavada teachings, and thought that 
these held good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upanisads. 
It is immaterial whether he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, so long 
as we are sure that he had the highest respect for the Buddha and 
for the teachings which he believed to be his. Gaudapada took 
the smallest Upanisads to comment upon, probably because he 
wished to give his opinions unrestricted by the textual limita- 
tions of the bigger ones. His main emphasis is on the truth 
that he realized to be perfect. He only incidentally suggested 
that the great Buddhist truth of indefinable and unspeakable 
vijfiana or vacuity would hold good of the highest atman of the 
Upanisads, and thus laid the foundation of a revival of the 
Upanisad studies on Buddhist lines. How far the Upanisads 
guaranteed in detail the truth of Gaudapada’s views it was left 
for his disciple, the great Sankara, to examine and explain. 


Vedanta and Sankara (788-820 A.D.). 


Vedanta philosophy is the philosophy which claims to be 
the exposition of the philosophy taught in the Upanisads and 
summarized in the Brakma-sitras of Badarayana. The Upanisads 
form the last part of the Veda literature, and its philosophy is 
therefore also called sometimes the Uttara-Mimamsa or the 
Mim4msa (decision) of the later part of the Vedas as distinguished 
from the Mimamsa of the previous part of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas as incorporated in the Piarvamimamsa sitras of 
Jaimini. Though these Brahma-sitras were differently interpreted 
by different exponents, the views expressed in the earliest com- 
mentary on them now available, written by Sankardcarya, have 
attained wonderfu! celebrity, both on account of the subtle and 
deep ideas it contains, and also on account of the association of the 
illustrious personality of Sankara. So great is the influence of the 
philosophy propounded by Sankara and elaborated by his illus- 
trious followers, that whenever we speak of the Vedanta philosophy 
we mean the philosophy that was propounded by Satikara. If 
other expositions are intended the names of the exponents have 
to be mentioned (e.g. Ramanuja-mata, Vallabha-mata,etc.). In this 
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chapter we shall limit ourselves to the exposition of the Vedanta 
philosophy as elaborated by Sahkara and his followers. In Sai- 
kara’s work (the commentaries on the Brakma-satra and the ten’ 
Upanisads) many ideas have been briefly incorporated which as 
found in Sahkara do not appear to be sufficiently clear, but are 
more intelligible as elaborated by his followers, It 1s therefore 
better to take up the Vedanta system, not as we find it in Sankara, 
but as elaborated by his followers, all of whom openly declare 
that they are true to their master’s philosophy. 

For the other Hindu systems of thought, the siitras ( Jazmin 
sitra, Nyaya sitra, etc.) are the only original treatises, and no 
foundation other than these is available. In the case of the 
Vedanta however the original source is the Upanisads, and 
the siitras are but an extremely condensed summary in a 
systematic form. Sankara did not claim to be the inventor or 
expounder of an original system, but interpreted the siitras 
and the Upanisads in order to show that there existed a connected 
and systematic philosophy in the Upanisads which was also 
enunciated in the siitras of Badaradyapa. The Upanisads were a 
part of the Vedas and were thus regarded as infallible by the 
Hindus. If Safikara could only show that his exposition of them 
was the right one, then his philosophy being founded upon the 
highest authority would be accepted by all Hindus. The most 
formidable opponents in the way of accomplishing his task were 
the Mimamsists, who held that the Vedas did not preach any 
philosophy, for whatever there was in the Vedas was to be 
interpreted as issuing commands to us for performing this or 
that action. They held that if the Upanisads spoke of Brahman 
and demonstrated the nature of its pure essence, these were mere 
exaggerations intended to put the commandment of perforining 
some kind of worship of Brahman into a more attractive form. 
Sankara could not deny that the purport of the Vedas as found 
in the Brahmanas was explicitly of a mandatory nature as de- 
clared by the Mimams4, but he sought to prove that such could 
not be the purport of the Upanisads, which spoke of the truest 
and the highest knowledge of the Absolute by which the wise 
could attain salvation. He said that in the karmakanda—the 
(sacrificial injunctions) Brahmanas of the Vedas—the purport of 
the Vedas was certainly of a mandatory nature, as it was intended 
for ordinary people who were anxious for this or that pleasure, 

e 
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and were never actuated by any desire of knowing the absolute 
truth, but the Upanisads, which were intended for the wise who 
dad controlled their senses and become disinclined to all earthly 
joys, demonstrated the one Absolute, Unchangeable, Brahman 
as the only Truth of the universe. The two parts of the Vedas 
were intended for two classes of persons. Sankara thus did not 
begin by formulating a philosophy of his own by logical and 
psychological analysis, induction, and deduction. He tried to show 
by textual comparison of the different Upanisads, and by refer- 
ence to the content of passages in the Upanisads, that they 
were concerned in demonstrating the nature of Brahman (as he 
understood it) as their ultimate end. He had thus to show that 
the uncontradicted testimony of all the Upanisads was in favour 
of the view which he held. He had to explain all doubtful and 
apparently conflicting texts, and also to show that none of the 
texts referred to the doctrines of mahat, prakrti, etc. of the 
Samkhya. He had also to interpret the few scattered ideas 
about physics, cosmology, eschatology, etc. that are found in the 
Upanisads consistently with the Brahman philosophy. In order 
to show that the philosophy of the Upanisads as he expounded it 
was a consistent system, he had to remove all the objections that 
his opponents could make regarding the Brahman philosophy, to 
criticize the philosophies of all other schools, to prove them to 
be self-contradictory, and to show that any interpretation of the 
Upanisads, other than that which he gave, was inconsistent and 
wrong. This he did not only in his bhasya on the Brakma-sutras 
but also in his commentaries on the Upanisads. Logic with him 
had a subordinate place, as its main value for us was the aid 
which it lent to consistent interpretations of the purport of the 
Upanisad texts, and to persuading the mind to accept the un- 
sontradicted testimony of the Upanisads as the absolute truth. 
His disciples followed him in all, and moreover showed in great 
detail that the Brahman philosophy was never contradicted 
either in perceptual experience or in rational thought, and that 
all the realistic categories which Nyaya and other systems 
had put forth were self-contradictory and erroneous. They also 
supplemented his philosophy by constructing a Vedanta epistem- 
ology, and by rethinking elaborately the relation of the mayé, 
the Brahman, and the world of appearance and other relevant 
topics. Many problems of great philosophical interest which 
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had been left out or slightly touched by Sankara were discussed 
fully by his followers, But it should always be remembered that 
philosophical reasonings and criticisms are alwayS to be taken 
as but aids for convincing our intellect and strengthening our 
faith in the truth revealed in the Upanisads. The true work of 
logic is to adapt the mind to accept them. Logic used for upset- 
ting the instructions of the Upanisads is logic gone astray. Many 
lives of Sankaracarya were written in Sanskrit such asthe Sankara- 
digvijaya, Sankara-vijaya-vilasa, Sankara-jaya,etc. It is regarded 
as almost certain that he was born between 700 and 800 A.D. in 
the Malabar country in the Deccan. His father Sivaguru was 
a Yajurvedi Brahmin of the Taittiriya branch. Many miracles 
are related of Sankara, and he is believed to have been the 
incarnation of Siva. He turned ascetic in his eighth year and 
became the disciple of Govinda, a renowned sage then residing in 
a mountain cell on the banks of the Narbuda. He then came over 
to Bemares and thence went to Badarikadcama. It is said that 
he wrote his illustrious bhasya on the Brakma-sitra in his twelfth 
year. Later on he also wrote his commentaries on ten Upanisads. 
He returned to Benares, and from this time forth he decided to 
travel all over India in order to defeat the adherents of other 
schools of thought in open debate. It is said that he first went to 
meet Kumiarila, but KumGrila was then at the point of death, and 
he advised him to meet Kumiarila’s disciple. He defeated Mandana 
and converted him into an ascetic follower of his own. He then 
travelled in various places, and defeating his opponents everywhere 
he established his Vedanta philosophy, which from that time forth 
acquired a dominant influence in moulding the seligious life of 
India. 

Sankara carried on the work of his teacher Gaudap3da and 
by writing commentaries on the ten Upanisads and the Brakma- 
siitras tried to prove, that the absolutist creed was the one which 
was intended to be preached in the Upanisads and the Brakma- 
satras’. Throughout his commentary on the Srahkma-sitras, 
there is ample evidence that he was contending against some 
other rival interpretations of a dualistic tendency which held 
that the Upanisads partly favoured the Samkbya cosmology 

1 The main works of Satkara arc his commentaries (bhigya) of the ten Upanigads 


(iéa, Kena, Katha, Praéna, Mupdaka, Mandikya, Aitareya, Tajttirlya, Byhadiran- 
yaka, and Chindogya), and on the Srakma-skira. 
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of the existence of prakrti. That these were actual textual in- 
terpretations of the Brakma-sitras is proved by the fact that 
Sankara in some places tries to show that these textual con- 
Structions were faulty’. In one place he says that others (re- 
ferring according to Vacaspati to the Mimamsa) and some of 
us (referring probably to those who interpreted the sitras and 
the Upanisads from the Vedanta point of view) think that the 
soul is permanent. It is to refute all those who were opposed 
to the right doctrine of perceiving everything as the unity 
of .the self (atmaikatva) that this Sariraka commentary of 
mine is being attempted*. Ramanuja, in the introductory por- 
tion of his bhasya on the Brahma-sitra, says that the views of 
Bodhayana who wrote an elaborate commentary on the Brakma- 
sutra were summarized by previous teachers, and that he was 
following this Bodhayana bhasya in writing his commentary. In 
the Vedarthasamgraha of Ramanuja mention is made of Bodha- 
yana, Tanka,Guhadeva, Kapardin, Bharuci as Vedantic authorities, 
and Dravidacaryya is referred to as the “bhasyakara” commen- 
tator. In Chandogya III. x. 4, where the Upanisad cosmology 
appeared to be different from the Viszupurana cosmology, San- 
kara refers to an explanation offered on the point by one whom 
he calls “acdryya” (atroktah pariharah acaryyaih) and Anandagiri 
says that “acaryya” there refers to Dravidacaryya. This Dravid- 
acaryya is known to us from Ram4@nuja’s statement as being a 
commentator of the dualistic school, and we have evidence here 
that he had written a commentary on the Chandogya Upanisad. 

A study of the extant commentaries on the Brakma-sitras of 
Badaradyana by the adherents of different schools of thought 
leaves us convinced that these siitras were regarded by all as 
condensations of the teachings of the Upanisads. The differences 
of opinion were with regard to the meaning of these siitras and 
the Upanisad texts to which references were made by them 
in each particular case. The Brahma-sitra is divided into four 
adhyayas or books, and each of these is divided into four chapters 
or padas. Each of these contains a number of topics of discussion 
(adhikarana) which are composed of a number of siitras, which 
raise the point at issue, the points that lead to doubt and un- 
certainty, and the considerations that should lead one to favour 

1 See note on p. 432. 


* Sankara’s bhasya on the Brahma-sitras, 1. iii. 19. 
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a particular conclusion. As explained by Sankara, most of these 
siitras except the first four and the first two chapters of the 
second book are devoted to the textual interpretations of the 
Upanisad passages. Sankara’s method of explaining the abso- 
lutist Vedanta creed does not consist in proving the Vedanta to 
be a consistent system of metaphysics, complete in all parts, but 
in so interpreting the Upanisad texts as to show that they all agree 
in holding the Brahman to be the self and that alone to be the 
only truth. In Chapter 1 of Book 11 Sankara tries to answer 
some of the objections that may be made from the Samkhya 
point of view against his absolutist creed and to show that some 
apparent difficulties of the absolutist doctrine did not present 
any real difficulty. In Chapter 11 of Book I1 he tries to refute 
the Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Buddhist, Jaina, Bha- 
gavata and Saiva systems of thought. These two chapters and 
his commentaries on the first four siitras contain the main points 
of his system. The rest of the work is mainly occupied in show- 
ing that the conclusion of the siitras was always in strict agree- 
ment with the Upanisad doctrines. Reason with Sankara never 
occupied the premier position; its value was considered only 
secondary, only so far as it helped one to the right understanding 
of the revealed scriptures, the Upanisads. The ultimate truth can- 
not be known by reason alone. What one debater shows to be 
reasonable a more expert debater shows to be false, and what he 
shows to be right is again proved to be false by another debater. 
So there is no final certainty to which we can arrive by logic 
and argument alone. The ultimate truth can thus only be found 
in the Upanisads; reason, discrimination and judgment are all to 
be used only with a view to the discovery of the real purport 
of the Upanisads. From his own position Sankara was not thus 
bound to vindicate the position of the Vedanta as a thoroughly 
rational system of metaphysics. For its truth did not depend on 
its rationality but on the authority of the Upanisads. But what 
was true could not contradict experience. If therefore Sankara’s 
interpretation of the Upanisads was true, then it would not con- 
tradict experience. Sankara was therefore bound to show that 
his interpretation was rational and did not contradict experience. 
If he could show that his interpretation was the only interpreta- 
tion that was faithful to the Upanisads, and that its apparent 
contradictions with experience could in some way be explained, 
¢ 
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he considered that he had nothing more to do. He was not writing 
a philosophy in the modern sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the Upanisads and not 
‘simply a system spun by a clever thinker, which may erroneously 
appear to be quite reasonable. Ultimate validity does not belong 
to reason but to the scriptures. 

He started with the premise that whatever may be the reason 
it is a fact that all experience starts and moves in an error which 
identifies the self with the body, the senses, or the objects of the 
senses. All cognitive acts presuppose this illusory identification, 
for without it the. pure self can never behave as a phenomenal 
knower or perceiver, and without such a perceiver there would 
be no cognitive act. Sankara does not try to prove philosophi- 
cally the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things, for he is satisfied in showing that the Upanisads describe 
the pure self unattached to any kind of impurity as the ultimate 
truth. This with him is a matter to which no exception can be 
taken, for it is so revealed in the Upanisads. This point being 
granted, the next point is that our experience is always based 
upon an identification of the self with the body, the senses, etc. and 
the imposition of all phenomenal qualities of pleasure, pain, etc. 
upon the self; and this with Sankara is a beginningless illusion. 
All this had been said by Gaudapada. Safikara accepted Gauda- 
pada’s conclusions, but did not develop his dialectic for a positive 
proof of his thesis. He made use of the dialectic only for the 
refutation of other systems of thought. This being done he 
thought that he had nothing more to do than to show that his 
idea was in agreement with the teachings of the Upanisads. He 
showed that the Upanisads held that the pure self as pure being, 
pure intelligence and pure bliss was the ultimate truth. This 
being accepted the world as it appears could not be real. It must 
be a mere magic show of illusion or maya. Sankara never tries 
to prove that the world is may, but accepts it as indisputable. 
For, # the self is what is ultimately real, the necessary con- 
clusion is that all else is mere illusion or maya. He had thus to 
quarrel on one side with the Mim4mséa realists and on the other 
with the Samkhya realists, both of whom accepted the validity 
of the scriptures, but interpreted them in their own way. The 
Mimamsists held that everything that is said in the Vedas is to be 
interpreted as requiring us to perform particular kinds of action, 
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or to desist from doing certain other kinds. This would mean that 
the Upanisads being a part of the Veda should also be interpreted 
as containing injunctions for the performance of certain kinds of 
actions. The description of Brahman in the Upanisads does not 
therefore represent a simple statement of the nature of Brahman, 
but it implies that the Brahman should be meditated upon as 
possessing the particular nature described there, ie. Brahman 
should be meditated upon as being an entity which possesses a 
nature which is identical with our self; such a procedure would 
then lead to beneficial results to the man who so meditates. 
Sankara could not agree to such a view. For his main point was 
that the Upanisads revealed the highest truth as the Brahman. 
No meditation or worship or action of any kind was required; 
but one reached absolute wisdom and emancipation when 
the truth dawned on him that the Brahman or self was the 
ultimate reality. The teachings of the other parts of the Vedas, 
the karmakanda (those dealing with the injunctions relating 
to the performance of duties and actions), were intended for in- 
ferior types of aspirants, whereas the teachings of the Upanisads, 
the jfidnakanda (those which declare the nature of ultimate 
truth and reality), were intended only for superior aspirants who 
had transcended the limits of sacrificial duties and actions, and 
who had no desire for any earthly blessing or for any heavenly 
joy. Throughout his commentary on the Bhagavadgita Sankara 
tried to demonstrate that those who should follow the injunc- 
tions of the Veda and perform Vedic deeds, such as sacrifices, 
etc., belonged to a lower order. So long as they remained in 
that order they had no right to follow the higher teachings of 
the Upanisads. They were but karmins (performers of scriptural 
duties). When they succeeded in purging their minds of all 
desires which led them to the performance of the Vedic injunc- 
tions, the field of karmam{arga (the path of duties), and wanted 
to know the truth alone, they entered the jfianamarga (the way 
of wisdom) and had no duties to perform. The study of Vedanta 
was thus reserved for advanced persons who were no longer 
inclined to the ordinary joys of life but wanted complete 
emancipation. The qualifications necessary for a man intending 
to study the Vedanta are (1) discerning knowledge about what is 
eternal and what is transitory (#ttyanttyavastuviveka), (2) disin- 
clination to the enjoyment of the pleasures of this world or of 
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the after world (chamutraphalabhogavirdga), (3) attainment of 
peace, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, deep concentration 
and faith (Samadamadisadhanasampat) and desire for salvation 
(mumuksutva). The person who had these qualifications should 
study the Upanisads, and as soon as he became convinced of the 
truth about the identity of the self and the Brahman he attained 
emancipation. When once a man realized that the self alone 
was the reality and all else was may, all injunctions ceased to 
have any force with him. Thus, the path of duties (4avma) and 
the path of wisdom ( /#ana) were intended for different classes of 
persons or adhikarins. There could be no joint performance of 
Vedic duties and the seeking of the highest truth as taught in 
the Upanisads (j#ana-karma-samuccayabhavak). As against the 
dualists he tried to show that the Upanisads never favoured any 
kind of dualistic interpretations. The main difference between 
the Vedanta as expounded by Gaudapada and as explained by 
Sankara consists in this, that Sankara tried as best he could to 
dissociate the distinctive Buddhist traits found in the exposition 
of the former and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanisad texts. In this he achieved 
remarkable success. He was no doubt regarded by some as a 
hidden Buddhist (fracchanna Bauddha), but his influence on 
Hindu thought and religion became so great that he was re- 
garded in later times as being almost a divine person or an 
incarnation. His immediate disciples, the disciples of his dis- 
ciples, and those who adhered to his doctrine in the succeeding 
generations, tried to build a rational basis for his system in a 
much stronger way than Sankara did. Our treatment of Sankara’s 
philosophy has been based on the interpretations of Vedanta 
thought, as offered by these followers of Sankara. These inter- 
pretations are nowhere in conflict with Sankara’s doctrines, but 
the questions and problems which Sankara did not raise have 
been raised and discussed by his followers, and without these one 
could not treat Vedanta as a complete and coherent system of 
metaphysics. As these will be discussed in the iater sections, 
we may close this with a short description of some of the main 
features of the Vedanta thought as explained by Sankara. 
Brahman according to Sankara is “the cause from which 
{proceeds) the origin or subsistence and dissolution of this world 
which is extended in names and forms, which includes many 
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agents and enjoyers, which contains the fruit of works specially 
determined according to space, time, and cause, a world which és 
formed after an arrangement inconceivable even by the (imagina- 
tion of the) mind?.” The reasons that Sankara adduces for the 
existence of Brahman may be considered to be threefold: (1) The 
world must have been produced as the modification of some- 
thing, but in the Upanisads all other things have been spoken of 
as having been originated from something other than Brahman, 
so Brahman is the cause from which the world has sprung into 
being, but we could not think that Brahman itself or'ginated from 
something else, for then we should have a regressus ad infinitum 
(anavasthé). (2) The world is so orderly that it could not have 
come forth from a non-intelligent source. The intelligent source 
then from which this world has come into being is Brahman. 
(3) This Brahman is the immediate consciousness (séksz) which 
shines as the self, as well as through the objects of cognition 
which the self knows. It is thus the essence of us all, the self, 
and hence it remains undenied even when one tries to deny it, 
for even in the denial it shows itself forth. It is the self of us all 
and is hence ever present to us in all our cognitions. 

Brahman according to Sarikara is the identity of pure intelli- 
gence, pure being, and pure blessedness. Brahman is the self of 
us all. So long as we are in our ordinary waking life, we are 
identifying the self with thousands of illusory things, with all that 
we call “I” or mine, but when in dreamless sleep we are absolutely 
without any touch of these phenomena] notions the nature of our 
true state as pure blessedness is partially realized. The individual 
self as it appears is but an appearance only, while the real truth 
is the true self which is one for all, as pure intelligence, pure 
blessedness, and pure being. 

All creation is illusory maya. But accepting it as mayé, it 
may be conceived that God (Iévara) created the world as a mere 
Sport; from the true point of view there is no Isvara who creates 
the world, but in the sense in which the world exists, and we all 
exist as separate individuals, we can affirm the existence of 
Isvara, as engaged in creating and maintaining the world. In 
reality all creation is illusory and so the creator also is illusory. 
Brahman, the self, is at once the material cause (upaddna-kdrana) 
as well as the efficient cause (szmitta-karana) of the world.. 

3 Sonkara’s commentary, I. i. 2. See also Deussen's System of the Vedania. 
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There is no difference between the cause and the effect, and the 
effect is but an illusory imposition on the cause—a mere illusion 
of name and form. We may mould clay into plates and jugs and 
call them by so many different names, but it cannot be admitted 
that they are by that fact anything more than clay; their trans- 
formations as plates and jugs are only appearances of name and 
form (némarupa). This world, inasmuch as it is but an effect 
imposed upon the Brahman, is only phenomenally existent 
(vyavaharika) as mere objects of name and form (na@marépa), but 
the cause, the Brahman, is alone the true reality ( péramarthika)}. 


The main idea of the Vedanta philosophy. 

The main idea of the advaita (non-dualistic) Vedanta philo- 
sophy as taught by the Sankara school is this, that the ultimate 
and absolute truth is the self, which is one, though appearing as 
many in different individuals. The world also as apart from 
us the individuals has no -reality and has no other truth 
to show than this self. All other events, mental or physical, 
are but passing appearances, while the only absolute and un- 
changeable truth underlying them all is the self. While other 
systems investigated the pramanas only to examine how far 
they could determine the objective truth of things or our at- 
titude in practical life towards them, Vedanta sought to reach 
beneath the surface of appearances, and enquired after the final 
and ultimate truth underlying the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm, the subject and the object. The famous instruction of 
Svetaketu, the most important Vedanta text (mahdvakya) says, 
“That art thou, O Svetaketu.” This comprehension of my self 
as the ultimate truth is the highest knowledge, for when this 
knowledge is once produced, our cognition of world-appearances 
will automatically cease. Unless the mind is chastened and purged 
of all passions and desires, the soul cannot comprehend this 
truth; but when this is once done, and the soul is anxious for 
salvation by a knowledge of the highest truth, the preceptor 
instructs him, “That art thou.” At once he becomes the truth 
itself, which is at once identical with pure bliss and pure intelli- 
gence; all ordinary notions and cognitions of diversity and of the 


4 All that is important in Sahkara’s commentary of the Drakma-siéra: has been 
systematised by Deussen in his System of the Vedanta; it is therefore un- 
for me to give any long account of this part. Most of what follows has been 

taken from the writings of his followers. 
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many cease; there is no duality, no notion of mine and thine; the 
vast illusion of this world process is extinct in him, and he shines 
forth as the one, the truth, the Brahman. All Hindu systems be- 
lieved that when man attained salvation, he became divested of all 
world-consciousness, or of all consciousness of himself and his in- 
terests, and was thus reduced to his own original purity untouched 
by all sensations, perceptions, feelings and willing, but there the 
idea was this that when man had no bonds of karma and no desire 
and attachment with the world and had known the nature of 
his self as absolutely free and unattached to the world and his 
own psychosis, he became emancipated from the world and all 
his connections with the world ceased, though the world continued 
as ever the same with others. The external world was a reality 
with them; the unreality or illusion consisted in want of true 
knowledge about the real nature of the self, on account of which 
the self foolishly identified itself with world-experiences, worldly 
joys and world-events, and performed good and bad works ac- 
cordingly. The force of accumulated karmas led him to undergo 
the experiences brought about by them. While reaping the fruits 
of past karmas he, as ignorant as ever of his own self, worked 
again under the delusion of a false relationship between himself 
and the world, and so the world process ran on. Mukti (salvation) 
meant the dissociation of the self from the subjective psychosis 
and the world. This condition of the pure state of self was re- 
garded as an unconscious one by Nydya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa, 
and as a state of pure intelligence by Samkhya and Yoga. But 
with Vedanta the case is different, for it held that the world as 
such has no real existence at all, but is only an illusory imagina- 
tion which lasts till the moment when true knowledge is acquired. 
As soon as we come to know that the one truth is the self, the 
Brahman, all our illusory perceptions representing the world as 
a field of experience cease. This happens not because the con- 
nections of the self with the world cease, but because the appear- 
ance of the world process does not represent the ultimate and 
highest truth about it. All our notions about the abiding 
diversified world (lasting though they may be from beginningless 
time) are false in the sense that they do not represent the real 
truth about it. We not only do not know what we ourselves 
really are, but do not also know what the world about us is. 
We take our ordinary experiences of the world as representing | 
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it correctly, and proceed on our career of daily activity. It is no 
doubt true that these experiences show us an established order 
having its own laws, but this does not represent the rea] truth. 
They are true only in a relative sense, so long as they appear to 
be so; for the moment the real truth about them and the self is 
comprehended all world-appearances become unreal, and that one 
truth, the Brahman, pure being, bliss, intelligence, shines forth as 
the absolute—the only truth in world and man. The world-ap- 
pearance as experienced by us is thus often likened to the 
illusory perception of silver in a conch-shell; for the moment 
the perception appears to be true and the man runs to pick 
it up, as if the conch-shell were a real piece of silver; but 
as soon as he finds out the truth that this is only a piece of 
conch-shell, he turns his back on it and is no longer deluded 
by the appearance or again attracted towards it. The illusion 
of silver is inexplicable in itself, for it was true for all pur- 
poses so long as it persisted, but when true knowledge was 
acquired, it forthwith vanished. This world-appearance will also 
vanish when the true knowledge of reality dawns. When false 
knowledge is once found to be false it cannot return again. 
The Upanisads tell us that he who sees the many here is 
doomed. The one, the Brahman, alone is true; all else is but 
delusion of name and form. Other systems believed that even 
after emancipation, the world would continue as it is, that 
there was nothing illusory in it, but I could not have any 
knowledge of it because of the absence of the instruments by 
the processes of which knowledge was generated. The Sam- 
khya purusa cannot know the world when the buddhi-stuff 
is dissociated from it and merged in the prakrti, the Mimamsa 
and the Nydya soul is also incapable of knowing the world 
after emancipation, as it is then dissociated from manas. But 
the Vedanta position is quite distinct here. We cannot know 
the world, for when the right knowledge dawns, the percep- 
tion of this world-appearance proves itself to be false to the 
person who has witnessed the truth, the Brahman. An illusion 
cannot last when the trvth is known; what is truth is known to 
us, but what is illusion is undemonstrable, unspeakable, and 
indefinite. The illusion runs on from beginningless time; we do 
not know how it is related to truth, the Brahman, but we know 
that when the truth is once known the false knowledge of this 
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world-appearance disappears once for all. No intermediate link 
is necessary to effect it, no mechanical dissociation of buddhi or 
manas, but just as by finding out the glittering piece to be a conch- 
shell the illusory perception of silver is destroyed, so this illusory 
perception of world-appearance is also destroyed by a true 
knowledge of the reality, the Brahman. The Upanisads held 
that reality or truth was one, and there was “no many” anywhere, 
and Sankara explained it by adding that the “many” was mierely 
an illusion, and hence did not exist in reality and was bound 
to disappear when the truth was known. The world-appearance 
is maya (illusion). This is what Sankara emphasizes in ex- 
pounding his constructive system of the Upanisad doctrine. 
The question is sometimes asked, how the maya becomes asso- 
ciated with Brahman. But Vedanta thinks this question illegiti- 
mate, for this association did not begin in time either with 
reference to the cosmos or with reference to individual persons. 
In fact there is no rea] association, for the creation of illusion 
does not affect the unchangeable truth. Maya or illusion is no 
real entity, it is only false knowledge (avidyd) that makes the 
appearance, which vanishes when the reality is grasped and found. 
Maya or avidya has an apparent existence only so long as it 
lasts, but the moment the truth is known it is dissolved. It is 
not a real entity in association with which a real world-appear- 
ance has been brought into permanent existence, for it only has 
existence so long as we are deluded by it (pratitika-satta), 
Maya therefore is a category which baffles the ordinary logical 
division of existence and non-existence and the principle of ex- 
cluded middle, For the maya can neither be said to be “is” nor 
“is not” (tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacaniya). It cannot be said that 
such a logical category does not exist, for all our dream and 
illusory cognitions demonstrate it to us. They exist as they are 
perceived, but they do not exist since they have no other inde- 
pendent existence than the fact of their perception. If it has any 
creative function, that function is as illusive as its own nature, for 
the creation only lasts so long as the error lasts. Brahman, the 
truth, is not in any way sullied or affected by association with 
maya, for there can be no association of the real with the empty, 
the mayd, the illusory. It is no real association but a mere 


appearance. 
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In what sense is the world-appearance false? 


The world is said to be false—a mere product of maya. The 
falsehood of this world-appearance has been explained as in- 
volved in the category of the indefinite which is neither saz “is” 
nor asat “is not.” Here the opposition of the “is” and “is not” 
is solved by the category of time. The world-appearance is “is 
not,” since it does not continue to manifest itself in all times, and 
has its manifestation up to the moment that the right knowledge 
dawns. It is not therefore “is not” in the sense that a “castle in 
the air” or a hare’s horn is “is not,” for these are called tuccha, 
the absolutely non-existent. The world-appearance is said to be 
“is” or existing, since it appears to be so for the time the state of 
ignorance persists in us. Since it exists for a time it is sa¢ (is), 
but since it does not exist for all times it is asa¢ (is not). This 
is the appearance, the falsehood of the world-appearance (jagaz- 
prapanca) that it is neither sa¢ nor asat in an absolute sense. Or 
rather it may also be said in another way that the falsehood of 
the world-appearance consists in this, that though it appears to 
be the reality or an expression or manifestation of the reality, the 
being, saz, yet when the reality is once rightly comprehended, it 
will be manifest that the world never existed, does not exist, 
and will never exist again. This is just what we find in an illusory 
perception; when once the truth is found out that it is a conch- 
shell, we say that the silver, though it appeared at the time of 
illusory perception to be what we saw before us as “this” (this 
is silver), yet it never existed before, does not now exist, and 
will never exist again. In the case of the illusory perception of 
silver, the “this” (pointing to a thing before me) appeared as 
silver; in the case of the world-appearance, it is the being (sa¢), 
the Brahman, that appears as the world; but as in the case when 
the “this” before us is found to be a piece of conch-shell, the 
silver is at once dismissed as having had no existence in the “this” 
before us, so when the Brahman, the being, the reality, is once 
directly realized, the conviction comes that the world never 
existed. The negation of the world-appearance however has no 
separate existence other than the comprehension of the identity 
of the real. The fact that the real is realized is the same as that 
the world-appearance is negated. The negation here involved 
refers both to the thing negated (the world-appearance) and the 
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negation itself, and hence it cannot be contended that when the 
conviction of the negation of the world is also regarded as false 
(for if the negation is not false then it remains as an entity different 
from Brahman and hence the unqualified monism fails), then this 
reinstates the reality of the world-appearance; for negation of the 
world-appearance is as much false as the world-appearance itself, 
and hence on the realization of the truth the negative thesis, 
that the world-appearance does not exist, includes the negation 
also as a manifestation of world-appearance, and hence the only 
thing left is the realized identity of the truth, the being. The 
peculiarity of this illusion of world-appearance is this, that it 
appears as consistent with or inlaid in the being (sa) though it 
is not there. This of course is dissolved when right knowledge 
dawns. This indeed brings home to us the truth that the world- 
appearance is an appearance which is different from what we 
know as real (sadvilaksaza); for the real is known to us as 
that which is proved by the pramanas, and which will never 
again be falsified by later experience or other means of proof. 
A thing is said to be true only so long as it is not contradicted; 
but since at the dawn of right knowledge this world-appearance 
will be found to be false and non-existing, it cannot be regarded 
as real’. Thus Brahman alone is true, and the world-appearance 
is false; falsehood and truth are not contrary entities such 
that the negation or the falsehood of falsehood will mean truth. 
The world-appearance is a whole and in referring to it the 
negation refers also to itself as a part of the world-appearance 
and hence not only is the positive world-appearance false, but 
the falsehood itself is also false; when the world-appearance is 
contradicted at the dawn of right knowledge, the falsehood itself 
is also contradicted. 

Brahman differs from all other things in this that it is self- 
luminous (svaprakaSa) and has no form; it cannot therefore be the 
object of any other consciousness that grasps it. All other things, 
ideas, emotions, etc., in contrast to it are called drSya (objects of 
consciousness), while it is the @rasta (the pure consciousness com- 
prehending all objects). As soon as anything is comprehended as 
an expression of a mental state (v77#2), it is said to have a form and 
it becomes dréya, and this is the characteristic of all objects of 
consciousness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental state, 


1 See Aduattastddhs, Mithyttvanirukts. 
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Brahman also, so long as it is understood as a meaning of the 
Upanisad text, is not in its true nature; it is only when it shines 
forth as apart from the associations of any form that it issvaprakasa 
and drasta. The knowledge of the pure Brahman is devoid of any 
form or mode. The notion of drsyatva (objectivity) carries with 
it also the notion of jadatva (materiality) or its nature as non- 
consciousness (ajfidnatva) and non-selfness (andtmatva) which 
consists in the want of self-luminosity of objects of consciousness. 
The relation of consciousness (7#dna) to its objects cannot be 
regarded as real but as mere illusory impositions, for as we shall 
see later, it is not possible to determine the relation between 
knowledge and its forms. Just as the silver-appearance of the 
conch-shell is not its own natural appearance, so the forms in 
which consciousness shows itself are not its own natural essence. 
In the state of emancipation when supreme bliss (dnanda) shines 
forth, the ananda is not an object or form of the illuminating 
consciousness, but it is the illumination itself. Whenever there 
is a form associated with consciousness, it is an extraneous illusory 
imposition on the pure consciousness. These forms are different 
from the essence of consciorvsness, not only in this that they 
depend on consciousness for their expression and are themselves 
but objects of consciousness, but also in this that they are all 
finite determinations (paricchinna), whereas consciousness, the 
abiding essence, is everywhere present without any limit what- 
soever. The forms of the object such as cow, jug, etc. are limited 
in themselves in what they are, but through them all the pure 
being runs by virtue of which we say that the cow is, the jug is, 
the pot is. Apart from this pure being running through all the 
individual appearances, there is no other class (jé@tz) such as 
cowness or jugness, but it is on this pure being that different 
individual forms are illusorily imposed (ghatadikam sadarthe- 
kalpitam, pratyekam tadanubiddhatvena pratiyamanatvat). So 
this world-appearance which is essentially different from the 
Brahman, the being which forms the material cause on which it 
is imposed, is false (upadananisthatyantabhavapratiyogitvalak- 
sanamithyatuasiddhih—as Citsukha has it). 


The nature of the world-appearance, phenomena. 


The world-appearance is not however so illusory as the per- 
ception of silver in the conch-shell, for the latter type of worldly 
illusions is called pratbhastka, as they are contradicted by other 
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later experiences, whereas the illusion of world-appearance is never 
contradicted in this worldly stage and is thus called vyavahdartka 
(from zvyavakara, practice, i.e. that on which is based all our 
practical movements). So long as the right knowledge of the 
Brahman as the only reality does not dawn, the world-appearance 
runs on in an orderly manner uncontradicted by the accumulated 
experience of all men, and as such it must be held to be true. 
“Mt is only because there comes such a stage in which the world- 
appearance ceases to manifest itself that we have to say that from 
the ultimate and absolute point of view the world-appearance is 
false and unreal. As against this doctrine of the Vedanta it is 
sometimes asked how, as we see the reality (satfva) before us, 
we can deny that it has truth. To this the Vedanta answers 
that the notion of reality cannot be derived from the senses, nor 
can it be defined as that which is the content of right knowledge, 
for we cannot have any conception of right knowledge without 
a conception of reality, and no conception of reality without a 
conception of right knowledge. The conception of reality com- 
prehends within it the notions of unalterability, absoluteness, and 
independence, which cannot be had directly from experience, 
as this gives only an appearance but cannot certify its truth. 
Judged from this point of view it will be evident that the true 
reality in all our experience is the one self-luminous flash of 
consciousness which is all through identical with itself in all its 
manifestations of appearance. Our present experience of the 
world-appearance cannot in any way guarantee that it will not 
be contradicted at some later stage. What really persists in all 
experience is the being (sa¢) and not its forms. This being that 
is associated with all our experience is not a universal genus nor 
merely the individual appearance of the moment, but it is the 
being, the truth which forms the substratum of all objective events 
d appearances (ekenaiva sarvanugatena sarvatra satpratitsh). 
hings are not existent because they possess the genus of being 
(sat) as Nyaya supposes, but they are so because they are them- 
selves but appearance imposed on one identical being as the basis 
and ground of all experience. Being is thus said to be the basis 
(adhisthana) on which the illusions appear. This being is not 
different with different things but one in all appearances. Our 
perceptions of the world-appearance could have been taken as a 
guarantee of their reality, if the reality which is supposed of them 
‘ : 
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could be perceived by the senses, and if inference and Sruti (scrip- 
tures) did not point the other way. “Perception can of course in- 
validate inference, but it can do so only when its own validity 
has been ascertained in an undoubted and uncontested manner. 
But this is not the case with our perceptions of the world-ap- 
pearance, for our present perceptions cannot prove that these 
will never be contradicted in future, and inference and $ruti are 
also against it. The mere fact that I perceive the world-appearance 
cannot prove that what I perceive is true or real, if it is contradicted 
by inference. We all perceive the sun to be small, but our per- 
ception in this case is contradicted by inference and we have 
hence to admit that our perceptions are erroneous. We depend 
(“pajtvya) indeed for all our transactions on perception, but such 
dependence cannot prove that that on which we depend is ab- 
solutely valid. Validity or reality can only be ascertained by 
proper examination and enquiry (pariésa), which may convince 
us that there is no error in it. True it is that by the universal 
testimony of our contemporaries and by the practical fruition and 
realization of our endeavours in the external world, it is proved 
beyond doubt that the world-appearance before us is a reality. 
But this sort of examination and enquiry cannot prove to us with 
any degree of satisfaction that the world-appearance will never 
be contradicted at any time or at any stage. The Vedanta also 
admits that our examination and enquiry prove to us that the 
world-appearance now exists as it appears ; it only denies that it 
cannot continue to exist for all times, and a time will come when 
to the emancipated person the world-appearance will cease to 
exist. The experience, observation, and practical utility of the 
objects as perceived by us cannot prove to us that these will 
never be contradicted at any future time. Our perception of the 
world-appearance cannot therefore disprove the Vedanta inference 
that the world-appearance is false, and it will demonstrate itself 
to be so at the time when the right knowledge of Brahman as 
one dawns in us. The testimony of the Upanisads also contradicts 
the perception which grasps the world-appearance in its manifold 


<n we are led to think that the world-appearance is 
false, for it is not possible for us to discover any true relation 
between the consciousness (dyé) and the objects of consciousness 
(dyfya). Consciousness must be admitted to have some kind of 
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connection with the objects which it illumines, for had it not been 
so there could be any knowledge at any time irrespective of its 
connections with the objects. But it is not possible to imagine 
any kind of connection between consciousness and its objects, for 
it can neither be contact (samyoga) nor inherence (samavaya); 
and apart from these two kinds of connections we know of no 
other. We say that things are the objects of our consciousness, 
but what is meant by it is indeed difficult to define. It cannot 
be that objectivity of consciousness means that a special effect 
like the jfidtata of Mimamsia is produced upon the object, for such 
an effect is not admissible or perceivable in any way ; nor can 
objectivity also mean any practical purpose (of being useful to us) 
associated with the object as Prabhakara thinks, for there are 
many things which are the objects of our consciousness but not 
considered as useful (e.g. the sky). Objectivity also cannct mean 
that the thing is the object of the thought-movement (;#ana- 
kaérana) involved in knowledge, for this can only be with reference 
to objects present to the perceiver, and cannot apply to objects 
of past time about which one may be conscious, for if the thing is 
not present how can it be made an object of thought-movement ? 
Objectivity further cannot mean that the things project their own 
forms on the knowledge and are hence called objects, for though 
this may apply in the case of perception, it cannot be true of 
inference, where the object of consciousness is far away and does 
not mould consciousness after its own form. Thus in whatever 
way we may try to conceive manifold things existing separately 
and becoming objects of consciousness we fail. We have also 
seen that it is difficult to conceive of any kind of relation sub- 
sisting between objects and consciousness, and hence it has.to be 
admitted that the imposition of the world-appearance is after all 
nos but illusory. 

Now though all things are but illusory impositions on con- 
sciousness yet for the illumination of specific objects it is admitted 
even by Vedanta that this can only take place through specific 
serrse-contact and particular mental states (vytt#) or modes; but 
if that be so why not rather admit that this can take place 
even on the assumption of the absolute reality of the manifold 
external world without? The answer that the Vedanta gives to 
such a question is this, that the phenomenon of illumination has 
not to undergo any gradual process, for it is the work of one 
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flash like the work of the light of a lamp in removing darkness; 
so it is not possible that the external reality should have to 
pass through any process before consciousness could arise; what 
happens is simply this, that the reality (sa¢) which subsists in all 
things as the same identical one reveals the object as soon as its 
veil is removed by association with the vrtti (mental mould or 
state). It is like a light which directly and immediately illuminates 
everything with which it comes into relation, Such an illumina- 
tion of objects by its underlying reality would have been con- 
tinuous if there were no veils or covers, but that is not so as the 
reality is hidden by the veil of ajfiana (nescience). This veil is 
removed as soon as the light of consciousness shines through a 
mental mould or vrtti, and as soon as it is removed the thing 
shines forth. Even before the formation of the vrtti the illusory 
impositions on the reality had still been continuing objectively, 
but it could not be revealed as it was hidden by ajfiana which is 
removed by the action of the corresponding vriti; and as soon as 
the veil is removed the thing shines forth in its true light. The 
action of the senses, eye, etc. serves but to modify the vrtti of the 
mind, and the vrtti of the mind once formed, the corresponding 
ajfiana veil which was covering the corresponding specific part of 
the world-appearance is removed, and the illumination of the 
object which was already present, being divested of the veil, shows 
itself forth. The illusory creations were there, but they could not 
be manifested on account of the veil of nescience. As soon as the 
veil is removed by the action of the vrtti the light of reality shows 
the corresponding illusory creations. So consciousness in itself 
is the ever-shining light of reality which is never generated but 
ever exists; errors of perception (eg. silver in the conch-shell) 
take place not because the dosa consisting of the defect of the 
eye, the glaze of the object and such other elements that con- 
tributed to the illusion, generated the knowledge, but because it 
generated a wrong vrtti. It is because of the generation of the 
wrong vrtti that the manifestation is illusory. In the illusion 
“this is silver” as when we mistake the conch-shell for the silver, 
it is the cif, consciousness or reality as underlying the object 
represented to us by “this” or “idam” that is the basis (adhisthdna) 
of the illusion of silver. The cause of error is ouf nescience or 
non-cognition (ay#dna) of it in the form of the conch-shell, whereas 
the right knowledge is the cognition of it as conch-shell. The 
D. 7 29 
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basis is not in the content of my knowledge as manifested in my 
mental state (vrtt?), so that the illusion is not of the form 
that the “knowledge is silver” but of “this is silver.” Objective 
phenomena as such have reality as their basis, whereas the ex- 
pression of illumination of them as states of knowledge is made 
through the cs¢ being manifested through the mental mould or 
states. Without the vrtti there is no illuminating knowledge. 
Phenomenal creations are there in the world moving about as 
shadowy forms on the unchangeable basis of one cit or reality, 
but this basis, this light of reality, can only manifest these forms 
when the veil of nescience covering them is temporarily removed 
by their coming in touch with a mental mould or mind-modifica- 
tion (vrttz). It is sometimes said that since all illumination of 
knowledge must be through the mental states there is no other 
entity of pure consciousness apart from what is manifested 
through the states. This Vedanta does not admit, for it holds 
that it is necessary that before the operation of the mental 
states can begin to interpret reality, reality must already be 
there and this reality is nothing but pure consciousness. Had 
there been no reality apart from the manifesting states of know- 
ledge, the validity of knowledge would also cease; so it has to 
be admitted that there is the one eternal self-luminous reality 
untouched by the characteristics of the mental states, which are 
material and suffer origination and destruction. It is this self- 
luminous consciousness that seems to assume diverse forms 
in connection with diverse kinds of associations or limitations 
(upadhi). It manifests ajfidna (nescience) and hence does not by 
itself remove the ajfidna, except when it is reflected through any 
specific kind of vrtti. There is of course no difference, 110 inner 
and outer varieties between the reality, the pure consciousness 
which is the essence, the basis and the ground of all phenomenal 
appearances of the objective world, and the consciousness that 
manifests itself through the mental states. There is only one 
identical pure corisciousness or reality, which is at once the basis 
of the phenomena as well as their interpreter by a reflection 
through the mental states or vrttis. 

The phenomena or objects called the dréya can only be de- 
termined in their various forms and manifestations but not as 
to their ultimate reality; there is no existence as an entity of 
any relation such as samyoga (contact) or samavaya (inherence) 
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between them and the pure consciousness called the drk; for the 
truth is this, that the drk (perceiver) and the dréya (perceived) 
have one identical reality; the forms of phenomena are but 
illusory creations on it. 

It is sometimes objected that in the ordinary psychological 
illusion such as “this is silver,” the knowledge of “this” as a thing 
is only of a general and indefinite nature, for it is perceived 
as a thing but its special characteristics as a conch-shell are not 
noticed, and thus the illusion is possible. But in Brahman or pure 
consciousness there are neither definite nor indefinite charac- 
teristics of any kind, and hence it cannot be the ground of any 
illusion as the piece of conch-shell perceived indefinitely as a mere 
“this” can be. The answer of Vedanta is that when the Brahman 
stands as the ground (adkhisthana) of the world-appearance its 
characteristic as sat or real only is manifested, whereas its special 
character as pure and infinite bliss is never noticed; or rather it 
may be said that the illusion of world-appearance is possible 
because the Brahman in its true and correct nature is never re- 
vealed to us in our objective consciousness; when I say “the jug is,” 
the “isness,” or “being,” does not shine in its purity, but only as 
a characteristic of the jug-form, and this is the root of the illusion. 

An all our experiences only the aspect of Brahman as real shines 
forth in association with the manifold objects, and therefore the 
Brahman in its true nature being unknown the illusion is made 
possible, It is again objected that since the world-appearance 
can serve all practical purposes, it must be considered as real and 
not illusory. But the Vedanta points out that even by illusory 
perceptions practical effects are seen to take place; the illusory 
perception of a snake in a rope causes all the fear that a real snake 
could do; even in dreams we feel happy and sad, and dreams 
may be so bad as to affect or incapacitate the actual physical 
functions and organs of a man. So it is that the past impressions 
imbedded in us continuing from beginningless time are sufficient 
to account for our illusory notions, just as the impressions pro- 
duced in actual waking life account for the dream creations. 
According to the good or bad deeds that a man has done in 
previous lives and according to the impressions or potencies 
(saxeskara) of his past lives each man has a particular kind of 
world-experience for himself and the impressions of one cannot 
affect the formation of the illusory experience of the other. But 
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the experience of the world-appearance is not wholly a subjective 
creation for each individual, for even before his cognition the 
phenomena of world-appearance were running in some unknow- 
able state of existence (svena adhyastasya samskarasya viyadad- 
yadhydasajanakatvopapatieh tatpratityabhavept tadadhyasasya pir- 
vam sattvat krt api vyavaharikapadarthasya ajhatasattva- 
bhyupagamat). \t is again sometimes objected that illusion is 
produced by malobserved similarity between the ground (adhz- 
sthana) and the illusory notion as silver in “this is silver,” but 
no such similarity is found between the Brahman and the world- 
appearance. To this Vedanta says that similarity is not an in- 
dispensable factor in the production of an illusion (eg. when a 
white conch is perceived as yellow owing to the defect of the eye 
through the influence of bile or pztéa). Similarity helps the pro- 
duction of illusion by rousing up the potencies of past impressions 
or memories ; but this rousing of past memories may as well be 
done by adrsta—the unseen power of our past good or bad deeds. 
In ordinary illusion some defect is necessary but the illusion of 
this world-appearance is beginningless, and hence it awaits nu 
other dosa (defect) than the avidya (nescience) which constitutes 
the appearance. Here avidya is the only dosa and Brahman is the 
only adhisthana or ground. Had there not been the Brahman, the 
self-luminous as the adhisthana, the illusory creations could not 
have been manifested at all. The cause of the direct perception 
of illusion is the direct but indefinite perception of the adhisthana. 
Hence where the adhisthana is hidden by the veil of avidya, the 
association with mental states becomes necessary for removing 
the veil and manifesting thereby the self-luminous adhisthana. 
As soon as the adhisthana, the ground, the reality, the blissful 
self-luminous Brahman is completely realized the illusions dis- 
appear. The disappearance of the phenomena means nothing 
more than the realization of the self-luminous Brahman. 


The Definition of Ajiiana (nescience). 


Ajfiana the cause of all illusions is defined as that which is 
beginningless, yet positive and removable by knowledge (andait- 
bhavariipatve sat: jiananivartyatvam). Though it manifests itself 
in all ordinary things (veiled by it before they become objects of 
perception) which have a beginning in time, yet it itself has no, 
beginning, for it is associated with the pure consciousness which. 
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is beginningless. Again though it has been described as positive 
(Shavariipa) it can very well constitute the essence of negation 
(abhZva) too, for the positivity (64@vatva) does not mean here the 
opposite of abhava (negation) but notes merely its difference from 
abhava (abhava-vilaksanatvamatram vivaksitam). Ajfiana is not 
a positive entity (¢4@va) like any other positive entity, but it is 
called positive simply because it is not a mere negation (abhdva). 
It is a category which is believed neither to be positive in the 
ordinary sense nor negative, but a third one which is different 
both from position as well as from negation. It is sometimes 
objected that ajfiana is a mere illusory imagination of the moment 
caused by defect (dosa) and hence it cannot be beginningless 
(anddt); but Vedanta holds that the fact that it is an imagination 
or rather imposition, does not necessarily mean that it is merely 
a temporary notion produced by the defects ; for it could have 
been said to be a temporary product of the moment if the ground 
as well as the illusory creation associated with it came into being 
for the moment, but this is not the case here, as the cit, the 
ground of illusion, is ever-present and the ajfiana therefore being 
ever associated with it is also beginningless. The ajfiana is the 
indefinite which is veiling eveiything, and as such is different 
from the definite or the positive and the negative. Though it is 
beginningless yet it can be removed by knowledge, for to have 
a beginning or not to have it does not in any way determine 
whether the thing is subject to dissolution or not for the dis- 
solution of a thing depends upon the presence of the thing which 
can cause it; and it is a fact that when knowledge comes the 
illusion is destroyed; it does not matter whether the cause which 
produced the illusion was beginningless or not. Some Vedantists 
however define ajfiana as the substance constituting illusion, and 
say that though it is not a positive entity yet it may be regarded 
as forming the substance of the illusion; it is not necessary that 
only a positive entity should be the matter of any thing, for what 
is neceggary for the notion of a material cause (upadana) is this, 
that it should continue or persist as the same in all changes of 
effects. It is not true that only what is positive can persist in 
and through the effects which are produced in the time process. 
Illusion is unreal and it is not unnatural that the ajfiaaa which 
also is unreal should be the cause of it. 
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Ajnana established by Perception and Inference. 


Ajfiana defined as the indefinite which is neither positive nor 
negative is also directly experienced by us in such perceptions 
as “I do not know, or I do not know myself or anybody else,” 
or “I do not know what you say,” or more particularly “I had 
been sleeping so long happily and did not know anything.” Such 
perceptions point to an object which has no definite characteristics, 
and which cannot properly be said to be either positive or negative. 
It may be objected that the perception “1 do not know” is not 
the perception of the indefinite, the ajfiana, but merely the nega- 
tion of knowledge. To this Vedanta says that had it been the 
perception of a negation merely, then the negation must have 
been associated with the specific object to which it applied. 
A negation must imply the thing negatived; in fact negation 
generally appears as a substantive with the object of negation 
as a qualifying character specifying the nature of the negation. 
But the perception “I do not know or I had no knowledge” does 
not involve the negation of any particular knowledge of any 
specific object, but the knowledge of an indefinite objectless 
ignorance. Such an indefinite ajfiana is positive in the sense that 
it is certainly not negative, but this positive indefinite is not positive 
in the same sense in which other definite entities are called positive, 
for it is merely the characterless, passive indefinite showing itself 
in our experience. If negation meant only a general negation, 
and if the perception of negation meant in each case the per- 
ception of a general negation, then even where there is a jug on 
the ground, one should perceive the negation of the jug on the 
ground, for the general negation in relation to other thinys is there. 
Thus negation of a thing cannot mean the general notion of the 
negation of all specific things ; similarly a general negation with- 
out any specific object to which it might apply cannot manifest 
itself to consciousness; the notion of a general negation of know- 
ledge is thus opposed §g any and every knowledge, so that if the 
latter is present the former.cannot be, but the perception “I do 
not know” can persist, even though many individual objects be 
known tous. Thus instead of saying that the Perception of “I do 
not know” is the perception of a special kindof negation, it is 
rather better to say that it is the perception of a different eategory 
namely the indefinite, the ajfana. It is our common experience 
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that after experiencing the indefinite (ajfidna) of a specific type 
we launch forth in our endeavours to remove it. So it has to be 
admitted that the perception of the indefinite is different from the 
perception of mere negation. The character of our perceiving 
consciousness (s@#sz) is such that both the root ajfidna as well 
as its diverse forms with reference to particular objects as repre- 
sented in mental states (vrtti-jRdna), are comprehended by it. 
Of course when the vrttijfiana about a thing as in ordinary 
perceptions of objects comes in, the ajfiana with regard to it is 
temporarily removed, for the vrttijfiina is opposed to the ajfiana. 
But so far as our own perceiving consciousness (sd@kst-cattanya) 
is conceived it can comprehend both the ajfidna and the jfiana 
(knowledge) of things. It is thus often said that all things show 
themselves to the perceiving consciousness either as known or 
as unknown. Thus the perceiving consciousness comprehends all 
positives either as indefinite ajfidna or as states of knowledge 
or as specific kinds of ajfiana or ignorance, but it is unable to 
comprehend a negation, for negation (ab/ava) is not a perception, 
but merely the absence of perception (anupalabdhi). Thus when 
I say I do not know this, I perceive the indefinite in consciousness 
with reference to that thing, and this is not the perception of a 
negation of the thing. An objection is sometimes raised from 
the Nydya point of view that since without the knowledge of a 
qualification (vefesana) the qualified thing (v#frstz) cannot be 
known, the indefinite about an object cannot be present in con- 
sciousness without the object being known first. To this Vedanta 
replies that.the maxim that the qualification must be known 
before the’ qualified thing is known is groundless, for we can as 
well perceive the thing first and then its qualification. It is not 
out of place here to say that negation is not a separate entity, 
but is only a peculiar mode of the manifestation of the positive. 
Even the naiyayikas would agree that in the expression “there 
is no negation of a jug here,” no separate negation can be accepted, 
for the jug is aiready present before us. ,As there are distinctions 
and differences in positive entities by “illusory impositions, so 
negations are also distinguished by similar illusory impositions 
and appear as;the negation of jug, negation of cloth, etc.; so all 
distinctions between negations are unnecessary, and it may be 
accepted that negation like position is one which appears as many 
on account of illusory distinctions and impositions. Thus the 
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content of negation being itself positive, there is no reason to 
object that such perceptions as “I do not know” refer to the 
perception of an indefinite ajfiana in consciousness, So also the 
perception “I do not know what you say” is not the perception 
of negation, for this would require that the hearer should know 
first what was said by the speaker, and if this is so then it is 
impossible to say “I do not know what you say.” 

So also the cognition “I was sleeping long and did not 
know anything ” has to be admitted as referring to the perception 
of the indefinite during sleep. It is not true as some say that 
during sleep there is no perception, but what appears to the 
awakened man as “I did not know anything so long” is only an 
inference; for, it is not possible to infer from the pleasant and 
active state of the senses in the awakened state that the activity 
had ceased in the sleep state and that since he had no object of 
knowledge then, he could not know anything; for there is no 
invariable concomitance between the pleasant and active state of 
the senses and the absence of objects of knowledge in the im- 
mediately preceding state. During sleep there is a mental state 
of the form of the indefinite, and during the awakened state it is 
by the impression (samskara) of the aforesaid mental state of 
ajfidna that one remembers that state and says that “I did not 
perceive anything so long.” The indefinite (aj#ana) perceived in 
consciousness is more fundamental and general than the mere 
negation of knowledge (jA#anabhava) and the two are so connected 
that though the latter may not be felt, yet it can be inferred from 
the perception of the indefinite. The indefinite though not definite 
is thusa positive content different from negation and is perceived as 
such in direct and immediate consciousness both in the awakened 
state as well as in the sleeping state. 

The presence of this ajfiana may also be inferred from the 
manner in which knowledge of objects is revealed in consciousness, 
as this always place in bringing a thing into consciousness 
which was not known or rather known as indefinite before we 
say “I did not know before, but: T know it now.” My present 
knowledge of the thing thus involves the removal of an indefinite 
which was veiling it before and positing it in consciousness, just 
as the first streak of light in utter darkness manifests itself by 
removing the darkness'. Apart from such an inference its exist- 

1 See Pedcapidikivivaranc, Tattvadipena, and Advaitariddh;. 
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ence is also indicated by the fact that the infinite bliss of Brahman 
does not show itself in its complete and limitless aspect. If there 
was no ajfiana to obstruct, it would surely have manifested itself 
in its fullness. Again had it not heen for this ajfiana there would 
have been no illusion. It is the ajfiana that constitutes the sub- 
stance of the illusion ; for there is nothing else that can be regarded 
as constituting its substance; certainly Brahman could not, as it 
is unchangeable. This ajfiana is manifested by the perceiving 
consciousness (sad#s7) and not by the pure consciousness. The 
perceiving consciousness is nothing but pure intelligence which 
reflects itself in the states of avidya (ignorance). 


Locus and Object of Ajnana, Ahamkdara, and Antahkarana. 


This ajfiana rests on the pure cif or intelligence. This cit or 
Brahman is of the nature of pure illumination, but yet it is not 
opposed tu the ajfiana or the indefinite. The cit becomes opposed 
to the ajfiana and destroys it only when it is reflected through the 
mental states (vr¢t#). The ajfiana thus rests on the pure cit and not 
on the cit as associated with such illusory impositions as go to 
produce the notion of ego “akam” or the individual soul. Vacaspati 
Misra however holds that the ajfiana does not rest on the pure cit 
but on the jiva (individual soul). Madhava reconciles this view of 
Vacaspati with the above view, and says that the ajfidna may be 
regarded as resting on the jiva or individual soul from this point of 
view that the obstruction of the pure cit is with reference to the jiva 
(Cinmatragritam ajianam jsivapaksapatituat jivasritam ucyate 
Vivaranaprameya, p. 48). The feeling “I do not know” seems 
however to indicate that the ajfidna is with reference to the per- 
ceiving self in association with its feeling as ego or “I”; but this 
is not so; such an appearance however is caused on account of 
the close association of ajfiana with antahkarana (mind) both of 
which are in essence the same (see Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, 
p. 48). 

The ajfidna however does not only rest on the cit, but it has 
the cit as its visaya or object foo, i.e. its manifestations are 
with reference to the self-luminous cit. The self-luminous cit is 
thus the entity on which the veiling action of the ajfiana is noticed ; 
the veiling action is manifested not by destroying the self-!uminous 
character, nor by stopping a future course of luminous career on 
the part of the cit, nor by stopping its relations with the visaya, 

e 
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but by causing such an appearance that the self-luminous cit 
seems so to behave that we seem to think that it is not or it does 
not shine (nastt na prakdSate ttt vyavaharah) or rather there is no 
appearance of its shining or luminosity. To say that Brahman is 
hidden by the ajfiana means nothing more than this, that it is 
such (¢adyogyata) that the ajfiana can so relate itself with it that 
it appears to be hidden as in the state of deep sleep and other 
states of ajfidna-consciousness in experience. Ajfiana is thus 
considered to have both its locus and object in the pure cit. It 
is opposed to the states of consciousness, for these at once dispel 
it. The action of this ajfidna is thus on the light of the reality 
which it obstructs for us, so long as the obstruction is not dissolved 
by the states of consciousness. This obstruction of the cit is not 
only with regard to its character as pure limitless consciousness 
but also with regard to its character as pure and infinite bliss; 
so it is that though we do not experience the indefinite in our 
pleasurable feelings, yet its presence as obstmicting the pure cit 
is indicated by the fact that the full infinite bliss constituting the 
essence of Brahman is obstructed; and as a result of that there 
is only an incomplete manifestation of the bliss in our phenomenal 
experiences of pleasure. The ajfiana is one, but it seems to obstruct 
the pure cit in various aspects or modes, with regard to which it 
may be said that the ajfiana has many states as constituting the 
individual experiences of the indefinite with reference to the 
diverse individual objects of experience. These states of ajfidna 
are technically called tulajfidna or avasthajfiana. Any state of 
consciousness (vrttijfiana) removes a manifestation of the ajfiana 
as tulajfidna and reveals itself as the knowledge of an object. 
The most important action of this ajfiana as obstructing the 
pure cit, and as creating an illusory phenomenon is demonstrated 
in the notion of the ego or ahamkara. This notion of ahamkara 
is a union of the true self, the pure conSciousness and other 
associations, such as the body, the continued past experiences, etc.; 
it is the self-luminous characterless Brahman that is found ob- 
structed in the notion of the ego as the repository of a thousand 
limitations, characters, and associations, This illusory creation of 
the notion of the ego runs'on from beginningless time, each set 
of previous false impositions determining the succeeding set of 
impositions and so on. This blending of the unreal associations 
held up in the mind (axtakkarana) with the real, the false with 
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the true, that is at the root of illusion. It is the antahkarana taken 
as the self-luminous self that reflects itself in the cit as the notion 
of the ego. Just as when we say that the iron ball (red hot) burns, 
there are two entities of the ball and the fire fused into one, so 
here also when | say “I perceive” there are two distinct elements 
of the self as consciousness and the mind or antahkarana fused 
into one. The part or aspect associated with sorrow, materiality, 
and changefulness represents the antahkarana, whereas that which 
appears as the unchangeable perceiving consciousness is the self. 
Thus the notion of ego contains two parts, one real and the other 
unreal, 

We remember that this is distinctly that which Prabhakara 
sought to repudiate. Prabhakara did not consider the self to be 
self-luminous, and held that such is the threefold nature of 
thought (¢ripufz), that it at once reveals the knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the self. He further said that the 
analogy of the red-hot iron ball did not hold, for the iron ball 
and the fire are separately experienced, but the self and the 
antahkarana are never separately experienced, and we can 
never say that these two are really different and only have an 
illusory appearance of a seeming unity. Perception (a#ubhava) 
is like a light which illuminates both the object and the self, and 
like it does not require the assistance of anything elsc for the 
fulfilling of its purpose. But the Vedanta objects to this saying 
that according to Prabhakara’s supposition it is impossible to 
discover any relation between the self and the knowledge. If 
knowledge can be regarded as revealing itself, the self may as 
well be held to be self-luminous; the self and the knowledge 
are indeed one and the same. Kumarila thinks this thought 
(anubhava) to be a movement, Nyaya and Prabhakara as a 
quality of the self’. But if it were a movement like other move- 
ments, it could not affect itself as illumination. If itwereasubstance 
and atomic in size, it would only manifest a small portion of 
a thing, if all-pervasive then it would illuminate everything, 
if of medium size it would depend on its parts for its own 

1 According to Nydya the d¢man is conscious only through association with con- 
sciousness, bat it is not consciousness (ait). Cotsciousness is associated with it only 
as a result of suitable collocations. Thus Nydyamafjari ir refuting the doctrine of 
self-luminosity (seaprakdsa) says (p- 432) 

Sacefanaicita yogaliadyogena vind jagah 
ndrthévabhasidanyaddhi caitanyam nina manmake. 
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constitution and not on the self. If it is regarded as a quality 
of the self as the light is of the lamp, then also it has necessarily 
to be supposed that it was produced by the self, for from what 
else could it be produced? Thus it is to be admitted that the 
self, the atman, is the self-luminous entity. No one doubts any 
of his knowledge, whether it is he who sees or anybody else. 
The self is thus the same as vijfidna, the pure consciousness, 
which is always of itself self-luminous’. 

Again, though consciousness is continuous in all stages, 
waking or sleeping, yet ahamkara is absent during deep sleep. 
It is true that on waking from deep sleep one feels “I slept 
happily and did not know anything”: yet what happens is this, 
that during deep sleep the antahkarana and the ahamkara are 
altogether submerged in the ajfidna, and there are only the 
ajfidna and the self; on waking, this ahamkara as a state of 
antahkarna is again generated, and then it associates the per- 
ception of the ajfiana in the sleep and originates the perception 
“T did not know anything.” This ahamkara which is a mode 
(vrtt:) of the antahkarana is thus constituted by avidy4, and is 
manifested as jfidnasakti (power of knowledge) and kriyasakti 
(power of work), This kriyasakti of the ahamkara is illusorily 
imposed upon the self, and as a result of that the self appears to 
be an active agent in knowing and willing. The ahamkdara 
itself is regarded, as we have already seen, as a mode or vrtti of 
the antahkarana, and as such the ahamkara of a past period can 
now be associated; but even then the vrtti of antahkarana, 
ahamkara, may be regarded as only the active side or aspect of 
the antahkarana. The same antahkarana is called manas in its 
capacity as doubt, buddhi in its capacity as achieving certainty of 
knowledge, and citta in its capacity as remembering*. When the 
pure cit shines forth in association with this antahkarana, it is 
called a jiva. It is clear from the above account that the ajfidna 
is not a mere nothing, but is the principle of the phenomena. But 
it cannot stand alone, without the principle of the real to support 
it (@sraya); its own nature as the ajfiana or indefinite is perceived 
directly by the pure consciousness; its movements as originating 
the phenomena remain indefinite in themselves, the real as under- 


1 See Nydyamakaranda, pp. 130-140, Citsukha and Vivaranapramcyasamgreha, 


Pp. 53-58. 
* See Vedinta-paribhasé, p. 88, Bombay edition. 
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lying these phenomenal movements can only manifest itself 
through these which hide it, when corresponding states arise in 
the antahkarana, and the light of the real shines forth through 
these states. The antahkarana of which ahamkara is a moment, 
is itself a beginningless system of ajfiana-phenomena containing 
within it the associations and impressions of past phenomena as 
merit, demerit, instincts, etc. from a beginningless time when the 
jiva or individual soul began his career. 


Anirvacyavada and the Vedanta Dialectic. 


We have already seen that the indefinite ajfidna could be 
experienced in direct perception and according to Vedanta there 
are only two categories. The category of the real, the self- 
Juminous Brahman, and the category of the indefinite. The latter 
has for its ground the world-appearance, and is the principle by 
which the one unchangeable Brahman is falsely manifested in all 
the diversity of the manifold world. But this indefinite which is 
different from the category of the positive and the negative, has 
only a relative existence and will ultimately vanish, when the 
true knowledge of the Brahman dawns. Nothing however can 
be known about the nature of this indefinite except its character 
as indefinite. That all the phenomena of the world, the fixed 
order of events, the infinite variety of world-forms and names, 
all these are originated by this avidya, ajfidna or maya is indeed 
hardly comprehensible. If it is indefinite nescience, how can all 
these well-defined forms of world-existence come out of it? It is 
said to exist only relatively,and to have only a temporary existence 
beside the permanent infinite reality. To take such a principle 
and to derive from it the mind, matter, and indeed everything 
else except the pure self-luminous Brahman, would hardly 
appeal to our reason. If this system of world-order were only 
seeming appearance, with no other element of truth in it except 
pure being, then it would be indefensible in the light of reason. 
It has been proved that whatever notions we have about the 
objective world are all self-contradictory, and thus groundless and 
false. If they have all proceeded from the indefinite they must 
show this character when exposed to discerning criticism. All 
categories have to be shown to be so hopelessiy confused and to 
be without any conceivable notion that though apparent before 
_ us yet they crumble into indefiniteness as soon as they are 
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examined, and one cannot make any such assertion about them as 
that they are or that they are not. Such negative criticisms of our 
fundamental! notions about the world-order were undertaker by 
Stiharsa and his commentator and follower Citsukha. It is im- 
possible within the limits of this chapter to give a complete 
account of their criticisms of our various notions of reality. 
I shall give here only one example. 

Let us take the examination of the notion of difference 
(dheda) from Khandanakhandakhadya. Four explanations are 
possible of the notion of difference: (1) the difference may be 
perceived as appearing in its own characteristics in our ex- 
perience (svariipa-bheda) as Prabhakara thinks ; (2) the difference 
between two things is nothing but the absence of one in the other 
(anyonyabhava), as some Naiyadyikas and Bhattas think ; (3) dif- 
ference means divergence of characteristics (vaidkarmya) as the 
Vaigsesikas speak of it; (4) difference may be a separate quality 
in itself like the prthaktva quality of Nyaya. Taking the first 
alternative, we see that it is said that the jug and the cloth 
represent in themselves by their very form and existence their 
mutual difference from each other. But if by perceiving the 
cloth we perceive only its difference from the jug as the charac- 
teristic of the cloth, then the jug also must have penetrated 
into the form of the cloth, otherwise how could we perceive 
in the cloth its characteristics as the difference from the jug? 
i.e. if difference is a thing which can be directly perceived by 
the senses, then as difference would naturally mean difference 
from something else, it is expected that something else such 
as jug, etc. from which the difference is perceived must also 
be perceived directly in the perception of the cloth. But if 
the perception of difference between two things has penetrated 
together in the same identical perception, then the self-contra- 
diction becomes apparent. Difference as an entity is not what» 
we perceive in the cloth, for difference means difference from 
something else, and if that thing from which the difference is 
perceived is not perceived, then how can the difference as an 
entity be perceived? If it is said that the cloth itself represents 
its difference from the jug, and that this is indicated by the jug, 
then we may ask, what is the nature of the jug? If the difference 
from the cloth be the very nature of the jug, then the cloth 
itself is also involved in the nature of the jug. If it is said that 
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the jug only indicates that it is a term from which difference 
is intended to be conveyed, then that also becomes impossible, 
for how can we imagine that there is a term which is inde- 
pendent of any association of its difference from other things, 
and is yet a term which establishes the notion of difference? If 
it is a term of difference, it cannot be independent of its relation 
.to other things from which it is differentiated. If its difference 
from the cloth is a quality of the jug, then also the old difficulty 
comes in, for its difference from the cloth would involve the 
cloth also in itself; and if the cloth is involved in the nature of 
the jug as its quality, then by the same manner the jug would 
also be the character of the cloth, and hence not difference but 
identity results. Moreover, if a cloth is perceived as a character 
of the jug, the two will appear to be hanging one over the other, 
but this is never so experienced by us. Moreover, it is difficult to 
ascertain if qualities have any relation with things; if they have 
not, then absence of relation being the same everywhere every- 
thing might be the quality of everything. If there is a relation 
between these two, then that relation would require another 
relation to relate itself with that relation, and that would again 
require another relation and that another, and so on. Again, it 
may be said that when the jug, etc. are seen without reference 
to other things, they appear as jug, etc, but when they are 
viewed with reference to cloth, etc. they appear as difference. 
But this cannot be so, for the perception as jug is entirely 
different from the perception of difference. It should also be 
noted that the notion of difference is also different from the 
notions of both the jug and the cloth. It is one thing to say 
that there are jug and cloth, and quite another thing to say 
that the jug is different from the cloth. Thus a jug cannot appear 
as difference, though it may be viewed with reference to cloth. 
wthe notion of a jug does not require the notions of other things 
for its manifestation. Moreover, when I say the jug is different 
from the cloth, I never mean that difference is an entity which is 
the same as the jug or the cloth; what I mean is that the 
difference of the cloth from the jug has its limits in the jug, and 
not merely that the notion of cloth has a reference to jug. This 
shows that difference cannot be the characteristic nature of the 
thing perceived. 
Again, in the second alternative where difference of two 
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things is defined as the absence of each thing in the other, we 
find that if difference in jug and cloth means that the jug is not 
in the cloth or that cloth is not in jug, then also the same 
difficulty arises ; for when I say that the absence or negation of 
jug in the cloth is its difference from the jug, then also the 
residence of the absence of jug in the cloth would require 
that the jug also resides in the cloth, and this would reduce 
difference to identity. If it is said that the absence of jug in the 
cloth is not a separate thing, but is rather the identical cloth 
itself, then also their difference as mutual exclusion cannot be 
explained. If this mutual negation (anyonyabhava) is explained 
as the mere absence of jugness in the cloth and of clothness in 
the jug, then also a difficulty arises; for there is no such quality 
in jugness or clothness that they may be mutually excluded; 
and there is no such quality in them that they can be treated as 
identical, and so when it is said that there is no jugness in cloth 
we might as well say that there is no clothness in cloth, for 
clothness and jugness are one and the same, and hence absence 
of jugness in the cloth would amount to the absence of clothness 
in the cloth which is self-contradictory. Taking again the third 
alternative we see that if difference means divergence of charac- 
teristics (vatdharmya), then the question arises whether the 
“vaidharmya or divergence as existing in jug has such a divergence 
as can distinguish it from the divergence existing in the cloth; if 
the answer is in the affirmative then we require a series of endless 
vaidharmyas progressing ad infinitum. If the answer is in the 
negative then there being no divergence between the two diver- 
gences they become identical, and hence divergence of character- 
istics as such ceases to exist. If it is said that the natyral forms of 
things are difference in themselves, for each of them excludes the 
other, then apart from the differences—the natural forms—the 
things are reduced to formlessness (siksverapa/a). If natural forms 
(svar#pa) mean special natural forms (svarépa-visesa) then as the 
special natural forms or characteristics only represent difference, 
the natural forms of the things as apart from the special ones 
would appear to be identical. So also it may be proved that there 
is no such quality as prthaktva (separateness) which can explain 
differences of things, for there also the questions would arise as 
to whether separateness exists in different things or similar ones 
or whether separateness is identical with the thing in which it 
exists or not, and so forth. 
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The earliest beginnings of this method of subtle analysis and 
dialectic in Indian philosophy are found in the opening chapters 
of Kathavatthu. 1n the great Mahabhasya on Panini by Patafijali 
also we find some traces of it. But Nagarjuna was the man who 
took it up in right earnest and systematically cultivated it in all 
its subtle and abstruse issues and counter-issues in order to prove 
that everything that appeared as a fixed order or system was 
non-existent, for all were unspeakable, indescribable and self- 
contradictory, and thus everything being discarded there was 
only the void (Sénya). Sankara partially utilized this method in 
his refutations of Nyaya and the Buddhist systems; but Sriharsa 
again revived and developed it in a striking manner, and after 
having criticized the most important notions and concepts of our 
everyday life, which are often backed by the Nyaya system, sought 
to prove that nothing in the world can be defined, and that we 
cannot ascertain whether a thing is or is not. The refutations of 
all possible definitions that the Nyaya could give necessarily led 
to the conclusion that the things sought to be defined did not 
exist though they appeared to do so; the Vedantic contention 
was that this is exactly as it should be, for the indefinite ajfiana 
produces only appearances which when exposed to reason show 
that no consistent notions of them can be formed, or in other 
words the world-appearance, the phenomena of maya or ajfiana, 
are indefinable or anirvacaniya. This great work of Sriharga 
was followed by 7attvadipika of Citsukha, in which he generally 
followed Sriharsa and sometimes supplemented him with the 
addition of criticisms of certain new concepts. The method of 
Vedanta thus followed on one side the method of Siinyavada in 
annulling all the concepts of world-appearance and on the other 
Vijfianavada Buddhism in proving the se)f-illuminating character 
of knowledge and ultimately established the self as the only self- 
luminous ultimate reality. 


The Theory of Causation. 


The Vedanta philosophy looked at the constantly changing 
phenomena of the world-appearance and sought to discover the 
root whence proceeded the endless series of events and effects. 
The theory that effects were altogether new productions caused 
by the invariable unconditional and immediately preceding ante- 
cedents, as well 3 the theory that it was the cause which evolved 

D. 30. 
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and by its transformations produced the effect, are considered 
insufficient to explain the problem which the Vedanta had before 
it. Certain collocations invariably and unconditionally preceded 
certain effects, but this cannot explain how the previous set of 
phenomena could be regarded as producing the succeeding set. 
In fact the concept of causation and production had in it 
something quite undefinable and inexplicable. Our enquiry 
after the cause is an enquiry after a more fundamental and 
primary form of the truth of a thing than what appears at the 
present moment when we wished to know what was the cause of 
the jug, what we sought was a simpler form of which the effect 
was only a more complex form of manifestation, what is the 
ground, the root, out of which the effect has come forth? If 
apart from such an enquiry we take the pictorial representation 
of the causal phenomena in which some collocations being in- 
variably present at an antecedent point of time, the effect springs 
forth into being, we find that we are just where we were before, 
and are unable to penetrate into the logic of the affair. The 
Nyaya definition of cause and effect may be of use to us in a 
general way in associating certain groups of things of a particular 
kind with certain other phenomena happening at a succeeding 
,moment as being relevant pairs of which one being present the 
other also has a probability of being present, but can do nothing 
more than this. It does not answer our question as to the nature 
of cause. Antecedence in time is regarded in this view as an indis- 
pensable condition for the cause. But time, according to Nydya, 
is one continuous entity ; succession of time can only be con- 
ceived as antecedence and consequence of phenomena, and these 
again involve succession; thus the notions of succession of time 
and of the antecedence and consequence of time being mutually 
dependent upon each other (anyonydSraya) neither of these can 
be conceived independently. Another important condition is 
invariability. But what does that mean? If it means inveriable 
antecedence, then even an ass which is invariably present as 
an antecedent to the smoke rising from the washerman’s 
house, must be regarded as the cause of the smoke’. If it means 
such an‘antecedence as contributes to the happening of the effect, 
it becomes again difficult to understand anything about its contri- 
2 Asses are used in carrying soiled linen in India. Asges' are always present when 
water is boiled for washing in the laundry. 
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buting to the effect, for the only intelligible thing is the antece. 
dence and nothing more. If invariability means the existence of 
that at the presence of which the effect comes into being, then also 
it fails, for there may be the seed but no shoot, for the mere presence 
of the seed will not suffice to produce the effect, the shoot. If it 
is said that a cause can produce an effect only when it is asso- 
ciated with its accessory factors, then also the question remains 
the same, for we have not understood what is meant by cause. 
Again when the same effect is often seen to be produced by a 
plurality of causes, the cause cannot be defined as that which 
happening the effect happens and failing the effect fails. It cannot 
also be said that in spite of the plurality of causes, each particular 
cause is so associated with its own particular kind of effect that 
from a special kind of cause we can without fail get a special 
kind of effect (cf. Vatsyayana and Nydyamaajari), for out of the 
same clay different effects come forth namely the jug, the plate, 
etc. Again if cause is defined as the collocation of factors, then 
the question arises as to what is meant by this collocation; does 
it mean the factors themselves or something else above them? On 
the former supposition the scattered factors being always present 
in the universe there should always be the effect; if it means 
something else above the specific factors, then that something al- 
ways existing, there should always be the effect. Nor can colloca- 
tion (sémagri) be defined as the last movement of the causes 
immediately succeeding which the effect comes into being, for the 
relation of movement with the collocating cause is incomprehen- 
sible. Moreover if movement is defined as that which produces 
the effect, the very conception of causation which was required 
to be proved is taken for granted. The idea of necessity involved 
in the causal conception that a cause is that which must produce 
its effect is also equally undefinable, inexplicable, and logically 
inconceivable. Thus in whatsoever way we may seek to find out 
the real nature of the causal principle from the interminable 
series of cause-effect phenomena we fail. All the characteristics 
of the effects are indescribable and indefinable ajfidna of maya, 
and in whatever way we may try to conceive these phenomena in 
themselves or in relation to one another we fail, for they are all 
carved out of the indefinite and are illogicai and illusory, and 
some day will yanish for ever. The true cause is thus the pure 
being, the reality which is unshakable in itself, the ground upon 
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which all appearances being imposed they appear as real. The 
true cause is thus the unchangeable being which persists through 
all experience, and the effect-phenomena are but impositions upon 
it of ajfiana or avidya. It is thus the clay, the permanent, that 
is regarded as the cause of all clay-phenomena as jug, plates, 
etc. All the various modes in which the clay appears are mere 
appearances, unreal, indefinable, and so illusory. The one truth 
is the clay. So in all world-phenomena the one truth is 
being, the Brahman, and all the phenomena that are being 
imposed on it are but illusory forms and names. This is what 
is called the satkaryavada or more properly the satkaranavada 
of the Vedanta, that the cause alone is true and ever existing, 
and phenomena in themselves are false. There is only this 
much truth in them, that all are imposed on the reality or being 
which alone is true. This appearance of the one cause the 
being, as the unreal many of the phenomena is what is called 
the vivarttavada as distinguished from the samkhyayogaparina- 
mavada, in which the effect is regarded as the real develop- 
ment of the cause in its potential state. When the effect has a 
different kind of being from the cause it is called vivartta but 
when the effect has the same kind of being as the cause it is called 
parinama (kéranasvalaksananyathabhavah parinamak tadvilak- 
sano vivartiak or vastunastatsamatiako nyathabhavah parinamah 
tadvisamasattakah vivartiah), Vedanta has as much to object 
against the Nyaya as against the parindma theory of causation 
of the Simkhya; for movement, development, form, potentiality, 
and actuality—all these are indefinable and inconceivable in the 
light of reason; they cannot explain causation but only restate 
things and phenomena as they appear in the world. In reality 
however though phenomena are not identical with the cause, 
they can never be defined except in terms of the cause (7ada-’ 
bhedam vinaiva tadvyatirekena durvacam karyyam vivarttak), 
\/This being the relation of cause and effect or Brahman and the 
world, the different followers of Sankara Vedanta in explaining 
the cause of the world-appearance sometimes lay stress on the 
maya, ajfiana or avidyd, sometimes on the Brahman, and some- 
times on them both. Thus Sarvajfidtmamuni, the writer of 
Sanksepa-sarivaka and his followers think that the pure Brahman 
should be regarded as the causal substance {«padana) of the 
world-appearance, whereag Prakasatman Akhandananda, and 
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Madhava hold that Brahman in association with maya, ie. the 
mayéa-reflected form of Brahman as Isvara should be regarded 
as the cause of the world-appearance. The world-appearance 
is an evolution or parinama of the maya as located in Ivara, 
whereas {évara (God) is the vivartta causal matter. Others 
however make a distinction between maya as the cosmical factor 
of illusion and avidya as the manifestation of the same entity 
in the individual or jiva. They hold that though the world- 
appearance may be said to be produced by the maya yet the 
mind etc, associated with the individual are produced by the 
avidya with the jiva or the individual as the causal matter 
(upadana). Others hold that since it is the individual to whom 
both Isvara and the world-appearance are manifested, it is better 
rather to think that these are all manifestations of the jiva in 
association with his avidy4 or ajfiana. Others however hold that 
since in the world-appearance we find in one aspect pure being 
and in another materiality etc, both Brahman and maya are to 
be regarded as the cause, Brahman as the permanent causal 
matter, upadana and maya as the entity evolving in parindma. 
Vacaspati Misra thinks that Brahman is the permanent cause of 
the world-appearance through maya as associated with jiva. 
Maya is thus only a sahakari or instrument as it were, by which 
the one Brahman appears in the eye of the jiva as the manifold 
world of appearance. PrakaSdnanda holds however in his Sid- 
dhanta Muktavali that Brahman itself is pure and absolutely un- 
affected even as illusory appearance, and is not even the causal 
matter of the world-appearance. Everything that we see in the 
phenomenal world, the whole field of world-appearance, is the 
product of may4, which is both the instrumental and the upadana 
‘(causal matter) of the world-illusion. But whatever these diver- 
gences of view may be, it is clear that they do not in any way affect 
the principal Vedanta text that the only unchangeable cause is 
the Brahman, whereas all else, the effect-phenomena, have only 
a temporary existence as indefinable illusion. The word maya 
was used in the Rg-Veda in the sense of supernatural power and 
wonderful skill, and the idea of an inherent mystery underlying 
it was gradually emphasized in the Atharva Veda, and it began 
to be used in the sense of magic or illusion. In the Brhadaranyaka, 
Pragna, and Svetasvatara Upanisads the word means magic. It 
is not out of place here to mention that in the older Upanisads 
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the word maya occurs only once in the Brhadaranyaka and once 
only in the Pragna. In early Pali Buddhist writings it occurs 
only in the sense of deception or deceitful conduct. Buddhaghosa 
uses it in the sense of magical power. In Nagarjuna and the Lan- 
kavatara it has acquired the sense of illusion. In Sankara the 
word maya is used in the sense of illusion, both as a principle 
of creation as a Sakti (power) or accessory causé, and as the 
phenomenal creation itself, as the illusion of world-appearance. 

It may also be mentioned here that Gaudapada the teacher 
of Sankara’s teacher Govinda worked out a system with the help 
of the maya doctrine. The Upanisads are permeated with the 
spirit of an earnest enquiry after absolute truth. They do not 
pay any attention towards explaining the world-appearance or 
enquiring into its relations with absolute truth. Gaudapada asserts 
clearly and probably for the first time among Hindu thinkers, that 
the world does not exist in reality, that it is maya, afd not reality. 
When the highest truth is realized maya is not removed, for it is 
not a thing, but the whole world-illusion is dissolved into its own 
airy nothing never to recuragain. It was Gaudapada who compared 
the world-appearance with dream appearances, and held that ob- 
jects seen in the waking world are unreal, because they are capable 
of being seen like objects seen in a dream, which are false and 
unreal, The atman says Gaudapada is at once the cognizer and 
the cognized, the world subsists in the atman through maya. 
As 4tman alone is real and all duality an illusion, it necessarily 
follows that all experience is also illusory. Sankara expounded 
this doctrine in his elaborate commentaries on the Upanisads 
and the Brahma-sitra, but he seems to me to have done little 
more than making explicit the doctrine of maya. Soine of his 
followers however examined and thought over the concept .of 
maya and brought out in bold relief its character as the indefin- 
able thereby substantially contributing to the development of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 


Vedanta theory of Perception and Inference’. 


Pramana is the means that leads to right knowledge. If 
memory is intended to be excluded from the definition then 
} Dharmarajadhvarindra and his son Ramakrspa worked out a complete scheme 


of the theory of Vedantic perception and inference. This is in complete agreement with 
the general Vedanta metaphysics. The early Vedantists were more interested jx 
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pramana is to be defined as the means that leads to such right 
knowledge as has not already been acquired. Right knowledge 
(rama) in Vedanta is the knowledge of an object which has not 
been found contradicted (abadhitarthavisayajianatva). Except 
when specially expressed otherwise, prama is generally considered 
as being excludent of memory and applies to previously unac- 
quired (anadhigata) and uncontradicted knowledge. Objections 
are sometimes raised that when we are looking at a thing for a 
few minutes, the perception of the thing in all the successive 
moments after the first refers to the image of the thing acquired 
in the previous moments. To this the reply is that the Vedanta 
considers that so long as a different mental state does not arise, 
any mental state is not to be considered as momentary but as 
remaining ever the same. So long as we continue to perceive 
one thing there is no reason to suppose that there has been a 
series of mental states. So there is no question as to the know- 
ledge of the succeeding moments being referred to the know- 
ledge of the preceding moments, for so long as any mental 
state has any one thing for its object it is to be considered as 
having remained unchanged all through the series of moments. 
There is of course this difference between the same percept of a 
previous and a later moment following in succession, that fresh 
elements of time are being perceived as prior and later, though 
the content of the mental state so far as the object is concerned 
remains unchanged. This time element is perceived by the senses 
though the content of the mental state may remain undisturbed. 
When I see the same book for two seconds, my mental state 
representing the book is not changed every second, and hence 
there can be no such supposition that I am having separate mental 
States in succession each of which is a repetition of the previous 
one, for so long as the general content of the mental state remains 
the same there is no reason for supposing that there has been any 
change in the mental state. The mental state thus remains the 
same so long as the content is not changed, but though it remains 
the same it can note the change in the time elements as extraneous 
demonstrating the illusory nature of the world of appearance, and did not work out a 
logical theory. It may be incidentally mentioned that in the theory of inference as 
worked out by Dharmardjidhvarindra he was largely indebted to the MimAmsa school 
of thought. In recognizing arthapatti, upamdna sabda and anupalabdhi also Dharma- 


rajadhvarindra accepted the Mimimsi view. The Vedantins, previous to Dharmara- 
jdhvarindra, had also tacitly followed the Mimamsa in these matters. 
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addition. All our uncontradicted knowledge of the objects of the 
external world should be regarded as right knowledge until the 
absolute is realized. 

When the antahkarana (mind) comes in contact with the 
external objects through the senses and becomes transformed as 
it were into their forms, it is said that the antahkarana has 
been transformed into a state (vrtt’)'. As soon as the antahka- 
rana has assumed the shape or form of the object of its know- 
ledge, the ignorance (a7#ana) with reference to that object is 
removed, and thereupon the steady light of the pure conscious- 
ness (cst) shows the object which was so long hidden by 
ignorance. The appearance or the perception of an object 
is thus the self-shining of the cit through a vrtti of a form 
resembling an object of knowledge. This therefore pre-sup-' 
poses that by the action of ajfiana, pure consciousness or being 
is in a state of diverse kinds of modifications. In spite of 
the cit underlying all this diversified objective world which is 
but the transformation of ignorance (ajfidna), the former cannot 
manifest itself by itself, for the creations being of ignorarce 
they are but sustained by modifications of ignorance. The 
diversified objects of the world are but transformations of 
the principle of ajfidna which is neither real nor unreal. It 
is the nature of ajfiana that it veils its own creations. Thus 
on each of the objects created by the ajfidna by its creating 
(viksepa) capacity there is a veil by its veiling (¢varana) capacity. 
But when any object comes in direct touch with antahkarana 
through the senses the antahkarana becomes transformed into 
the form of the object, and this leads to the removal of: the veil 
on that particular ajfiana form—the object, and as the self- 
shining cit is shining through the particular ajfiana state, w&. 

have what is called the perception of the thing. Though there is 
‘in reality tio such distinction as the inner and the outer yet the 
ajfiana has created such illusory distinctions as individual souls 
and the external world of objects the distinctions of time, space, 


1 Vedinta does not regard manas (mind) as a sense (indriya). The same antah- 
karapa, according to its diverse functions, is called manas, buddhi, ahamkira, and 
citta. In its functions as doubt it is called manas, as originating definite cognitions it 
is called buddhi. As presenting the notion of an ego in consciousness ahamkiira, and 
as producing memory citta. These four represent the different modifications or states 
{ertti) of the same entity (which in itself is but « special kind of modification of 
ajftina as antahkarana). 
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etc, and veiled these forms. Perception leads to the temporary 
and the partial breaking of the veil over specific ajfiana forms 
so that there is a temporary union of the cit as underlying the 
subject and the object through the broken veil. Perception on 
the subjective side is thus defined as the union or undifferentia- 
tion (abheda) of the subjective consciousness with the objective 
consciousness comprehending the sensible objects through the 
specific mental states (tattadindriyayogyavisayavacchinnacattanya- 
bhinnatvam tattadékaravisayavacchinnajhanasya tattadamse pra- 
tyaksatvam). This union in perception means that the objective 
has at that moment no separate existence from the subjective 
consciousness of the perceiver. The consciousness manifesting 
through the antahkarana is called jivasaksi. 

Inference (anumana), according to Vedanta, is made by our 
notion of concomitance (vydptijRana) between two things, acting 
through specific past impressions (samskara), Thus when I see 
smoke on a hill, my previous notion of the concomitance of smoke 
with fire becomes roused as a subconscious impression, and I 
infer that there is fire on the hill. My knowledge of the hill and 
the smoke is by direct perception. The notion of concomitance 
revived in the subconscious only establishes the connection be- 
tween the smoke and the fire. The nution of concomitance is 
generated by the perception of two things togethcr, when no 
case of the failure of concomitance is known (vygbhicarajiana) 
regarding the subject. The notion of concomitance being alto- 
gether subjective, the Vedantist does not emphasize the necessity 
of perceiving the concomitance in a large number of cases (64#- 
yodarsanam sakrddarsanam veti viseso nadaraniyah). Vedanta is 
not anxious to establish any material validity for the inference, 
But only subjective and formal validity. A single perception of 
cqncomitance may in certain cases generate the notion of the 
concomitance of one thing with another when no contradictory 
instance is known. It is immaterial with the Vedanta whether this 
concomitance is experienced in one case or in hundreds of cases. 
The method of agreement in presence is the only form of con- 
comitance (anvayavyapt:) that the Vedanta allows. So the 
Vedanta discards all the other kinds of inference that Nyaya 
supported, viz. axvayavyatireki (by joining agreement in pre- 
sence with agreement in absence), kevadanvayi (by universal agree- 
ment where no test could be applied of agreement in absence) and 
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kevalavyatireki (by universal agreement in absence). Vedanta 
advocates three premisses, viz. (1) pratijza (the hill is fiery); 
(2) Aetu (because it has smoke) and (3) drstanta (as in the 
kitchen) instead of the five propositions that Nyaya maintained’. 
Since one case of concomitance is regarded by Vedanta as 
being sufficient for making an inference it holds that seeing the 
one case of appearance (silver in the conch-shell) to be false, 
we can infer that all things (except Brahman) are false (Brah- 
mabhinnam sarvam mtithya Brahmabhinnatvat yedevam tadevam 
yatha Suktiripyam). First premiss (pratsj#a) all else excepting 
Brahman is false; second premiss (Aetu) since all is different from 
Brahman; third premiss (drstanta) whatever is so is so as the 
silver in the conch’. 


Atman, Jiva, Iévara, Ekajivavada and Drstisrstivada. 


We have many times spoken of truth or reality as self- 
luminous (svayamprakasa). But what does this mean? Vedanta 
defines it as that which is never the object of a knowing act but 
is yet immediate and direct with us (avedyatve sati aparoksavya- 
vaharayogyatvam). Self-luminosity thus means the capacity of 
being ever present in all our acts of consciousness without in any 
way being an object of consciousness. Whenever anything is 
described as an object of consciousness, its character as constitu- 
ting its knowability is a quality, which may or may not be present 
in it, or may be present at one time and absent at another. 
This makes it dependent on some other such entity which can 
produce it or manifest it. Pure consciousness differs from all its 
objects in this that it is never dependent on anything else for 
its manifestation, but manifests all other objects such as the jug, 
the cloth, etc. If consciousness should require another conscious- 
ness to manifest it, then that might again require another, and 
that another, and so on ad infinitum (onavastha). If constious- 
ness did not manifest itself at the time of the object-manifestation, 
then even on seeing or knowing a thing one might doubt if he 
had seen or known it. It is thus to be admitted that conscious- 
ness (anubhitt) manifests itself and thereby maintains the ap- 

1 Vedanta would have either pratijfia, hetu and udiharapa, or udaharana, upanaya 
and nigamana, and not all the five of Nyaya, viz. pratijfid, hetu, udibarana, upanaya 
and nigamana. 


* Vedantic notions of the pramapa of upamina, arthapatti, dabda and anupalabdhi, 
being similar to the mim&imsa view, do not require to be treated here separately. 
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pearance of all our world experience. This goes directly against 
the jfiatata theory of Kuméarila that consciousness was not im- 
mediate but was only inferable from the manifesting quality 
(j#a@tata) of objects when they are known in consciousness. 
Now Vedanta says that this self-luminous pure consciousness 
is the same as the self. For it is only self which is not the object 
of any knowledge and is yet immediate and ever present in 
consciousness. No one doubts about his own self, because it 
is of itself manifested along with all states of knowledge. The 
self itself is the revealer of all objects of knowledge, but is 
never itself the object of knowledge, for what appears as the 
perceiving of self as object of knowledge is but association 
comprehended under the term ahamka§ra (¢go), The real self is 
identical with the pure manifesting unity of all consciousness. 
This real self called the atman is not the same as the jiva or 
individual soul, which passes through the diverse experiences 
of worldly life. [vara also must be distinguished from this 
highest 4tman or Brahman. We have already seen that many 
Vedantists draw a distinction between maya and avidya. Maya 
is that aspect of ajfidna by which only the best attributes 
are projected, whereas avidya is that aspect by which impure 
qualities are projected. In the former aspect the functions are 
more of a creative, generative (viksepa) type, whereas in the latter 
veiling (@varana) characteristics are most prominent. The rela- 
tion of the cit or pure intelligence, the highest self, with maya and 
avidya (also called ajfiana) was believed respectively to explain the 
phenomenal [gvara and the phenomenal jiva or individual. This 
relation is conceived in two ways, namely as upadhi or pratibimba, 
and avaccheda. The conception of pratibimba or reflection is 
like the reflection of the sun in the water where the image, 
though it has the same brilliance as the sun, yet undergoes 
the effect of the impurity and movements of the water. The 
sun remains ever the same in its purity untouched by the 
impurities from which the image sun suffers. The sun may 
be the same but it may be reflected in different kinds of 
water and yield different kinds of images possessing different 
characteristics and changes which though unreal yet phenome- 
nally have all the appearance of reality. The other conception 
of the relation is that when we speak of ak&Sa (space) in the jug 
or of 4kaéa in the room. The 4kaSa in reality does not suffer 
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any modification in being within the jug or within the room. In 
reality it is all-pervasive and is neither limited (avachinna) 
within the jug or the room, but is yet conceived as being limited 
by the jug or by the room. So long as the jug remairis, the 
akaéa limited within it will remain as separate from the akaéa 
limited within the room. 

Of the Vedantists who accept the reflection analogy the fol- 
lowers of Nrsimhasrama think that when the pure cit is reflected 
in the maya, [évara is phenomenally produced, and when in the 
avidya the individual or jiva. Sarvajfiatma however does not 
distinguish between the maya and the avidya, and thinks that 
when the cit is reflected in the avidy4 in its total aspect as cause, 
we get [$vara, and when reflected in the antahkarana—a product 
of the avidya—we have jiva or individual soul. 

Jiva or individual means the self in association with the ego 
and other personal experiences, ic. phenomenal self, which feels, 
suffers and is affected by world-experiences. In jiva also three 
stages are distinguished ; thus when during deep sleep the antah- 
karana is submerged, the self perceives merely the ajfiana and the 
jiva in this state is called prajfia or dnandamaya. In the dream- 
state the self is in association with a subtle body and is called 
taijasa. In the awakened state the self as associated with a 
subtle and gross body is called vigva. So also the self in its pure 
state is called Brahman, when associated with maya it is called 
Ivara, when associated with the fine subtle element of matter as 
controlling them, it is called hiranyagarbha; when with the gross 
elements as the ruler or controller of them it is called virat 
purusa. 

The jiva in itself as limited by its avidya is often spoken of 
as paramarthika (real), when manifested through the sense and 
the ego in the waking states as vyavaharika (phenomenal), and 
when in the dream states as dream-self, pratibhasika (illusory). 

Prakagatma and his followers think that since ajfidna is one 
there cannot be two separate reflections such as jiva and Iévara; 
but it is better to admit that jiva is the image of [évara in the 
ajfidna. The totality of Brahma-cit in association with maya is 
{évara, and this when again reflected through the ajfiana gives 
us the jiva. The manifestation of the jiva is in the antahkarana 
as states of knowledge. The jiva thus in reality is [svara and 
apart from jiva and [Svara there is no other separate existence of 
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Brahma-caitanya. Jiva being the image of Iévara is thus de- 
pendent on him, but when the limitations of jiva are removed 
by right knowledge, the jiva is the same Brahman it always was. 

Those who prefer to conceive the relation as being of the 
avaccheda type hold that reflection (pratibimba) is only possible 
of things which have colour, and therefore jiva is cit limited (avac- 
chinna) by the antahkarana (mind). ISvara is that which is be- 
yond it; the diversity of antahkaranas accounts for the diversity 
of the jivas. It is easy however to see that these discussions are 
not of much fruit from the point of view of philosophy in deter- 
mining or comprehending the relation of Igvara and jiva. In the 
Vedanta system Iévara has but little importance, for he is but a 
phenomenal being; he may be better, purer, and much more 
powerful than we, but yet he is as much phenomenal as any of 
us. The highest truth is the self, the reality, the Brahman, and 
both jiva and Iévara are but illusory impositions on it. Some 
Vedantists hold that there is but one jiva and one body, ard 
that all the world as well as all the jivas in it are merely his 
imaginings. These dream jivas and the dream world will 
continue so long as that super-jiva continues to undergo his 
experiences; the world-appearance and al! of us imaginary 
individuals, run our course and salvation is as much imaginary 
salvation as our world-experience is an imaginary experience of 
the imaginary jivas. The cosmic jiva is alone the awakened jiva 
and all the rest are but his imaginings. This is known as the 
doctrine of ekajiva (one-soul). 

The opposite of this doctrine is the theory held by some 
Vedantists that there are many individuals and the world-appear- 
ance has no permanent illusion for all people, but each person 
creates for himself his own illusion, and there is no objective 
datum which forms the common ground for the illusory percep- 
tion of all people; just as when ten persons see in the darkness a 
rope and having the illusion of a snake there, run away, and 
agree in their individual perceptions that they have all seen 
the same snake, though each really had his own illusion and 
there was no snake at all. According to this view the illusory 
perception of each happens for him subjectively and has no 
corresponding objective phenomena as its ground. This must 
be distinguished from the normal Vedanta view which holds 
that objectively phenomena are also happening, but that these 
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are illusory only in the sense that they will not last permanently 
and have thus only a temporary and relative existence in com- 
parison with the truth or reality which is ever the same constant 
and unchangeable entity in all our perceptions and in all world- 
appearance. According to the other view phenomena are not 
objectively existent but are only subjectively imagined; so that 
the jug I see had no existence before I happened to have the 
perception that there was the jug; as soon as the jug illusion 
occurred to me I said that there was the jug, but it did not exist 
before. As soon as I had the perception there was the illusion, 
and there was no other reality apart from the illusion. It is there- 
fore called the theory of drstisrstivada, i.e. the theory that the 
subjective perception is the creating of the objects and that there 
are no other objective phenomena apart from subjective per- 
ceptions. In the normal Vedanta view however the objects of 
the world are existent as phenomena by the sense-contact with 
which the subjective perceptions are created. The objective 
phenomena in themselves are of course but modifications of ajfiana, 
but still thes¢ phenomena of the ajfiadna are there as the common 
ground for the experience of all. This therefore has an objec- 
tiye epistemology whereas the drstisrstivida has no proper 
epistemology, for the experiences of each person are determined 
by his own subjective avidya and previous impressions as modi- 
fications of the avidya. The drstisrstivida theory approaches 
nearest to the Vijfianavada Buddhism, only with this difference 
that while Buddhism does not admit of any permanent being 
Vedanta admits the Brahman, the permanent unchangeable 
reality as the only truth, whereas the illusory and momentary 
perceptions are but impositions on it. 

The mental and physical phenomena are alike in this, that 
both are modifications of ajfidna. It is indeed difficult to 
comprehend the nature of ajfiana, though its presence in con- 
sciousness can be perceived, and though by dialectic criticism 
all our most well-founded nofions seem to vanish away and 
become self-contradictory and indefinable. Vedanta explains 
the reason of this difficulty as due to the fact that all these 
indefinable forms and names can only be experienced as, modes 
of the real, the self-luminous. Our innate error which we con- 
tinue from beginningless time consists in this, that the real in 
its full complete light is ever hidden from us, and the glimpse 
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that we get of it is always through manifestations of forms 
and names; these phenomenal! forms and names are undefinable, 
incomprehensible, and unknowable in themselves, but under 
certain conditions they are manifested by the self-luminous real, 
and at the time they are so manifested they seem to have a 
positive being which is undeniable. This positive being is only 
the highest being, the real which appearsas the being of those forms 
and names. A lump of clay may be moulded into a plate or a 
cup, but the plate-form or the cup-form has no existence or being 
apart from the being of the clay; it is the being of the clay that 
is imposed on the diverse forms which also then seem to have 
being in themselves. Our illusion thus consists in mutually mis- 
attributing the characteristics of the unreal forms—the modes of 
ajfidna and the real being. As this illusion is the mode of all our 
experience and its very essence, it is indeed difficult for us to 
conceive of the Brahman as apart from the modes of ajfidna. 
Moreover such is the nature of ajfianas that they are knowable 
only by a false identification of them with the self-luminous 
Brahman or atman. Being as such is the highest truth, the 
Brahman. The ajfiana states are not non-being in the sense of 
nothing of pure negation (aéhava), but in the sense that they are 
not being. Being that is the self-luminous illuminates non-being, 
the ajfiana, and this illumination means nothing more than a 
false identification of being with non-being. The forms of ajfiana 
if they are to be known must be associated with pure conscious- 
ness, and this association means an illusion, superimposition, and 
mutual misattribution. But apart from pure consciousness these 
cannot be manifested or known, for it is pure consciousness alone 
that is self-luminous. Thus when we try to know the ajfiana 
states in themselves as apart from the atman we fall in a dilemma, 
for knowledge means illusory superimposition or illusion, and 
when it is not knowledge they evidently cannot be known. Thus 
apart from its being a factor in our illusory experience no other 
kind of its existence is known tous. If ajfiana had been a non- 
entity altogether it could never come at all, if it were a positive 
entity then it would never cease to be; the ajfidna thus is a 
mysterious category midway between being and non-being and 
indefiniable in every way; and it is on account of this that it is 
called tattvanyatuabhyam anirvacya or undefinable and undeter- 
minable either as real or unreal. It is real in the sense that it is 
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a necessary postulate of our phenomenal experience and unreal 
in its own nature, for apart from its connection with consciousness 
it is incomprehensible and undefinable. Its forms even while they 
are manifested in consciousness are self-contradictory and in- 
comprehensible as to their real nature or mutual relation, and 
comprehensible only so far as they are manifested in conscious- 
ness, but apart from these no rational conception of them can be 
formed. Thus it is impossible to say anything about the ajfiana 
(for no knowledge of it is possible) save so far as manifested in 
consciousness and depending on this the Drstisrstivadins asserted 
that our experience was inexplicably produced under the influence 
of avidya and that beyond that no objective common ground 
could be admitted. But though this has the genera] assent of 
Vedanta and is irrefutable in itself, still for the sake of explain- 
ing our common sense view (pratikarmavyavasatha) we may 
think that we have an objective world before us as the common 
field of experience. We can also imagine a scheme of things and 
operations by which the phenomenon of our experience may be 
interpreted in the light of the Vedanta metaphysics. 

The subject can be conceived in three forms: firstly as the 
atman, the one highest reality, secondly as jiva or the 4tman as 
limited by its psychosis, when the psychosis is not differentiated 
from the atman, but 4tman is regarded as identical with the psy- 
chosis thus appearing as a living and knowing being, as jivasdkst or 
perceiving consciousness, or the aspect in which the jiva compre- 
hends, knows, or experiences ; thirdly the antahkarana psychosis or 
mind which is an inner centre or bundle of avidya manifesta- 
tions, just as the outer world objects are exterior centres of 
avidya phenomena or objective entities. The antahkarana is not 
only the avidya capable of supplying all forms to our present ex- 
periences, but it also contains all the tendencies and modes of 
past impressions of experience in this life or in past lives. The 
antahkarana is always turning the various avidy4 modes of it into 
the jivasaksi (jiva in its aspect as illuminating mental states), and 
these are also immediately manifested, made known, and trans- 
formed into experience. These avidya states of the antahkarana 
are called its vrttis or states. The specific peculiarity of the vrtti- 
ajfianas is this that only in these forms can they be superimposed 
upon pure consciousness, and thus be interpreted as states of con- 
sciousness and have their indefiniteness or cover removed. The 
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forms of ajfiana remain as indefinite and hidden or veiled only 
so long as they do not come into relation to these vrttis of antah- 
karana, for the ajfiana can be destroyed by the cit only in the 
form of a vrtti, while in all other forms the ajiana veils the cit 
from manifestation. The removal of ajfiana-vrttis of the antah- 
karana or the manifestation of vrtti-jfiana is nothing but this, that 
the antahkarana states of avidya are the only states of ajfiana 
which can be superimposed upon the self-luminous atman 
(adhydasa, false attribution). The objective world consists of the 
avidya phenomena with the self as its background. Its objectivity 
consists in this that avidya in this form cannot be superimposed 
on the self-luminous cit but exists only as veiling the cit. These 
avidya phenomena may be regarded as many and diverse, but in 
all these forms they serve only to veil the cit and are beyond con- 
sciousness. It is only when they come in contact with the avidya 
phenomena as antahkarana states that they coalesce with the 
avidya states and render themselves objects of consciousness or 
have their veil of avarana removed. It is thus assumed that in 
ordinary perceptions of objects such as jug, etc. the antahkarana 
goes out of the man’s body (Sariramadhyat) and coming in 
touch with the jug becomes transformed into the same form, 
and as soon as this transformation takes place the cit which 
is always steadily shining illuminates the jug-form or the jug. 
The jug phenomena in the objective world cuuld not be mani- 
fested (though these were taking place on the background of 
the same self-luminous Brahman or atman as forms of the highest 
truth of my subjective consciousness) because the ajfiana pheno- 
mena in these forms serve to veil their illuminator, the self-lumin- 
ous. It was only by coming into contact with these phenomena 
that the antahkarana could be transformed into corresponding 
states and that the illumination dawned which at once revealed 
the antahkarana states and the objects with which these states or 
vrttis had coalesced. The consciousness manifested through the 
vrttis alone has the power of removing the ajfiana veiling the 
cit. Of course there are no actual distinctions of inner or outer, 
or the cit within me and the cit without me. These are only of 
appearance and due to avidya. And it is only from the point of 
view of appearance that we suppose that knowledge of objects 
can only dawn when the inner cit and the cuter cit unite together 
through the antahkaranavrtti, which makes the external objects 
D. 31 
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translucent as it were by its own translucence, removes the ajfiana 
which was veiling the external self-luminous cit and reveals the 
object phenomena by the very union of the cit as reflected 
through it and the cit as underlying the object phenomena. The 
pratyaksa-prama or right knowledge by perception is the cit, the 
pure consciousness, reflected through the vrtti and identical with 
the cit as the background of the object phenomena revealed by 
it. From the relative point of view we may thus distinguish three 
consciousnesses: (I) consciousness as the background of objec- 
tive phenomena, (2) consciousness as the background of the jiva 
or pramata, the individual, (3) consciousness reflected in the vrtti 
of the antahkarana; when these three unite perception is effected. 

Prama or right knowledge means in Vedanta the acquire- 
ment of such new knowledge as has not been contradicted by 
experience (abddhita), There is thus no absolute definition of 
truth. A knowledge acquired can be said to be true only so long 
as it is not contradicted. Thus the world appearance though it 
is very true now, may be rendered false, when this is contradicted 
by right knowledge of Brahman as the one reality. Thus the 
knowledge of the world appearance is true now, but not true 
absolutely. The only absolute truth is the pure consciousness 
which is never contradicted in any experience at any time. The 
truth of our world-knowledge is thus to be tested by finding out 
whether it will be contradicted at any stage of world experience 
or not. That which is not contradicted by later experience is to 
be regarded as true, for all world knowledge as a whole will be 
contradicted when Brahma-knowledge is realized. 

The inner experiences of pleasure and pain also are gene- 
rated by a false identification of antahkarana transformations as 
pleasure or pain with the self, by virtue of which are geneé- 
rated the perceptions, “I am happy,” or “I am sorry.” In con- 
tinuous perception of anything for a certain time as an object 
or as pleasure, etc. the mental state or vrtti is said to last in the 
same way all the while so long as any other new form is not 
taken up by the antahkarana for the acquirement of any new 
knowledge. In such cases when I infer that there is fire on the 
hill that I see, the hill is an object of perception, for the antah- 
karana vrtti is one with it, but that there is fire in it is a matter 
of inference, for the antahkarana vrtti cannot be in touch with the 
fire; so in the same experience there may be two modes of 
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mental modification, as perception in seeing the hill, and as 
inference in inferring the fire in the hill. In cases of acquired 
perception, as when on seeing sandal wood I think that it is 
odoriferous sandal wood, it is pure perception so far as the sandal 
wood is concerned, it is inference or memory so far as I assert it 
to be odoriferous. Vedanta does not admit the existence of the 
relation called samavaya (inherence) or sat (class notion); and 
so does not distinguish perception as a class as distinct from the 
other class called inference, and holds that both perception and 
inference are but different modes of the transformations of the 
antahkarana reflecting the cit in the corresponding vrttis, The 
perception is thus nothing but the cit manifestation in the antah- 
karana vrtti transformed into the form of an object with which it is 
in contact. Perception in its objective aspect is the identity of 
the cit underlying the object with the subject, and perception in 
the subjective aspect is regarded as the identity of the subjective 
cit with the objective cit. This identity of course means that 
through the vrtti the same reality subsisting in the object ‘and 
the subject is realized, whereas in inference the thing to be in- 
ferred, being away from contact with antahkarana, has apparently 
a different reality from that manifested in the states of conscious- 
ness. Thus perception is regarded as the mental state represent- 
ing the same identical reality in the object and the subject by 
antahkarana contact, and it is held that the knowledge produced 
by words (eg. this is the same Devadatta) referring identically 
to the same thing which is seen (e.g. when I see Devadatta 
before me another man says this is Devadatta, and the know- 
ledge produced by “this is Devadatta” though a verbal (s@bda) 
knowledge is to be regarded as perception, for the antahkarana 
vrtti is the same) is to be regarded as perception or pratyaksa. 
The content of these words (this is Devadatta) being the same 
as the perception, and there being no new relationing knowledge as 
represented in the proposition “this is Devadatta” involving the 
unity of two terms “this” and “ Devadatta” with a copula, but 
only the indication of one whole as Devadatta under visual per- 
ception already experienced, the knowledge proceeding from 
“this is Devadatta” is regarded as an example of nirvikalpa 
knowledge. So on the occasion of the rise of Brahma-conscious- 
ness when the preceptor instructs “thou art Brahman” the 
knowledge proceeding from the sentence is not savikalpa, for 
31-2 
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though grammatically there are two ideas and a copula, yet 
from the point of view of intrinsic significance (¢#iparya) one 
identical reality only is indicated. Vedanta does not distinguish 
nirvikalpa and savikalpa in visual perception, but only in sabda 
perception as in cases referred to above. In all such cases the 
condition for nirvikalpa is that the notion conveyed by the 
sentence should be one whole or one identical rea.ity, whereas 
in savikalpa perception we have a combination of different 
ideas as in the sentence, “the king’s man is coming” (rdjapurusa 
agacchatt). Here no identical reality is signified, but what is 
signified is the combination of two or three different concepts’. 
It is not out of place to mention in this connection that 
Vedanta admits all the six pramanas of Kumiarila and con- 
siders like Mimamsa that all knowledge is self-valid (svatak- 
pramana). But prama has not the same meaning in Vedanta 
as in Mimamsa. There as we remember prama meant the 
knowledge which goaded one to practical action and as such 
all knowledge was pram, until practical experience showed the 
course of action in accordance with which it was found to be 
contradicted. In Vedanta however there is no reference to action, 
but prama means only uncontradicted cognition. To the definition 
of self-validity as given by Mimamsa Vedanta adds another 
objective qualification, that such knowledge can have svatah- 
pramanya as is not vitiated by the presence of any dosa (cause 
of error, such as defect of senses or the like). Vedanta of course 
does not think ike Nyaya that positive conditions (eg. cor- 
respondence, etc.) are necessary for the validity of knowledge, 
nor does it divest knowledge of all qualifications like the 
Mimamsists, for whom all knowledge is self-valid as such. It 
adopts a middle course and holds that absence of dosa is a neces- 
sary condition for the self-validity of knowledge. It is clear that 
this is a compromise, for whenever an external condition has to 
be admitted, the knowledge cannot be regarded as: é€lf-valid, 
but Vedanta says that as it requires only a negative condition 
for the absence of dosa, the objection does not apply to it, and it 
holds that if it depended on the presence of any positive con- 
dition for proving the validity of knowledge like the Nydya, 
then only its theory of self-validity would have been damaged. 
But since it wants only a negative condition, no blame can be 
1 See Vedantaparibhasa and Sikhdmani. 
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attributed to its theory of self-validity. Vedanta was bound to 
follow this slippery middle course, for it could not say that the 
pure cit reflected in consciousness could require anything else 
for establishing its validity, nor could it say that all phenomenal 
forms of knowledge were also all valid, for then the world- 
appearance would come to be valid; so it held that know- 
ledge could be regarded as valid only when there was no dosa 
present ; thus from the absolute point of view all world-know- 
ledge was false and had no validity, because there was the 
avidya-dosa, and in the ordinary sphere also that knowledge was 
valid in which there was no dosa. Validity (pramanya) with 
Mimamsi meant the capacity that knowledge has to goad us to 
practical action in accordance with it, but with Vedanta it meant 
correctness to facts and want of contradiction. The absence of 
dosa being guaranteed there is nothing which can vitiate the 
correctness of knowledge’. 


syo® Vedanta Theory of Illusion. 


We have already seen that the Mimamsists had asserted that 
all knowledge was true simply because it was knowledge ( yath- 
arthah sarve vivadaspadibhitah pratyayah pratyayatvat), Even 
illusions were explained by them as being non-perception of the 
distinction between the thing perceived (e.g. the conch-sheli), and 
the thing remembered (e.g. silver). But Vedanta objects to this, 
and asks how there can be non-distinction between a thing which 
is clearly perceived and a thing which is remembered? If it is 
said that it is merely a non-perception of the non-association (ie. 
non-perception of the fact that this is not connected with silver), 
then also it cannot be, for then it is on either side mere negation, 
and negation with Mimamsa is nothing but the bare presence of the 
locus of negation (e.g. negation of jug on the ground is nothing but 
the bare presence of the ground), or in other words non-percep- 
tion of @e non-association of “silver” and “this” means barely 
and merely the “silver” and “this.” Even admitting for argu- 
ment’s sake that the distinction between two things or two ideas 
is not perceived, yet merely from such a negative aspect no one 
could be tempted to move forward to action (such as stoop- 
ing down to pick up a piece of illusory silver). It is positive 

1 See Vedintapfaribhasd, Sikhdmani, Maniprabhad and Citsukha on svatahpra- 
manya. 
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conviction or perception that car lead a man to actual practical 
movement. If again it is said that it is the general and imperfect 
perception of a thing (which has not been properly differentiated 
and comprehended) before me, which by the memory of silver 
appears to be like true silver before me and this generates the 
movement for picking it up, then this also is objectionable. For 
the appearance of the similarity with real silver cannot lead us 
to behave with the thing before me as if it were real silver. Thus 
I may perceive that gavaya (wild ox) is similar to cow, but despite 
this similarity I am not tempted to behave with the gavaya as 
if it were a cow. Thus in whatever way the Mimamsa position 
may be defined it fails‘. Vedanta thinks that the illusion is 
not merely subjective, but that there is actually a phenomenon 
of illusion as there are phenomena of actual external objects; 
the difference in the two cases consists in this, that the illusion 
is generated by the dosa or defect of the senses etc., whereas the 
phenomena of external objects are not due to such specific dosas. 
The process of illusory perception in Vedanta may be described 
thus. First by the contact of the senses vitiated by dosas a 
mental state as “thisness” with reference to the thing before me 
is generated ; then in the thing as “this” and in the mental state 
of the form of that “this” the cit is reflected. Then the avidya 
(nescience) associated with the cit is disturbed by the presence 
of the dosa, and this disturbance along with the impression of 
silver remembered through similarity is transformed into the 
appearance of silver. There is thus an objective illusory silver 
appearance, as well as a similar transformation of the mental state 
generated by its contact with the illusory silver. These two trans- 
formations, the silver state of the mind and external phenomenal : 
illusory silver state,are manifested by the perceiving consciousness 
(sakstcattanya). There are thus here two phenomenal transforma- 
tions, one in the avidya states forming the illusory objective silver 
phenomenon, and another in the antahkarana-vrtti or mind state. 
But in spite of there being two distinct and separate phenomena, 
their object being the same as the “this” in perception, we have 
one knowledge of illusion. The special feature of this theory of 
illusion is that an indefinable (anzrvacaniya-khyatt) illusory silver 
is created in every case where an illusory perception of silver 
occurs, There are three orders of reality in Vedanta, namely the 
1 See Vivarana-prameya-somgraka and Nydyamakeranda on akhyati seinen 
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paramarthika or absolute, vyavakdrika or practical ordinary. 
experience, and pratibhaszka, illusory. The first one represents 

e absolute truth; the other two are false impressions due 
to dosa. The difference between vyavaharika and pratibhasika 
is that the dosa of the vyavaharika perception js neither dis- 
covered nor removed until salvation, whereas the dosa of the 
pratibhasika reality which occurs in many extraneous forms (such 
as defect of the senses, sleep, etc.) is perceived in the world of 
our ordinary experience, and thus the pratibhasika experience 
lasts for a much shorter period than the vyavahayika. But just 
as the vyavaharika world is regarded as phenomenal modifica- 
tions of the ajfiana, as apart from our subjective experience and 
even before it, so the illusion (eg. of silver in the conch-shell) is 
also regarded as a modification of avidy4, an undefinable creation 
of the object of illusion, by the agency of the dosa, Thus in the 
case of the illusion of silver in the conch-shell, indefinable silver 
is created by the dosa in association with the senses, which is 
called the creation of an indefinable (anirvacaniya) silver of illu- 
sion. Here the cit underlying the conch-shell remains the same 
but the avidya of antahkarana suffers modifications (parindma) 
on account of dosa, and thus gives rise to the illusory creation. 
The illusory silver is thus vévartta (appearance) from the point 
of view of the cit and parindma from the point of view of 
avidya, for the difference between vivartta and parinama is, that 
in the former the transformations have a different reality from 
the cause (cit is different from the appearance imposed on it), 
while in the latter case the transformations have the same reality 
as the transforming entity (appearance of silver has the same 
stuff as the avidya whose transformations it is), But now a 
@ifficulty arises that if the illusory perception of silver is due to 
a coalescing of the cit underlying the antahkarana-yrtti as modi- 
fied by dosa and the object—cit as underlying the “this” before 
me (in the illusion of “this is silver”), then I ought to have the 
experience that “I am silver” like “I am happy” and not that 
“this is silver”; the answer is, that as the coalescing takes place 
in connection with my previous notion as “this,” the form of 
the knowledge also is “this is silver,” whereas in the notion 
“I am happy,” the notion of happiness takes place in connec- 
tion with a previous vrtti of “I.” Thus though the coalescing 
of the two “cits” is the same in both cases, yet in one case the 
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knowledge takes the form of “I am,” and in another as “this is” 
atcording as the previous impression is “I” or “this.” In dreams 
also the dream perceptions are the same as the illusory percep- 
tion of silver in the conch-shell. There the illusory creations are 
generated through the defects of sleep, and these creations are 
imposed upon the cit. The dream experiences cannot be regarded 
merely as memory-products, for the perception in dream is in the 
form that “I see that I ride in the air on chariots, etc.” and not 
that “I remember the chariots.” In the dream state all the senses 
are inactive, and therefore there is no separate objective cit there, 
but the whole dream experience with all characteristics of space, 
time, objects, etc. is imposed upon the cit. The objection that 
since the imposition is on the pure cit the imposition ought to 
last even in waking stages, and that the dream experiences ought 
to continue even in waking life, does not hold; for in the waking 
stages the antahkarana is being constantly transformed into dif- 
ferent states on the expiry of the defects of sleep, etc., which were 
causing the dream cognitions. This is called m#vrtti (negation) 
as distinguished from ddadha (cessation). The illusory creation of 
dream experiences may still be there on the pure cit, but these 
cannot be experienced any longer, for there being no dosa’ of 
sleep the antahkarana is active and suffering modifications in 
accordance with the objects presented before us. This is what is 
“called nivrtti, for though the illusion is there I cannot experience 
it, whereas badha or cessation occurs when the illusory creation 
ceases, as when on finding out the real nature of the conch-shell 
the illusion of silver ceases, and we feel that this is not silver, this 
was not and will not be silver. When the conch-shell is perceived 
as silver, the silver is felt as a reality, but this feeling of reality 
was not an illusory creation, though the silver was an objective 
illusory creation; for the reality in the Sukti (conch-sHiéll) is trans- 
ferred and felt as belonging to the illusion of silver imposed upon 
it. Here we see that the illusion of silver has two different kinds 
of illusion comprehended in it. One is the creation of an inde- 
finable silver (antrvacaniya-rajatotpatti) andthe other is the attri- 
bution of the reality belonging to the conch-shell to the illusory 
silver imposed upon it, by which we feel at the time of the illu- 
sion that it is a reality. This is no doubt the anygthakhyat: 
form of illusion as advocated by Nyaya. Vedanta admits that 
when two things (e.g. red flower and crystal) are both piesent 
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before my senses, and I attribute the quality of one to the other 
by illusion (e.g. the illusion that the crystal is red), then the illusion 
is of the form of anyathakhyati; but if one of the things is not 
present before my senses and the other is, then the illusion is not 
of the anyathakhyati type, but of the anirvacaniyakhyati type. 
Vedanta could not avoid the former type of illusion, for it be- 
lieved that all appearance of reality in the world-appearance 
was really derived from the reality of Brahman, which was self- 
luminous in all our experiences. The world appearance is an 
illusory creation, but the sense of reality that it carries with it 
is a misattribution (anyathakhyat:) of the characteristic of the 
Brahman to it, for Brahman alone is the true and the real, which 
manifests itself as the reality of all our illusory world-experience, 
just as it is the reality of Sukti that gives to the appearance of 
silver its reality. 


Vedanta Ethics and Vedanta Emancipation. 


Vedanta says that when a duly qualified man takes to the 
study of Vedanta and is instructed by the preceptor—‘ Thou 
art that (Brahman),” he attains the emancipating knowledge, 
and the world-appearance becomes for him false and illusory. 
The qualifications necessary for the study of Vedanta are (1) 
that the person having studied all the Vedas with the proper 
accessories, such as grammar, lexicon etc. is in full possession of 
the knowledge of the Vedas,(2)that either in this life or in another, 
he must have performed only the obligatory Vedic duties (such 
as daily prayer, etc. called sitya-karma) and occasionally obli- 
gatory duty (such as the birth ceremony at the birth of a son, 
called natmitttka-karma) and must have avoided all actions for 
the fulfilment of selfish desires (kamya-karmas, such as the 
performantt of sacrifices for going to Heaven) and all pro- 
hibited actions (e.g. murder, etc. #istddhka-karma) in such a 
way that his mind is purged of all good and bad actions (no 
karma is generated by the tye and naimittika-karma, and as 
he has not performed the 4démya and prohibited karmas, he has 
acquired no new karma). When he has thus properly purified 
his mind and -is in possession of the four virtues or means of 
fitting the miind for Vedanta instruction (called s@dhana) he 
can regard himself as properly qualified for the Vedanta in- 
struction. These virtues are (1) knowledge of what is eternal 
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and what is transient, (2) disinclination to enjoyments of this 
life and of the heavenly life after death, (3) extreme distaste for 
all enjoyments, and anxiety for attaining the means of right know- 
ledge, (4) control over the senses by which these are restrained 
from everything but that which aids the attainment of right 
knowledge (dama), (a) having restrained them, the attainment 
of such power that these senses may not again be tempted to- 
wards worldly enjoyments («parati), (5) power of bearing extremes 
of heat, cold, etc, (c) employment of mind towards the at- 
tainment of right knowledge, (d) faith in the instructor and 
Upanisads; (5) strong desire to attain salvation. A man pos- 
sessing the above qualities should try to understand correctly 
the true purport of the Upanisads (called fvavana), and by 
arguments in favour of the purport of the Upanisads to 
strengthen his conviction as stated in the Upanisads (called 
manana) and then by nididhyasana (meditation) which includes 
all the Yoga processes of concentration, try to realize the truth 
as one. Vedanta therefore in ethics covers the ground of 
Yoga; but while for Yoga emancipation proceeds from under- 
standing the difference between purusa and prakrti, with Vedanta 
salvation comes by the dawn of right knowledge that Brahman 
alone is the true reality, his own self". Mimamsa asserts that the 
Vedas do not declare the knowledge of one Brahman to be the 
supreme goal, but holds that all persons should act in accord- 
ance with the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of good 
and the removal of evil. But Vedanta holds that though the 
purport of the earlier Vedas is as Mimamsa has it, yet this 
is meant only for ordinary people, whereas for the elect the 
goal is clearly as the Upanisads indicate it, namely the attain- 
ment of the highest knowledge. The performance of Vedid 
duties is intended only for ordinary men, but yet it was 
believed by many (e.g. Vacaspati Misra and his followers) that 
due performance of Vedic duties helped a man to acquire a 
great keenness for the attainment of right knowledge; others 
believed (e.g. Prakasatma and his followers) that it served to 
bring about suitable opportunities by securing good preceptors, 
etc. and to remove many obstacles from the way so that it be- 
came easier for a person to attain the desired right knowledge. 
In the acquirement of ordinary knowledge the ajfianas re- 
1 See Vedantasdva and Advaitabrahmasiddhi. 
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moved are only smaller states of ajfidna, whereas when the 
Brahma-knowledge dawns the ajfidna as a whole is removed. 
Brahma-knowledge at the stage of its first rise is itself also a 
state of knowledge, but such is its special strength that when 
this knowledge once dawns, even the state of knowledge which 
at first reflects it (and which being a state is itself ajfiana modi- 
fication) is destroyed by it. The state itself being destroyed, 
only the pure infinite and unlimited Brahman shines forth in its 
own true light. Thus it is said that just as fire riding on a piece 
of wood would burn the whole city and after that would burn 
the very same wood, so in the last state of mind the Brahma- 
knowledge would destroy all the illusory world-appearance and 
at last destroy even that final state’. 

The mukti stage is one in which the pure light of Brahman 
as the identity of pure intelligence, being and complete bliss 
shines forth in its unique glory, and all the rest vanishes as 
illusory nothing. As all being of the world-appearance is but 
limited manifestations of that one being, so all pleasures also 
are but limited manifestations of that supreme bliss, a taste 
of which we all can get in deep dreamless sleep. The being 
of Brahman however is not an abstraction from all existent 
beings as the sa¢/d (being as class notion) of the naiyadyika, but 
the concrete, the real, which in its aspect as pure consciousness 
and pure bliss is always identical with itself. Being (s2#) is pure 
bliss and pure consciousness, What becomes of the avidya during 
mukti (emancipation) is as difficult for one to answer as the 
question, how the avidya came forth and stayed during the world- 
appearance. It is best to remember. that the category of the 
indefinite avidya is indefinite as regards its origin, manifestation 
and destruction. Vedanta however believes that even when the- 
true knowledge has once been attained, the body may last for a 
while, if the individual’s previously ripened karmas demand it. 
Thus the emancipated person may walk about and behave like 
an ordinary sage, but yet he is emancipated and can no longer 
acquire any new karma. As soon as the fruits due to his ripe 
karmas are enjoyed and exhausted, the sage loses his body and 
there will never be any other birth for him, for the dawn of 
perfect knowledge has burnt up for him all budding karmas of 
beginningless previous lives, and he is no longer subject to any 
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of the illusions subjective or objective which could make any 
knowledge, action, or feeling possible for him. Such a man is 
called jivanmukta, i.e. emancipated while living. For him all 
world-appearance has ceased. He is the one light burning alone 
in himself where everything else has vanished for ever from the 
stage. 


Vedanta and other Indian Systems. 


Vedanta is distinctly antagonistic to Nyaya, and most of 
its powerful dialectic criticism is generally directed against it. 
Sankara himself had begun it by showing contradictions and 
inconsistencies in many of the Nyaya conceptions, such as the 
theory of causation, conception of the atom, the relation of sama- 
vaya, the conception of jati, etc.* His followers carried it to still 
greater lengths as is fully demonstrated by the labours of Sriharsa, 
Citsukha, Madhusiidana, etc. It was opposed to Mimamsa so 
far as this admitted the Nyaya-Vaisesika categories, but agreed 
with it generally as regards the pramanas of anumana, upamiti, 
arthapatti, Sabda, and anupalabdhi. It also found a great sup- 
porter in Mimamsa with its doctrine of the self-validity and self- 
manifesting power of knowledge. But it differed from Mimamsa 
in the field of practical duties and entered into many elaborate 
discussions to prove that the duties of the Vedas referred only to 
ordinary men, whereas men of higher order had no Vedic duties 
to perform but were to rise above them and attain the highest 
knowledge, and that a man should perform the Vedic duties 
only so long as he was not fit for Vedanta instruction and 
studies. 

With Samkhya and Yoga the relation of Vedanta seems to 
be very close. We have already seen that Vedanta had accepted 
all the special means of self-purification, meditation, etc. that 
were advocated by Yoga. The main difference between Vedanta 
and Samkhya was this that Samkhya believed that the stuff of 
which the world consisted was a reality side by side with the 
purusas. In later times Vedanta had compromised so far with 
Samkhya that it also sometimes described maya as being made 
up of sattva, rajas, and tamas. Vedanta also held that according 
to these three characteristics were formed diverse modifications 
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of the maya. Thus Iévara is believed to possess a mind of pure 
sattva alone. But sattva, rajas and tamas were accepted in 
Vedanta in the sense of tendencies and not as reals as Simkhya 
held it. Moreover, in spite of all modifications that maya was 
believed to pass through as the stuff of the world-appearance, it 
was indefinable and indefinite, and in its nature different from 
what we understand as positive or negative. It was an unsub- 
stantial nothing, a magic entity which had its being only so long 
as it appeared. Prakrti also was indefinable or rather undemon- 
strable as regards its own essential nature apart from its mani- 
festation, but even then it was believed to be a combination of 
positive reals. It was undefinable because so long as the reals 
composing it did not combine, no demonstrable qualities belonged 
to it with which it could be defined. Maya however was unde- 
monstrable, indefinite, and indefinable in al! forms; it was a 
separate category of the indefinite. Samkhya believed in the 
personal individuality of souls, while for Vedanta there was only 
one soul or self, which appeared as many by virtue of the maya 
transformations. There was an adhyasa or illusion in Samkhya 
as well as in Vedanta; but in the former the illusion was due 
to a mere non-distinction between prakrti and purusa or mere 
misattribution of characters or identities, but in Vedanta there 
was not only misattribution, but a false and altogether inde- 
finable creation. Causation with Samkhya meant real transforma- 
tion, but with Vedanta all transformation was mere appearance. 
Though there were so many differences, it is however easy to 
see that probably at the time of the origin of the two systems 
during the Upanisad period each was built up from very similar 
ideas which differed gnly in tendencies that gradually manifested 
themselves into the present divergences of the two systems. 
Though Sankara laboured hard to prove that the Samkhya 
view could not be found in the Upanisads, we can hardly be 
convinced by his interpretations and arguments. The more 
he argues, the more we are led to suspect that the Samkhya 
thought had its origin in the Upanisads. Sankara and his 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism from 
the Buddhists. His Brahman was very much like the Siinya 
of Nagarjuna. It ‘s difficult indeed to distinguish between 
pure being and pure non-being as a category. The debts of 
Sankata AG@:the self-luminosity of the Vijfidnavada Buddhism 
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can hardly be overestimated. There seems to be much truth 
in the accusations against Sankara by Vijfidna Bhiksu and 
others that he was a hidden Buddhist himself. 1 am led to 
think that Sankara’s philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijfanavada and Siinyavada Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the permanence of self superadded. 
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Bhasdpariccheda, 180, 281, 307, 3228., 
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bhasya, 86 ., 89 n., 90 #., 306, 360, 418, 

419+ 432, 433 
bi ra, 433 
Bhasyastikti, 306 
Bhdsya varttika, 63 
Bhittas, 463 
dbhdva, 142, 146, 287, 313%» 357 
bhavabandha, 193 
bkava-karma, 191 
bhava-lefya, 191 
bhavand, 28 #., 201, 316 
bhavanirjard, 195 
bhdvapdratantrydt, 314%. 
bhdvariipa, 453 
bhdvasamvara, 194, 195 
bhavasvabhdvatinyatd, 149 
bhévatva, 453 
bhavabhdvasamdnaté, 147 
Bhaviganesa, 212, 243%. 
bhdvdsrava, 193, 194 


bheda, 462 
Bhedadhikkira, 420 
bhedakalpand, 340". 
Bhikgu, 224, 271 %., 41§ 
Bhikguka, 28 2. 

bhoga, 234, 259, 268, 273 
bhogartham, 424 
bhogopabhogamana, 200 
Bhoja, 112, 230, 233 *., 235, 236 
bhrama, 337 

Bhirisrsti, 306 

bhatta, 328 

bkuttas, 414, 310 
bhittatathata, 130, 134 
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bhlttddt, 249, 251, 253 

Midipodaviocs: 347) 348 

Bi-bhautik, 329 

Bibliotheca Indica, 337 n., 346". 

Birth, 84, 89; determined by last thought, 


ge 

Blessedness, 61 

Bodas, 276, 279 

bodha, 412 

bodhabodhasvabhava, 412 

lyana bhdsya, 4 

bodhi, 173 sa 

bodhidhavand, 202 

bodhi sativa, 127, 150, 181 #. 

Bodhisattvas, 136, 137 

Bombay, 2., 28 #., 317 #. 

brahmabhiita, 215, 2. 

Brahmabindu, 28 n. 

brahmacarya, 199, 200, 226, 227 2., 236, 
270, 283 

Brahmahood, 55 

Brahkmajalasutia, 65 n., 236 

Brahma-knowledge, 491 

Brahman, 20, 31, 23, 28 7., 32, 34, 355 
36; 43) 52) 541 55, 58, 60, 80, 111, 144, 
168, 302, 211, 215, 228, 234, 235, 239, 
BOT ., 430, 431, 434, 436, 437, 438, 
440; 443, 444, 445, 446) 447) 451, 452 
457, 458, 461, 468, 469, 481, 482, 
483, 489, 4913 as highest bliss, 48; 
as immanent and transcendent, 50; 
as ordainer, 49; as silence, 45; as su- 
preme principle in Satapatha, 20; as 
the cause of all, 48; as ultimate cause, 
533 dualistic conception of, 48; equi- 
valent to déman, 45; identified with 
natural objects, 445 instruction of Praja- 
pati on, 46; meanings of, 20; negative 
method of knowing, 44; positive defi- 
nition of, impossible, 44; powers of 
gods depended on, 37; powers of 
natural objects depended on, 37; priest, 
13”.; quest after, 42; substitutes of, 
inadequate, 43; transition of the mean- 
ing of, 37; three currents of thought 
regarding, 50; universe created out of, 
49; unknowability of, 44 

Brahmanaspati, 23, 32, 43 

Brahma Samaj, 40 

Brakma-sittra, 45 1., 86 #., 91 +, 143 8, 
430, 432, 47° 

Brahmashtras, 62, 64, 70, 121 %., 223, 
279, 418, 420, 421, 422, 429) 431) 4330 
439 #.; Vaignava commentaries of, 8 

Brahma-sitrabhdsya, 319 #. 

Brakmavidyd, 38 2. 

brahmavidyd, 34%. 

brakmavihdra, 103, 144 

Brahmayana, 126 2. 

Brahma, 126 #., 324 

Brahmins, 10, 11, 12, 31, 38 

Brahmapas, 6, 12, 13, 13%, 25, 27, 28, 
29. 3% 31, 33) 35, 208, 404) 429% 
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aiman as supreme essence in, 37; 
character of, 13; composition of, 13; 
creation and evolution theory com- 
bined in, 25; development of, into 
Upanisads, 31; 4arma doctrine of, 71; 
meaning of, 13 7. . 

Brahmana thought, transition of, into 
Aranyaka thought, 35 

Brahmanism, 169 

Breath, 273 

British, 1s, 371 

Bruno, 40”. 

Brhadaranyaka, 14, 28 %., 31, 33) 34%» 
35s 37%» 3G, 42 By 45 try 49%) 5Oy 55s 
56, 57, 61, 88m., KIO”, III #., 226, 
263 %., 432”., 469, 470; rebirth in, 87 

Brhadratha, 227 

Brhayabdla, 18 n. 

Brhaspati, 79 

Brhati, 370 

Brhathalpa, 171 7. 

Brhatsamhita, 327 7. 

Buddha, 7, 64, 65, 67, 79, 80, 84, 86, 
86 2., 93, 94, 102, 107, 109, II, 112, 
118, 119, 125, 127, 133, 142, 144, 147, 
169, 173, 174, 227, 263 ”.; his life, 81 

Buddhacaritakduya, 129 m. 

Buddhadeva, 115, 116 

Buddhaghosa, 82, 83, 92 #., 94, 96, 99, 
105, 161, 470; his view of name ard 
form, 88; his view of wi#Adna, 89; 
on theory of perception, 97 

Buddhahoad, 84, 136, 137 

Buddhapilita, 128 

Buddhas, 136, 137, 424 

Buddhavamsa, 83 

Buddhayana, 125 n. 

buddhi, 213, 214, 216, 218 ., 224, 225, 
240%., 242, 249, 251, 258, 259, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 265, 266, 267,271, 373, 
275, 276, 281, 295, 299, 311, 316, 
330 331, 332 %-, 368, 399, 415, 416, 
450 


buddhi-nirmdna, 256 ., 311 

buddhiniscaya, 409 nt. 

Buddhism, 1, 9, 74, 75, 78, 83, 95, 108, 
110, ITI, 129, 138, 155, 16%, 265, 168, 
169, 175, 208, 209, 212, 219, 237m. 
238, 274, 3132, 322%, 417, 4683 df- 
makhydts theory of illusion, 383; causa- 
tion as tddimya and tadutpatti, 3453 
criticism of momentariness by Nyaya, 
274; criticism of the sirvikalpa per- 
ception of Nyaya, 339 ff.; currents of 
thought prior to, 80; denial of the 
existence of negation, 357 ff.; denial 
of wholes, 380”. ; Dharmakirtti’s con- 
tribution to the theory of concomi- 
tance, 351; Dinnaga’s doctrine of 
universal proposition and inference, . 

sox.; Din ‘3s view of the new 
nowledgeacquired by inference, 388.; 
doctrine of matter, 95; doctrine of 
momentariness, 158; doctrine of non- 


Index 


self, 161 f.; doctrine of momentariness 
and the doctrine of causal efficiency, 
163ff.; doctrine of Pavicakdrani as 
determining cause-effect relation, re- 
futed by Vacaspati, 352; doctrine of 
tddatmya and tadutpatti as grcunds of 
inference refuted by Vacaspati, 352; 
epistemology of the Sautrantikas, 408 ff.; 
evolution ‘ot thought in, 166; heretical 
schools prior to, 79; identity and re- 
cognition, 162; influence on Mimamsa 
logie, 388, 390; nature of existence, 

163; no-soul doctrine in, 93; onto- 

sogical problems, 164ff.; relation of 

substance and quality, 164; relation of 
universals and particulars, 164; relation 
of the whole and the part, 164; relation 
of cause and effect, 164; relation of 
inherence, 165; relation of power to 
the power-possessor, 165; relation to 
Upanisads, 80; schools, rise of, 112; 
sense-data and sensations in, 95; state 
of philosophy prior to, 78 ; the 4handha- 
doctrine, 93; Theravada schools, 112; 
views on sdmdnya, 318".; vydpt: by 
negative instances, 389 ”.; Yogacara 
epistemology, 411 ff. 

Buddhism (early), avz7yd in, 99; causal 
connection, 84; definition of samadhi, 
tor; four noble truths, ror; import- 
ance of feeling, 97; 4amma, classifica- 
tion of, 1908; 4amma, the doctrine of, 
106; karma and desire, 108; &han- 
dhas as “1,” 98; &zlesas in, 100; 
meditation in, stages of, 105; medita- 
tion of human body as impure, 103; 
meditation of universal friendship, pity 
elc., 103; tvvdna and heresy in, 109; 
nivudna, theory of, 108; no-selfdoctrine, 
contrasted with Upanisad self-doctrine, 
110; objects of concentration, 104; 
pessimism in, 102 %.; preparatory 
measures for meditation, 102; science 
of breath, 103; sense-contact theory 
in, 97; sila and samddhi in, too; 
theory of cognition in, 96; Upanisads, 

» relation with, 109; volition in, 98 

Buddhism in telat 88 2., 89n., 

%., 99 f-, 107 #., 108 %., LITA. 

Busddhisscus, Baty 

Buddhist, 130%., 161, 163, 169, 177, 178, 
230, 233, 337, 278, 299, 300, 378, 
389 1.5 390, 3941 400) 423) 429) 434, 
437, 465; canonical works, 82; council, 
rag; doctrines, 281: literature, 78, 82, 
92; logic, 120, 155, 157, 3093 mus- 
sionaries, 301 .; philosophy, 3, 7, 84, 
145, 164, 210; psychology, 96, 967. 

Buddhjstic, 8:1, 427%.; doctrines, 82, 
1004 texts, 109 

Buddhists, 7, 68, 68 #., 75, 112, 129, 147, 
167, 173, 174, 182, 185, 186, 187, 196, 
203, 229, 340%-, 257, 274: 279) 296, 
301, 307, 309, 310, 318, 325, 331, 33 
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339) 340) 341, 345» 346, 347, 348, 350, 
352, 357, 362, 363, 380%., 385, 411, 


41 

bathed: 249, 35° 

Bulletin de I’ Académie des Sciences de 
Russie, 119 2. 

Burgess, J., 1707. 

Buhler, 170”., 276 


caitastkakarma, 123 

¢aitta, 141 

catttadharma, 121 

caitlasamskrta dharmas, 124 

caittikas, 112 

cakrabhramivaddhrtasarirah, 268 

Cakradatta, 231 

cakraka, 205 

Cakrapani, 213 #., 231, 235, 236 

Cakrapanidatta, 230 

cakravartti, 91 2. 

Cakravartt!, Mr, 308 7. 

Calcutta, 165 ., 168 

Calcutta University, 121, 208 #., 213 

Cambridge, 155 ”. 

Candrakanta Tarkalamkara, 279 

Candrakirti, 85 2., 867., 87, gor., 109, 
1257., 128, 129, 138, 140, 166; his 
interpretation of nama, 88 #. 

Candraprajrapti, 171 7. 

Candrthkad, 212 

Candéavija, 171 n. 

Capacity, 159, 160 

Caraka, 91 #., 212, 213, 216, 217, 218, 
21Q, 224, 231, 280, 281, 287 7., 302, 
304 #.; his view of soul, g1 #, ; system 
of Samkhya in, 234 

Caraka kaérihd, 280 

Caraka samhitd, 302 

Caraka, SGrira, 280 n. 

Carake Patafijalih, 235 

carv, 79 

Caryapitaka, 83 

Categories, 281, 283, 287, 312, 313, 365) 
413, 461, 492 

Category, 317, 378 7.» 398; 442, 443, 493 

catudhdtuvavatthinabhavand, 102 

catuhsitri, Jo 

catuhSarana, 1717. 

catuhfataka, 12 

caturanuka, 32 

cauryya, 193 

Causal activity, 165: collocations, 341, 
efficiency, 163, 168; movement, 320 

Causation, 466, 468; as real change, 
53 

Cause, 326 

Cause-collocation, 274, 275 

cagénussati, 103 

camara, 172 

cdvitra, 195, 199 

Carvaka, 68, 71, 87, 302 

Carvakas, 78, 79, 325, 333» 345, 362, 3943 
philosophy of, 79 

Central India, 172 
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cepa, 264 

cefana karma, 123 

cefand, 96, 97, 98, 101, 108, 913) 214, 
228 ». 

Celas, 217 

eetastha, 101 

oetalt, 134 

cetovimutts, 106 

chala, 194, 196, 302, 360, 363 

Channagarikas, 112 

Shentpe, WB w., 9, 33, 34%, 35% HS, 
39 408., 47 8s 4QMy SIM, 53> 54%, 

ey LION, LIL Me, 133%, 1739 1748.) 
2 rhea 263%, 432 1» 433 
yduydkhyi, 212 

Chedastitras, 171 

Childers, 99 »., 263 . 

China, ae 

Chinese, 4, 119, 129 %., 195 w., 198, 138 9. 

Chinese translations, 120 

Christian, 21 

cinmdairdfritam adnan, 467 

cit, 75, 238, 240, 241, 260, 999 416, 
450; 483, 457, 458; 472, 481, 48, 486, 
487, 488 


ctira, 313 
Citsukha® 238 m., 445, 462, 46%, 485 %., 


2 

citta, 76, 89, gi %., 96, 106, x13, Kas, 
144, 129, 140, 146, 258, 260, 261, 262, 
262"., 263, 264, 265) 266, 268, 269, 


272, 426, 427, 428, 
cittabhimi, 468 
ctttadharma, 121 
cittasamprayukiasamskara, 86 n. 
cittavimukta, 155 
ctttaws: a, 121 
cittaviprayuktasamshdra, 86 n. 
ctttaw fasamshdradharma, 23 
cittavs. hiprakarana, 139 
csttavrttinirvodha, 235 
codantichsanak arthah, 427 7. 
Co-effects, 321 
Collocation, 255, 256, 357, on 320, 
331, 332) 343, 413, 413, 429) 407 
Collocaiions 160, 363, 367, 374s 466 
Commenuaries, 63, 67, 283 n., 308, 423, 
470; their beter of treatment, 
Commentary, yo, 306, 309, 433 
Commentators, 64, 65; diaboravions made 


by, 
Compendium, 85 ., 86 », 
Compendiums, 3 : 
Compound concepts, 94; feelings, 94 
Concentration, 103, 104, 108, 347) 234% 

268, 271, 272, 342, 437, 4 

itance, 1§7, 159) te: 308, 323, 

315s 3442 345) 345, 347) 348, 349) 35% 

33%, 353) 354) 350. 358, 304 388, 

389 Br 39% 39% 450 

formations, 

Conglomeration, 163 
ETE th 161, B1q, 239) 340, 
243: 333, 360, 368, 378, 379) 380, 
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39» 400, 412, 4th 416, 417, 428 
438, 444. 445; 447. 448) 449, 450 
451, 454) 455) 450» 457) 458, 460, 
477, 481, 482, 485, 49% 
ce usness-stuff, 350 
permican, 31 
Cornell University, 
Cosmology, 221, 27 
Coamos, 315 
Hing, 20% 
Creation, 206, 341 326 
Creator, 326, 364 
Cudlavagga, 108 2. 


dabbasambhdrasadisd, 96 

Dakga, 33 

dakpind, 36 

Dahkgindmrtti, 28. 

dama, 490 

dandaniti, 277 : 

derfana, 189, 190; meaning of, 68 #. 

darlandveraniya, 190, 1931 196 

dartandvaraniya karma, 194 

Dasgupta, S. N., 397” 
lafvutaskandha, 171 

Dasavaikalika, 171 ‘ 

Dasavathalikanss ,, 186 %., 280%., 


3 
Dataroe, a8 vs. 
daurmanasya, 86 n. 
déna, 183 
dinagdramitd, 147 
dAnasamsts, 59 n. 
Dirishiko, 28 s., 3 
Death, 50, 58, 59, 84, 103, 201 
bate, 400, 407 
Deccan, 432 
Delhi, 39 
Demerit, 264, 181, 307) 324, 335, 342 
Desire, 108, 225, 328, 2951 299) 300, 311, 
23, 429 


desapabandha, 156 
deSdvakdsikabrate, 200 
aesita, 433 


Determinate, 185, 23§, 261, 262. 437) 
379. 413, 413, 455, 424; Cogintion, 
343 "5 perception, 331, 334, 378 

Deussen, 26 9, 29, 32%, 38, 39 %, 
45%) 49%, 53, 58%, 423, 438%-, 


439". 
Devadatta, 117, 118, 176, 290, 391, 392) 
penises ie 
Devansndi, 8, 193 
170, 
Deva Siri, ot ‘300 
devaydna, 34, 54, 58, 125% 
Devendrastava, 171%. 
Devi, 38. 
dhamma, 82, 102; different meanings of, 


dhammadssand, 84%. 
Dihammapada, 8 
dhammes, 104, 1 
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Dhammasangant, 82, 83, 94. 95% 99) 
100 #. 

dhammavisesatthena, 82 

dhammativeka, 81 

Dhanapala, 173 

dharma, 56, 122, 131, 136, 137) 145) 161, 
198, 197, 198, 202, 286, 257, 281, 282, 
285, 286 2., 291, 392, 316, 3160., 317%., 
322, 323, 383, 493, 404, 405) 423s 424) 
427.”., 428; meaning of, 84". 

elite ge 131, 137 
ee tikas, 114 

dharm a 132, 137 

Dharmakirti, 151, 155, 168, 309, 349 %-, 

51, 362, 409%., 410%.; theory of in- 

erence, 155 ff.; theory of perception, 
151 ff. 

dharmaparindma, 256 

Dharmarajadhvarindra, 
470%, 473 

Dharmasamgraha, 86 n., 94 

dharmaskandha, 120 

dharmasvikhydtatadbhavand, 10% 

dharmasdstras, 278 

Dharmatrata, 115, 120 

cdharmastikdya, 195 

Dharmottara, 151, 15237., 1537+; 154) 1555 
163 ”., 168, 181, 309 

Dharmottariyas, 113 

Dhar, 230, 308 

dhdvand, 173 

Dhérandsdstra, 229 #. 

dhdtu, 121, 127, 149, 213 

Dhatukatha, 83 


67, 419, 420, 


Dhirtta Carvakas, 78, 79, 363 
ahittakgas, 101 
dhvamsdbhdva, 293 -1 359 
dhydna, 81, 102 %., 145, 150, 203, 203; 
236, 272 
Dhyanabindsu, 28 »., 128 
ahydnapdramitd, 127 
dhydndgnidagdhakarma, 201 
Dhydyttamusts stiira, 1157. 
«Dialectic, 407, 435) 492 
Dialectical, 421 
Dialogues of the Buddha, 92%., 106n., 
107 #. 
Difference, 462, 463, 464 
Differentiation, 225 
Digambaras, 170, 172 
Digambara Jain Iconography, 170%. 
Digniiga, 350%. 
'» 200 
mo gentler 200 
» 311, 316, 322 
Dinakari, 307, 323". 
Didniga, 63, 120, 155 on a 307 30% 
350 *., 351, 355 ¥-, 302, 3 
Disputes, % 


Dissolution, 324 
i 1 99, 100 
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dittht, 68 2., 100 

Divergence, 464 

Digha, 80 2., 81 #., 91 #., 108 #. 

Digha Nikdya, 83, 106 

Dipavamsa, 83 #., 113%, 119 

dirgha, 314%., 315 

pi meet 316 ‘ 
@, 100, 294, 300, 301, 305, 452, 453° 
484, 486, 487 

dosas, 228 #., 295 

Doubt, 225, 262, 294, 295 

Grasta, 444, 445 

aravatva, 280, 185 #. 

Dravidacarya, 433 

Gravya, 175, 197, ae 231, 232, 285, 286, 
287, 294, 304, 306m., 313,313, 317, 318. 
320, 334) 340, 380 ., 428 

aravyabandha, 193 

adravyakalpand, 340 7. 

dravya karma, 191 

dravyalefyd, 191 

adravyanaya, 177 

aravyanirjard, 195 

dravyaparamanu, 121 

Dravyasamgraha, 171, 193 #-, 303 

Dravyasamgr iti, 192%, 194 My 
197 %., 198 #., 199 ”. 

adravyasamvara, 194 

dravyatva, 287, 3123 

@ravydsrava, 194 

Dream, 435, 442; 451, 470, 488 

Drghddhy&sayasatitodandsitra, 125". 

ark, 447, 450 

arf, 68 2. 

dr Sya, 444, 447, 450 451 
fyatua, 445 

dr sta, 349 

dystanta, 185, 186 #., 294, 295, 302, 350 


389 
drstantabhasa, 390 
ar sti, 68 2. 

fisrstivdda, 420 
dukkha, , 86 n., 106, 133, 276, 316, 342, 

a 
dubkhabahulah Samsdrah heyak, 265 n. 
dubkham vivekinah, 365 
duhkhaskandha, 86 n. 
dustarakunibandhapankamagnandm, 307 
dutiyam jhanam, 105 
dvandva, 288 


? 


". 
Gvddasdnga, 92 

Dvaraké, 3 

dvesa, 93%, 143) 144, 220 %., 267, 316 
avi; varam, 423 

duitva, 314 

dvipas, 235 


duyanuka, 314, 323, 324, 326, 337 
Dyads, 314, 315 


Earth, a 
Earth ball, 104, 106 
Eastern Rajpatana, 172 


East India, 120. 
Effect, 164, 165, 335, 326, 331, 332, 345 
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347» 348, 349) 359%, 364, 400, 427, 
. 39 65, ie ee. 468 
Effect-collocation, 274, 275 
Efficiency, 116 
Eggeling, 13 7., 20 #., 24. 
Ego, 111, 133, 134) 235, 458 
Egoism, 301 
Egyptians, 4 
es 
chatitlasmim, 97 
chaggatd, 105, 1 
ehaprthakiva, 293 
chasd: inah, 114 
ekatoab nd, 203 
ehatvdnyatva, 148 
Ekavyavaharikas, 112, 113 
ehaydna, 1215». 
ehkdgra, 268 
Ekdksara, 28 1. 
ehdnta, 193 
Ekanti, 431, 423 
ammana, 101 
chitmapratyayasdra, 425 
ehibhdva, 409 n. 
r sSeipetrtte 108 
ipation, 101, 107, 127, 201, 203, 
AAs, 138, 243, 361, 36, 419, a 
441, 445, 490; as optimism, 7 
Embryo, 57 
Empirical induction, 348 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
26., 36"., 80n., 108 H., IIQ #., 
169 %., 170%., 172 #., 173%, I9ON., 
alin, 
Energy, 255, 351, 253, 254) 321 
eel He 242, 244 
'» 40 


Eng 

Epsgraphica Indica, 170 n. 

Evistemological 2, 3, 406, 408, 410 
pistemology, 299, 415, 419 431 

Equilibrium, Mase 246, 248, 255, 258, 259 

Eschatological, 304 

Essential identity, 345 

sana, 195 

Eternal, 290, 192 

Europe, 1, 6, 40, 63 

European, t, 6, 9) 12%, 130%, 1693 
philosophy, 63 

evambhita-naya, 178 1. 

Evolution, 225, 245, 246, 247, 259) 311 

Evolutionary course, 256; process, 259 

aes 164, 168; Buddhist definition 
of, 1 


Faizabad, 39 

Fallacies, 312, 390 
Fallacy, 361 
roe 243 


163 
Forces of Nature adored, 17 
Gacchas, 170 
Gadadhera 1 


Gaganagatija, 125 ». = 
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Sagonoepamam, 423 
gamaka, 388, 389 
gamya, 388, 389 
+ 313 
andharvas, 55 
gandha tanmdtra, 252 
Caner Jha, Dr, 38 
angandtha Jha, Dr, 3840. 
Gangeda, 63, 308, 309, 322%, 332m, 
334 %-, 338, 342 %., 343 %-s 347 *- 
Ganapati, 28 n. 
Ganivija, 171 2. 
Garbe, 33, 34, 218 
Garbha, 28 2., 31”. 
Garuda, 28». 
Gaugabrahmdnandi, 41° 
Gaudapada, 212, 222, 223, 242 %., 243 %., 
418, 422, 423, 424, 425» 426, 427, 429, 
435) 437 
Gautama, 59, 63, 65, 7%) 31, 186 %., 279, 
289 n., 306 
gavaya, 354, 391, 486 
Gaga Bhatta, 371, 417 
gam, 396, 397 
Geiger, 112 ». 
Genus, 156. 285, 286, #87, 313, 317, 345, 
BRB, 319, 389 
ermany, 40 : 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, 35 2. 
Geschichte des Buddhismus, t1gn. 
ghanapratarabhedena, 196 
ghatatva, 413 
Ghoshal, S. C., 193 »,, 203 #. 
Ghoga, 115, 116 
Ghogaka, 120 
Gift, 36 
Gnostics, 1 
¥0, 393, 3 
God, 10, 17, 49, 204, 395, 206, 233, 234, 
288, 325, 326, 394, 3967+) 399) 403, 404 
Goldstticker, 227 #, 279 
Gopdlapiirvatapini, 18 %- 
Gopdlotiartapini, 28 n, 
getra, 193 
gotva-karma, 191, 194 
gotva, 317 
gotvajatt, 317 
Gough, 2 
Govardhana, 329, 330” 
Govinda, 418, 423, 43 
Govindananda, 85 #., 86%., 89 #., gon., 
QI, 419 
ya, 499 
Greek gods, 16 
Greek Kterature, 40 
Greek philosophy, 42 
teek 


Guhadeva, 433 
Gujarat, 120%., 173 
guna, 84, 196, 217, 231, 322, 229, 224, 
228, 244, 245, 246+ 288, 259, 273, 
273%., 280, 281, a8, 286, oe Y 304, 
Wey 319, 313, 350 317, IS, 330, 
323, 334s 339 413 
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Sunakalpand, 340 #- 

Guna x 120 

Gunaratna, 2, 3, 7, 78, 79. 114, 11S 6., 
1ign., 162 %., 163 %., 170”., 175 9., 
176 2., 186%, 194%., 203 %., 206n., 
213, 317, 218, 220, 332, 223 

Gupas, 323 

gtinasanntvesavisesa, 155 

gunasthdnas, 192 7- 

gunatva, 287, 290 

gundntarddhéna, 232 

Supt, 195 

guru, 69, 422 

a, 283 

&¥ru-mata, 69, 370 ; story relating to, 69 x. 

gurufva, 181, 285 #-, 191, 316 

Gurvavali, 171 
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bap 4> 95. 96: 975 98; different stages 
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senses, 123; their doctrine of darma, 
1%4; their doctrine of mind, 124 
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317s 381. 443: 444) 446) 449) 491 

Sats, lor 

Satipatthina sutta, 227 

Satisamvara, 101 

sathkdranavida, 288 »., 468 

sathdryavdda, 257, 258, 468 

satkhydtt, 183 ., 384 

satparicchedakam, 356 

satpratipaksa, 361 

Sattd, 287, 317, 381, 491 

Sattva, 188, 160, 163 %., 224, 241, 242, 
344, 245, 246, 248, 249, 250, 250, 4155 
449, 492, 493 

Sattva-gunma, 144 

Satya, 236, 270 

Satyakama, 35 #. 

Satyasiddhi school, 124 2. 

Saubhagyalaksmi, 28 n. 

Sautranta-vijfianavada, 409 7, 

Sautrantika, 116, 120, 151, 161, 168, 
188, 302, 313, 408, 409%”., 4113 
Buddhists, 165; notion of time in, 
116; theory of inference, 155 ff.; theory 
of perception, 151 

Sautrantikas, 112, 113 118, 1673 dis- 
tinguished from the Vaibhasikas, 114 ; 
their philosophy according to Guna- 
Tatna, 114 

Savana, 36 
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savikalpa, 334, 337) 338, 340. 378, 416, 
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ers 153 4. 

savikalpapratyaksa, 263, 334 
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sautlarka, 171 

savyabhicara, 360. 

Samkhya, 7, 9, §1, 53, 68, 71, 75: 78, 
80, 95, 116, 165, 167, 168, 178, 188, 
211, 312, 313, 216. 217, 218, 219, 230, 
221, 222, 223, 947, 228, 229, 233, 
235”., 236, 237, 238, 239, 241, 243) 
244, 287, 258, 259, 261, 262, 264, 
265, 268 %., 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
281, 284 2., 290, 302, 311, 312) 314) 
321, 395, 330, 331, 363, 367, 368, 
369, 382, 385, 403, 412, 414, 415, 
415, 417, 422, 432, 434) 4359 440: 
468, 492, 493; an early school, 213 ff.; 
axiom, 320; discussion of the different 
schools of, 218 ff.; discussions on 
Samkhya kirika, Samkhya sittra, Vica- 
spati and Bhiksu, a22 ff.; distinguished 
from yoga, 68; relation with the 
Upanigads, 211; theory of viparyyaya, 
etc., 2307. 

Samkhya harika, 67, 212, 2188., 219, 
221, 222, 223, 266 mt. ‘ 

Samkhyapravacanabhasya, 223 

Sdmkhyasdra, 212 

Sdmkhya siitra, 212, 212% 

Sdmkhyatattvavivecana, 21% 

Sdmkhyatattvaydtharthyadipana, 312 

Samkhya-Yoga, 196, 332, 254, 256#., 260, 
266 m., 273, 286 ., 3179%., 329, 378% 
394; analysis of knowledge, 239 ff.; 
atheism and theism, 258 ff.; causation 
as conservation of energy, 254 ff.; 
causation contrasted with Vedanta, 
258 .; conception of time, 256 2.; 
conception of thought and matter, 
241 ff. ; conception of wholes (avayavi), 
380 .; criticism of satkdryavdda etc., 
375ff.; development of infra-atoms and 
atoms, 251 ff.; dissolution and creation, 
247ff.; doctrine of validity of know- 
ledge and inference, 268#.; episte- 
mology, 414 ff.; evolution of the cate- 
gories, 248ff.; feelings as ultimate sub- 
stances, 242 ff; fruits of karna, 267; 
general epistemological situatior. as 
compared with Mimamsa, 367 ff.; in- 
discernible nature of gusas, 373 %.; 
meaning of gi.na, 343; means of up- 
rooting sorrow in, asi; meditation, 
271ff.; methods of discipline, 270; 
modes of ignorance, 267; mode of 
sense-contact as cqntrasted with that 
of Nyaya, 378.; nature of evolu- 
tionary change, 255 ff.; nature of 
illusion, 260%. ; nature of praért:, 145 ff.; 
nature of subconscious mind, 203 ff; 
nature of the gunas, 144; perceptual 
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process, 261 ff.; pessimism of, 264 ff.; 
pxrusa doctrine, 238 ff.; obstructions 
of pocerdes, 273 .".; relation with 
Buddhism and Jainism, 208 ff.; sams- 
dra and vdsand, 263%.; selfand mind, 
259ff.; self compared with Nyaya and 
Mimamsa, 368; states and tendencies 
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312, 317%, 330, 335, 343 %-» 362, 363, 
365, 366, 368, 383, 399, 400, 401, 402, 
413s 4141 416, 417) 424 425) 433. 434) 
435 4375 438, 458, 460, 465, 482, 490, 
494; and death, 55; a8 a compound of 
the Ahandhas, 94; a8 found in dreams, 
47; asin deep sleep, 47; doctrine of 
sheaths of, 46 
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Self-consciousness, 363, 417 
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Self-luminosity, 493 
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suabhava i 
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svabhdnatah, 427 ‘ 8 
Svabhivaviruddhopalabdht, 
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svabhdvanupalabdhs, 358 
svabhavat, 145 
svacttt(a, 146 
Svactttadrsyabhavana, 150 
svalaksana, 378, 409, 4107. 
Svalaksanam, 154 
svaniscitirtha, 350 
Suapna, 332 ., 424, 426 
SvaprakAsa, 4445 445, 459%. 
Svapratydryyajhinadhigamabhinnalakga - 
natla, 150 
Svartipa, 153, 464 
svarupa-bheda, 462 
suariipasatta, 382 
svariipavisesa, 46 
suarupdsiddha, 361 
Svatah apramanya, 268 #., 415 
svatahpréménya, 188, 268 ., 373, 373, 
weet 376, 415, 484, 485 *- 
h-prdmdnya-nirmaya, 417 %- 
svatahprimanyavdda, 303, 380 
Svayambhi, a1 
sSvayamprakdsa, 401 
svddhydya, 270 
svdrthinumdna, 155, 1869., 350, 353 
Svdtantryena, 320 
syddasti, 179, 180 
syddast:-cdvaktavyasca, 179 
syddasti-sydnndstt, 179 
syddasts-sydnnasts-syddavaktavyasca, 179 
syddavaktavya, 179 
syddvada, 181 
Syddvddamafijari, 171, 177 179%, 
180 7. 
syénndsit, 180 
at, 179 
yilogism, 156 #., 186, 293 
Symbolic meditations, 35 
Synthesis, 261 
Synthetic activity, 262 
System of the Veddnta, 438 "., 439 %. 
ystems, 66 
Systems of Buddhistic Thought, 111". 
Systems of Philosophy, general accounts 
of, 68 ff. ; int ted, 67 ; two classes 
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a 370 
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fabdatue, 335 
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131 M., 143 My 145, 148M, 151 %., 165, 
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Satapatha Brikmana, 20 "., 24, 35, 31, 
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rebirth in, 23, 
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» 30; origin of the, 30%. 
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, 269%., per 294, 309 *., 303, 353 


ticdrya, 3 
Stkhamans, 318 n., 419, 484.9., 485 
i 200 






iva, 39, 433 
ivabhati, 170 
ivadise, 231, 335 
ivaguru, 432 
UG, 435 


ivarima, 230 
6 
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Sivaditya, 308 
Sila, 144, 166, (sila) 100, 103, 104; and 
sainthood, 100, what it consists of, 
sor 
Silabratapardmarsa, 145 
Slokavdritika, 67, 151 %., 218 #., 355 %., 
379 371, 3788, 380, 382, 386#., 
390 %., 397 -, 401 Muy 417M. 
Soka, 86n. 
sradadhd, §8, 199, 271, 317 #. 
Sraddhotpada fastra, 128, 138 #., 161 
fravana, 490 
Srdvaka, 125 ., 137, 150, 153 
Sravakayana, 125 #. 
Sridhara, 306, 312, 343, 316%., 317 ”., 
337, 338, 359 %., 379%- 
Sriharga, 419, 462, 465, 492 
rikantha, 70 
rilabha, go 
Srimadbhagavadgita, 421 
Pi arerplsaegonr a 128 
rivatsacdrya, 306 
Sr, it 
Sruta, 207 
frute, 11, 12, IQ 8.» 447 
Subha, 1023 
Suddham pratyaksam, 409 *. 
Suddhdkalpand, 409 %. 
Sukarahasya, 28 n. 
Sukla, 73, 74, 266 
Sukla-krsna, 73, 266 
fubti, 488, 489 
Sanya, 131, 141, 167, 257, 465) 493 
Stimyatd, 130, 131, 147) 149 
Siinyavada, 126, 137, 129, 140, 166, 167, 
279, 418, 421, 429, 465, 4943; com- 
, pared with Vijfianavada, 127 
Sunyavadin, 153, 127, 128, 129, 140, 145, 
301 
Svetaketu, 33, 34 49 439 
Svetambaras, 170, 172, 173 
Suetiivatara, 18 1., 31, 329.5 39 +» 49, 
50, §3, 78%., aS, 237, 381, 282 9., 
422, 4 
sagayatana, 90, 92, 143 
sagdarfana, 68 
Saddarfanasamuccaya, 2, 6B#., 114, 
170 #., 172%, 175%., 176%., 186.%., 
206 %., 217, 222 
Sastttantra, 220, 221 
Sastitantrafdstra, 219, 222 
Sastttantroddhara, 230, 324 


tadutpattt, 3451 351 
tadyogyata, 458 
tarjasa ahamkira, 249 
tayasa dima, 424 
tairthika, 68 2., 138 
Tasttiriya, 28 %., 31, 39, 46%., 55, 326%., 
432% 2 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 26 
Tatttiriya Brdhmana, 23, 26, 226 #. 
Taittiriya schoo}, 30 
Takakusu, 119, 120%., 128 ,, 218 
¢ 


Index 


Talavakiras, 30 

Talavakéra Upanisad, 3° 

lamas, 215, 224, 242, 244: 246, 249) 252, 
264, 269, 492, 493 

tamisrd, 2207. 

tamo, 220 n. 

tamo-guna, 144 

tanmdira, 51, 214, 216, 225) 226, 251, 
253, 254, 271, 273, 276 

tantra, 71, 429, 235 

Tantraraina, 373 

Tantra thought, 8 

Tantravdrttika, 37% 

Tendulavatyali, 171 #- 

tanhd, 85, 87, 88, 107 

tanhd-jatd, 100 

tapas, 54, §8, 201, 202, 326, 270 

tarka, 294, 396, 360 

Tarkabhésd, 307 

Tarkapdda, 371 

Tarkarahasyadigika, 79, %314, 115 ty 
162 #., 163 #., 203% 317 7., 218 7. 

Tarkasam, , 307, 322, 330”. 

Tarka » K., 332 % 

tathatd, 127, 128, 135+ 136, 138, 147, 
150, 166, 167, 421; philosophy, 129 

tathatdlambana, 150 

Tathagata, 116 .., 150, 166 

Tathdgatagarbha, 1311137) $47) 149 

Tathagataguhyasiitra, 135%. 


Tathagatayina, 1369. 
tat. arakanubhava, 337 
tattva, 216 


Tattvabindu, 397 #- 
Tattvacintdmani, 308, 333%., 
339 %-» 342 %., 343 %-» 347 7 

Tustoodspana, he 156 m. 

Tattvadipshd, 419, 405 

Tattvakaumudi, 212, 
257 %., 262 #., 164%- 

Tattvapradipika, 238 *. 

Tattvasamdsa, 213 

Tattvavasfdradi, 112, 239%, 245 ty 
254%, 2560., 287%, 259 M., 203 2, 
2647., 166 ., 267 7. 

Tattvayatharthyadipana, 243 #. 

tattvdntara, 378». ; 

tativantaraparindma, 247 

tattvanyatudbhyam anirvacaniya, 442 

Tattvarthadhigamasitra, 171, 375m, 
196 ., 184 ., 195 f+) 237) 309 

tadBimya, 156, 345, 35's 352 

tdmastka ahamkara, 249 

Tandins, 30 

tara, 220”. 

Taranitha, 129 ». 

Tawasdra, 287. 

tératdra, 120%. 

Tarkikarahsd, 362 "., 308 

salparya, 484 

Téiparyatikd, 63"., 161, 118 %., 329 %., 
969 "., 330m., 337%, 338%., 347%. 
352%» 353%, 388 am. 

Tadtparyatikaparisudshi, 307 


337, 


239%, 243%, 


Index 


Teachers, traditional transmission from, 


2,8 

Technical, 66, 77, 304, 308, 309 

Technical terms, different in meaning, 
invented, 2; elastic in Pali Buddhism, 3 

tejas, §1, 252, 255) 395 310, 313, 344, 
323: 329) 377 

tgas-atom, 253 
ejobindu, 28 #. 

Telang, 421, 423%. 

Teleology, 247, 248, 254, 258, 267, 269, 
325 

Testimony, 332, 333 

The ‘Early story of Indian Philosophy, 
277 0. 

Tha Wistory of Navya Nydya in Bengal, 
3Ion. 

Theism, 33, 50, 258 

Theistic, 220, 221, 223 

Theistic systems, 8 

Theragathé, 83 

Theravada, 83, 152, 133, 119, 120, 125, 
150 

Theravadins, 125 

The Rigueda, 15., 18, 19”., 208., 
34%. 

Therigatha, 83 

Théorte des Douse Causes, gon. 

Thilly, Frank, 3 

thina, 100 

thinamiddham, 105 

Thomas, E. J., 84 #., 155 7. 

pone a W., 190% 
ought-photograph, 241 

Thought-stnd, 241 242 

Tibetan, 121, 128, 144, 218 

ttkta, 313 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 10 

Ttlakamafyari, 172 

Time, 311 

ttrohiia, 157 

Tirthankara, 169, 170, 173 

tiryag-gamana, 329 

tiryaksimadnya, 196 

Traditionary explanations, 65 

Transcendental contact, 341; power, 335 

Transcendent influence, 331 

Translation of Aitareya Aranyaka, 36. 

Translation of the Upanisads, 382. 


Transmigration, 26, 27, 53. 54) 55) 57) 58 : 


frasarenu, 323 

trayi, 277 

trikdndaka, 9a”. 
Tripddvibhitimahandrayana, 28 n. 
Tripura, 28%. ° 

Tripurdtapini, 28 1. 

briputi, 459 

triputipratyaksa, 343 "., 384, 490 
Trigala, 170, 173 
Trisikhibrahmana, 28 #. 

tryanuka, 314. 315) 324) 326. 
trsnd, 85 #., 87, 9, 92, 143, 145, 148, 


215 
trsnd-vaipulya, gon. 
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trtiya-linga-pardmarsa, 346 
tuccha, 443 
tulajadna, 458 
Turiyétita, 280. 
tusti, 220 

Tvastr, 25 
tydgdnvaya, 119%. 
Tanka, 433 
thdpand, 1§7 

thith, 93 

Tuplika, 371 


ubhaydnubhaya, 148 

uccheda, 428 

ucchedavdda, 14 

Udayana, 63, 3 
305 #. 

udéharana, 157, 296, 353 

Udina, 83, 108 #. 

uddsina, 197 

udbhuva, 290”. 

udbhitariipavattya, 290 n., 303 

udbhitaurtti, 254 

uddhuccakukkuccam, (05 

Udgitha, 36 

udhacca, 100 

Udyotakara, 63, 228%., 269”., 298 %-, 
305, 307. 309, 327 %., 328, 330%., 
337 %-» 342 My 351, 353%» 355 %- 

Uktha, 36 

Ulika, 71, 305 

Umiasvati, 171, 237, 309 

Unconditional, 321, 322, 465 

Unconditionality, 320 

Universals, 165 

Unmanifested, 275 

upacérasamddht, 191, 193 

Opadesa, 128 

upadhdranam, 101 

upafivya, 447 

upalabdhihetu, 330 2. 

upalambha, 302 

upamana, 294, 297, 302, 304, 308, 333, 
354: 355+ 391, 412 

mana fabda, 471 

Ipamstabhavapraparcakathd, 172 

upamili, 492 

upanaya, 185, 296, 359, 353 

upanayana, 157 
panisad, 418, 422, 433, 434, 436, 441, 
445. 4943 Causation In, 173; meaning 
of the word, 38 


» 307, 312%., 336m., 329, 


‘ Upanisads, 1, 7, 8, 12, 14, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


64, 63, 70, 72, 79, 80, 87, 88, 107, 110, 
III, 125%, 174, 175, 208, 210, 311, 
212, 223, 227, 234, 239, 963 %., 276, 
421, 4231 429, 430, 431, 432, 437.438, 
442, 447) 479 490, 493, etc.; accident 
as cause, 78; age of the, 39; Atharva- 
veda, 31; atheistic creeds referred to 
in, 78; circles of philosophy outside of, 
65; composition of, 38; creation in, 
51; desire as cause of re-birth, 56; 
different classes of, 39; doctrine of 
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self, 110; doctrine of transmigration, 
533 duty of a modern interpretor of, 
42; emancipation in, §8f ; interpreta- 
tions of, 41; karma-doctrine: in, com- 
with Buddhistic, 107; kgattriya 
influence on, 31; matter-combinations 
as cause, 78; matter produced by com- 
ing, 51; nature as cause, 78; 

names of, accordi 7 ar 3; 
not a systematic 2 485 
in Vedic Hearatare, 28; revival of, 39; 
self as ion of categories, 56; 
self as highest truth, 60; self as know- 
ledge, 58; self unchangeable, 60; self 
as unity of moral, psychological and 
physical elements, 56 ; subtler elements 
in, 51; superior to reason, 41; theory 
of karma, §§; three kinds of birth, 57; 
time as cause, 78; two theories of 
causation, 53 ; viadyd and avidyd, mean- 
ing of, 111; wise man becomes Brahb- 
man, 58; world as field of karma, 56; 
world in, §1; world-soul, 52 

upapatt:, gi 

upapddukasattoa, Qi #. 

uparati, 490 

dnussati, 102 
Ipaskdra, 282., 283, 284%., 285%, 
286 2., 288 %., 290 Ny 291%, 292 7-5 
293 7., 306, 314 #. 

upastha, 333 

upastambha, 329 

upastambhaka, 191 
Pavarga, 370 

upddana, 85, 87, 90, 93, 274, 453: 468, 


4 
” -kdrana, 438 
upddinanisthdtyantab have tyogitua- 

lahsanamithydtvasiddhth, 445 
upddiriipam, 94 
yond 181, 347, 348, 352, 390 450 


Gpansbatalas, 71 
updfrayas, 173 


updydsa, 86 x. 
upekkha, 103, 106 
upekkhako, 105 


Fp 236, 270, 271 
ruveld, 81 


Upas, 14 
Utpala, 327 »- 
aipada’ ii 175 

I 
utpadasthstibhangavarjjam, 146 
utpadasthitibhangavivaryjenatd, 150 
utpreksa, 182 
utsargasamiti, 199 ". 
uttamimbhas, pee n. 
Uttarddhyayana, 171 
Uttaridh tra, 169, 236 
Uttara Mimamsi, 7, 70, 429 
Uttarnéailas, 112 


Index 


Goudsagadasdo, 173 7. 
Oha, 213 

ardhva, 199 
tirdkvaloka, 199 
ardkvamiila, 234 
tirdhvasdmanya, 197 


Vaibhasike, 116, 117, 161, 168; literature, 
120; notion of time in, 116 

Vaibhasikas, 113, 114, 113, 119, 120, 
167; their philosophy sccording to 
Gunaratna, 114 

Vaibhasika Sarvastividins, their difference 
from other Buddhists, 123 

vaidhkarmya, 462, 454 

vathdrika ahamkdra, 249, 250 

vaindsika, 257 

Vaipulyashivas, 135 

vairdgya, aq1 

Vaisali, 173 

Vaidegika, 7, 9, 68, 177, 280, 281, 283, 
285, 289, 290, 302 #., 303, 304, 308, 
314%, 327, 328 332, 337: 338) 339) 
340, 350, 357, 354, 355: 359) AC1, 
379%, 385, 394, 403) 434) 1» 402 

Vailestha stitras, 68 %., 71, 276, 279, 28, 
281, 282, 284, 285, 291, 301, 303, 305, 
306, 312 %., 327 %., 332% 355, 359 

vaisvadnare agni, 34 

vatfvdnara Bimd, 434 

vaisamya, 146 

Vaisnava, 8, 21, 28 ”., 70, 77, 321, 420, 
42 

vattathya, 424 

Vajjiputtakas, 112 

Vayracchedikdshtra, 1257. 

Vayrasécika, 28 1. 

Validity, 268 #. 

Vallabha, 70, 317 7. 

Vallabha-mata, 429 

Vanavdda, 380 

Varadaraja, 308, 362 #. 

Vardha, 18 %., 228 

Varddhamana, 63, 173, 307 

Varddhamdna-purdna, 193%.) 194%. 

Varddhamdnendu, 63, 307 

Varuna, 18 

vas, 263 2. 

Vassilief, 112, 218 9. 

wastu, 176 

vastunastatsamattako nyathibhavak pari- 
ont tadvisamasattahak vivartiah, 


vastuprativikalpavijhana, 145 

vastuvdds, 424 

Vasubandhu, 114, 117, 190, 124, 128, 
167, 218m., 233, 421, 433; soul- 
doctrine criticised by, 117 

Vasubhadra, 120. 

Vasumitra, 112, 115, 116, 120 


Vagkali, 45 

Viicaspati, 63, ab n., 143 %., 161, 812, 
218 m., 219, 22%, 222, 323, 224, 235, 
229, 233, 260, 361, 262, 269n., 2718., 
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277, 278, 307, 330%, 3375 338, 340 
a4: 351, 359, 355 ple ah n., git 
1S, 421%, 433, 457, 409, 490; 

Sircnces with Bhiksu, 223 Fie 

vactka, 108 

victhakarma, 124 

vacchavijiaptibarma, 124 

vdcyatua, 354 

vada, ag 296, 360 

wdgguplt, 199 n. 

“pagvikalpa, 48 

Vajapyiyana, 232 

Napeereyt school, 31 

vde, 333 

vdakovikya, 376 

vakyadosa, 302 

vakyaprasamsd, 302 

Vakydrthamitrkdurtts, 397 ». 

Vimana, 231 

vdnaprastha, 283 

vdrtld, 37 

Varttika, 67, 230, 307, 300, 327 %., 353%) 
438, 419 

Varttikakira, 372 

Varttikakarapida, 370 

Varttika-tatparyatikd, 63 

vdvand, 73, 128, 130%., 150, 151, 167, 
263, 411 

Viasavadattd, 230 

Vasudeva, 18 n. 

Vata, 17 

VatsIputtriya, 112, 117, 119 ”.; doctrine 
of soul of, 117 

Vatsydyana, 63, 120, 167, 186., 229 %., 
269 %., 277, 278, 280, 294%., 298 
296 #., 298 %., 301 #., 304, 307) 
327 -y 350, 3515 353%. 355 8, 467; 
his distinction of ya and Yoga, 
228%. 

Vaesydyana bhdzya, 63, 297 #., 306, 309 

Udyk, 20, 37, 43> 50, 313, 262, 287, 289, 
290, 295; 321, 333, 324, 328, 329 


vdyss tanmdira, 2523 
Veda, 397, 423, 436; literature, 429 
» 85, 9% 93) 94 95s 97, 127 
» 300 

vedaniya, 191, 193 

vedaniya karma, 194 

Vedanta, 1, 7, 20, 29, 30, 41, 47: 48, 50, 
53, 62, 68, 71, 75, 138, 161, 168, 177, 
178, 211, 318%, 235, 237, 238, 2395 
241, 258, 319 %-> 341, 343) 371» 40%, 
407, 408, 419) 420, 439, 430, 431, 432, 
439: 439s 4471 448, 450, 451» 452, 453» 
454» 455) 459) 461, 466, 468, 470, 471, 
472%, 482; 483, 485, 488, 489, 493; 
qj#4na as the material canse of illusion, 
4533 ana and vurttijfana, 481; 
ashdna established by perception and 
inference, 454 ff.; a/#4nc not negation, 
4553 anirodcyavdda, 461 ff.; antehha- 
rana and its orttis, 472; diman, 474; 


diman and jiva, 475; aéman as self- 
luminous, ¢60; Brahman as the aghs- 


sthéna of illusion, 451; cessation of 


Hlusion as dddha wivrttt, 488; cat 
not {0 affldma, 457; conscions- 
ness a3 illumination, 449; controversy 
a the schools, ny ace = a 
illusory object, 487; criticiam 
Nyiya Phe of causation, 466; de- 
finition of aj#dna, 483 ff.; definition of 
perception, 473; dialectic, 419, 420, 
61; dialectical arguments, 465; dif- 
ferent kinds offllusion, 487; discussions 
with Kumirila and hdkeara on the 
nature of self-lvminosity of knowledge, 
4593 doctrine of duties, 489; doctrine 
inference, 473; doctrine of jivasdhyi, 
480; dualistic interpretations of, 70; 
ehayfva doctrine, 477; epistemology of 
Kumiarile, 416 ff.; epistemology of 
Prabhikara Mimamsé, 415 ff.; episte- 
mol of the piacere Budd i 
408 ff.; examination of the category o: 
difference, 462 ff.; existence of the 
objective world, 480; function ale 
7 in perception, 481; ac- 
oe ok 70; leeory of the Sscetine of 
mayé, 469-470; indefinable character 
of the world-appearance, 461; indefin- 
able nature of aj#dna, 479; literature, 
418 ff.; locus and objects of ajfldna, 
457 ff; mdyd and avidyd, 469, 475, 
475; methods of controversy, 407; 
nature of ahamrkdra, 458, 460; nature 
of antakkaraya, 460; nature of ae 2 
cipation, 491; nature of /fvara, 476; 
nature of perception, 483; nature of 
pramd, 482; necessary qualifications, 
ra + ssrvthalpa bay epee 483; 
yaya inne A 412 ££; objections 
against the view that world-appearance 
is illusion, 481 3 Or stisrste oe aie 478; 
perception of ajfdna in the sleeping 
state, 456; philosophy, 70; pratibimda, 
avaccheda and upddhi, 483 refutation 
of the Mimdmai theory of illusion, 485; 
relation with other systems, 492 f.; 
relation with Vedic duties, ei Sam- 
re ee ogy 4i4ff; self-validity 
of knowledge, 484; San the Brah- 
ma-sitras and the Upanigads, 429 ff.; 
similarity not essential for illusion, 453; 
theory of causation, 465 f.; theory of 
illusion, 486 ff.; theory of 5 
470ff.; three functions of subject 
480; three stages of siva, 476; views 
on samay. 3198.3; vrvartiaand pars- 
gdma, 468; vurtti and consciousness, 
449) 450; world-appearance not a sub- 
jective creation, 452; Yogicdra episte- 


mology. 
Vedantakalpatarn, 96 m., 114 %- 
Vedantaparibhasé, 67, 318%., 419, 460 #-, 
484, 485 8. 
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Vedantasdra, 420, 490%. 

Vedantasiddhdniamudktdvali, 420 

Vedanta sittras, 70, 71 ; as interpretations 
of Upanisad texts, 70 

or prastrvcsnaag 420 

Vedantatirtha Vanamill, Prof., 281 #., 


305. 

Vedintic, 433, 465 

Vedantins, 257 

Vedantism, 178, 229, 371, 418 

Vedarthasamgraha, 433 

Vedas, 1, 6, 11, (3, 14, 20, 24) 98s 
49, 67, 69, 186, 208, 209 %., 134, 
277, 278, 282, 284, 285, 291, 294, 
297, 304, 326, 333.%-, 355, 394) 401, 
423, 404, 405, 426, 430, 431) 435) 
489; allegiance lu philosophy 
to, 11; démas in the, 26; authorship 
of, 10; ing of, to Hindu law, 11; 
classification of, 12; doctrine of Aarma, 
210; earliest record, 10; idea of 
morality, 210; influence of, on later 
thought, 10; learnt by hearing, 10; 
monotheistic tendency in, tg; trans- 
migration not developed in, 53 

Vedic, 1, 6, 10, 11, 14, 264, 368, 292, 
396, 404, 436; belief in another world, 
a3; behief im punishment of evildoers, 
25; commandments do not depend on 
Teason, 29; conception of manas as 
seat of thought, 26; conception of the 
origin of the world, 25; coamogony 
(mythological), 23 ; cosmogony (philo- 
sophical), 23; creation hymn, 24; 
doctrine of dtman, 25; doctrine that 
soul could be separated, 25; duties, 
different from Upanisads, 29; escha- 
tology, 25; law of darma, 21; moral 
idea, 25; obligatory ceremonies, 11; 
sacrifices and rituals, 15; tesching as 
harma-mérge, 19 

Vedic duties, 371, 437, 489, 49% 4933 
for inferior persons, 30 

Vedic gods, 16; contrasted with Greek 
gods, 16; contrasted with Purdps gods, 

- 163 have no fixed leader, 18; instru- 
ments of sacrifice, 23 

Vedic h » 18, 22, 345 two tendencies, 
6, different from the Upanigeds, 31 

Vedic literature, 41, ar1, 268 

Vedic mythology, 18 m., 19 %., 23 ., 23 Me 
a5 %., 26%. 

Vv Nc sacrifices, 371 

Vedic texts, 68, 69, 276, 372, 399 

vega, 286, 316 

Begasamshira, 291 

Venkata, 222 

Venkatedvara, 423 

Vesali, 113 

vibhdga, 316 

Vibbajjavadins, 112, 115; schools of, 
11g; their notion of time, 155 

Vibhanga, 83, go . 


Index 


vibke, 189, 363 

wibhait, 272, 424 

Vibratory, 327 

wicdra, 108, 144, 203) 275 

vicshicchd, 100, 105 

victhitsd, 145 

Vicious infinite, 160, 319 *. 

vidhi, 19, 494, 405 
idhi-vdkya, 405 

vidkiviocka, 371. 

vidhiyate, ae 

Vidvanmanoratjini, 420 
idyd, 111, 277, 278, 293» 33 *- 

Vidyabhigana, DrS.C-, 128%., (72, 279, 
(309 , 350 m., 388 4. 427 

Vidyaranya, 419 

vikdras, 173 

vydnana, 89 

wyAapts, 94,124 

wijfhdua, 86 2., go, 91 %., 123, 124, (32, 
143, 146, goon os, 460; determining 
ndmarapa, 91; in relation to skandhas, 
9; meaning of, in Sanskrit works, 86 ». 

Vijfiana Bhiksu, 212, 20, 241, 222, 223, 
225, 326, 229, 257 4-, 260, 262, 494; 
his differences with Vacaspati, 223 ff. 

Vijhanakays, ra 

vijAénamays, 

vijadnamaya diman, 46 

Vijtanamatrasiddhi, 618 

viyfdnaskandha, 124 
UAaneece, 86%., 127; yea 148, 166, 
167, 302, 417, 421, 429; 405+ 493 494; 
cinecs ot nothingness, 1493 Bont: 
sattva doctrine, 150; categories of the 

understanding, 148; Consciousness, two 

functions of, 145; doctrine of dhyana, 

180; doctrine of essencelessness, 147} 

doctrine of illusion (mdyd), 147; n#r- 

vana-doctrine, 1§1; doctrine of sar- 
ritmya and ‘athdgatagarbha, 149; 
doctrine of pratityasamutpdda, 148; 
doctrine thst all things are mental 
creations, 146; its literature, 128 

Vijfidinavadin, 113, 137, 128, 147, 167, 
184, 233, 30%, 332, 409f-, 415 

VijRanamria bhdsya, 220, 223, 239%., 
343%. 

vikalpa, 129, 151, 2611 269 

3, 14 

pares 3 aya, 4108. 

os 8, 400 8. 
kath, 193 

vekdra, 332 

vékéritvem, 103 

Vikramaditya, 370 

vikgepa, 473 

vikgpla, 268 

Vimalakirti, 128 

Vimalakirtinirdelasiiva, 125%. 

Vimdnavatthu, 83 

Vinaya, 82 

vinaya, 193 
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Vindhyavasin, 218 
Vinttadeva, 152 #., 163 #., 168 
witiiiina, 85, 86, 94, 95, 109 
chr booga-ropangen 100 
vipaksa, 186 1., 344 
wipakearpratigae 186". 
vipaksa-vydurtti, 344 
uipaksdsativa, 156%.) 349 
Viparita, 193 
uiparitakhyati, 337, 384, 385 
wparyaya, 230, 269, 332 9.1 337 
Uiparyydsa, 140 
‘tpdka, 171 
viriyasamvara, 101 
Virocana, 46 
virodha, 357 
Ss seus a 
virudd, 1 35 
virsddhavydptopalabdhi, 358 
visadrsaparindma, 147 
Visibility, 292 
Visuddhimagga, 83, 88, 99#., 101 %., 
102 #., 103 %., 104 %., (05, 106 #., 111, 
161 
vitesa, 246, 253, 285, 286, 287, 304, 
306 92., 312, 313, 318, 319) 320, 382 
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